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zarus Afusn^Fn (Smitli, Smipturt and Pimr^ 
iftgt plate 6d] 

3a Air view of Gba pyramid field. Dynasty TV 
(Conneiy Museum of Fbc Am, Boston) 

33 Chcop rcbef froin Lisht. Dynasty IV- Mfffp- 

p&Uiiin Mustum if Aft {Courtesy Metro- 
polkan Museum of Art) 

34 Detail, gold taring of HctEp^Mcs bed canopy- 

Dynasty IV- Cdbn Aiiijej™ (Photo comtay 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) 

33 Khuiu 4 iiJif and wife, Giza. Dynasty IV (Photo 
courtesy Museum of Fine Arts* Bcrtton) 

36 Reserve head of Alerycyetes. DynaSiiy IV- life- 

size- (Photo coultcsy Musami 

of FLne Arts, Boston) 

37 Reserve hrad of Snefern-smeh. Dynasty IV* 

lifr^'fizc. Cinjv Afuaniffl (Photo cotinesy 
Museum of Fme Arts* Boston.) 

38 Khtifii-kliaf, Gba, Dynasty TV (Photo courtesy 

Museum of Fiiic Arts, Boston) 

30 (a) Slal>5leta of "WepemnofreL Dymaty IV. 

of Andifapahgyt Ummsity if Cafi- 
fimia (Photo cmirtesy Muscuin of Rnc Am, 
Boston) 

(p) Detail of Wepemnofret iteU- Dynasry IV 
(Photo Donmny Muietmj of Fbc Arts, 
Bustoji) 

40 Seated CbephrctL Dynaity TV. Hrigbl of 
itame t68 cm : 66 m. Cdirtp (Coui- 

tesy Cairo Musenm] 

4t Head of Radedef. D^asity IV. Height 28 
on : 11 in- Laww (Courtesy Mus^ du 
Lonvie) 

4a (a) Chephren Valley temple and Sphinx. D^ii- 
aity IV (Author*! photo] 

(1) Hod of My ccrinui. Dyuiiit)' IV, Hdghc 
cm : 11^ in- Gutn? (Photo courtesy 

Museum of Kne Arts, Boston) 

43 InlHiDr, Cbephren Valley tempk* Giza. Dyn- 

ury IV (Author** photo) 

44 (a) Bust of Aidch-baf. Dynasty IV. Iddght 50^6 

era : 20 b- Bpsf^tj, if Fwe j4rfj 

(Courtesy Museum of Bfte Am, Boston) 
(b) Myeerinua and Ms queen. Dynasty IV 
Hdght 139-5 ■ 15 b. Basim, Mumun oj 

FfiM Aiti (Courtesy Museum of Hue Am, 
Bo^oa) 

4 5 (a) HeadofSbeikh cl Bokch Dyjuity V- Height 

of statue no cm : 434 kk Caire Maiiiimn 
(Photo Harry Bintou, courtesy Metro- 
pohtan Mineom of Art) 
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45 (b) Paktcd scdbe, Giziu Dynast)' V. Height 45 
cm ; iS iiu (Cciiittcsy Abdcl-Manmti Ab\»- 
BAi) 

4(& (a) Tait wall+ rocket diapcl of Mcriaatikb Jil, 
Gitn Dytuaty IV {Photo courtciy 
of Fine Am, Soston) 

(a) ClupcI of Mdcsankli EI^ Gi£4. Dynart)' IV 
(Photo comtesv' Museum of Fine Ara^ Bos¬ 
ton) 

47 Relief from Weserkaf Temple, C^yn- 

Mty V, Cairn (Courtesy Ciko 

Musemn) 

48 (a) Detail of Sahtira htmting scene, Ahta^. 

Dyruist}' V- Berlin Mtaeutn (Smithy Satlpti^r^ 
anj pkte 5jb) 

(d) t™mc scene, Uoaf omseway, Saqqaxa, 
Dynasty V Drioton, Bm/J. Inst, 

25 [194^-1), p. 45. figare 3) 

49 (a) Dctsil of bard, chapd of Ncfcr-hcr- 

n-ptak Dynaicy V (Author s drawing) 

(p) Bird-carching scene, Saqqara chapel of 
Nefcr-heiH^i-ptih. Dynasty V (Courtesy 
the Utc Abdel Salam Mohammed Hiusdn) 

50 (a) Orchard with bird-catchers, Saqqara chapel 

of Ncfcf-hef- 41 -jrtaJi. Dynasty V (Courtesy 
the late Abdel Sakm .Mobuttmed Hussein) 
(h) Offering bcarrrs, temple of Pepy 11 , Snmh 
Saqqaix Dynasty V| [Smith, Scalptun and 
Pnhilin^^ plate 54c) 

AT (a) Wdghing metal, Saqqim chape] of Ka-ifer. 
Dynasty V-^VI (Omrtesy the late Cedi M. 
Hnh) 

(fl) Meitmka andliissomijiliLsSaqqarachapd- 
Dyiusty VI (Smith, ^tn/pturc cfri 
plate 5Ga] 

53 (a) Head of Itwoh from his Saqqara chape!. 
D}"uaAty V. MMSfum (Couttesy 

Brooklyn Museum) 

(b) Wooden statues in Saqqara of MitrL 
Dynasty V (Comtciy ihc late Cedi M. 
Firth) 

53 (a) Head of copper statue of Pepy 1 . Dynasty 

VT. Heaght of statue 177 cm : 6sd: in. Cdim 
Afusei/jfl (Photo Marbujg) 

(b) Copper ftatue of Memcn(l) Dynasty VL 
Height 75 cm 12 .^ iil Cblm Museum 
(Photo Marboeg) 

54 Head of pahitcd wooden statoc of Metbethy, 

E^y^u$tyV-VT. Height of statue »o cm : 31I 
im iCffnjaj Cify, FPi/Zidm RxkhiU N^hnn 
GitUfry fl/ /Irr (Courtesy William RoekhiU 
Nebon Gallery of Att, Kansw City) 


J 5 Baric of alabasler nstuette of Pepy' L I>)Tiasty 
VT Height 27 nn : toi in. Brooklyii 
(Courtesy Brooklyn Museum) 

5^ (a) Alabaster stamene ofPepy 11 and his m other. 
Dynasty Vi Height 39 cm : i in. 

/yii AftfJripifl (Cnuncsy Brooklyti Museum) 
(b) Wooden statue from Assiui; Firil Inter- 
mediate PeriotL Height 112 cm : 44 m. 
Bfljfflfl, AfiiJri^iR fl/ /trie Arts (Conttesy 
Mtiseutt! of Fine Arts, Boston) 

37 Parntod timestonc stela. First Intermedia^ 
Period. PhiiadulpMti, Unhwlty Muieum 
(Counesy Univerthy Muicimi, University 
of Pcnii5)'IvaiuaJ 

58 (a) Wall painting, Gebekm chapel of lt>% First 

IntennEdiate Feriod. Tifrinr, Afufco E^isra 
(CouTDeiy Mtisco Egirio, TndnJ 
(e) Wall painting, chapel of Djir at Tbflbei. 
Dynasty XI (Photo Harry Burton, courtesy 
Metropolitan Museum of Art) 

59 (a) Detail of sfceia of Wab-ankh ineel XL l>yn- 

asty XT Cufre? Museum (Courtesy Cairn 
Muscimt] 

[bJ Scaird statue of NeMu^pet-ra Mentuhotep. 
Dynasty XL Height 183 cm : 72 im Caira 
Almtum (Photo Hatty Burton, courtesy 
Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
tfo (a) Rehef of Queen Mrttu. Dynasty XT. 
Meirffpnliiim Afusi-iJiti n /(Comtay Metro- 
poliem Museum of Art) 

(b) Sunk relief of Queen Ncfeni. Dynasty XL 
MctrvpnfUm MuseHin nf Ari (Courtesy 
Metropolitan Museum of An;) 

61 Detail of co&n of Kawir. Dynasty Xt Cairn 

AftiJfrii?R (PhoEd ct>tirtesy Brooklyn 
Museum) 

62 (a) Meket-fa tnodrl of cattle inspecriom Dyn¬ 

ast)' XI- Length 175 mi ; 69 iu. Catn 
AftcKURi (Photo Harry BurtoUk courtesy 
Metropolifan Museum of Att) 

(1) Potneo of wooden ntodeJ of house of 
Mekrt-n. Dymst)' XI, Widdi4i-5cfn : I6i 
in, Mefnijhs/itflrl A-fMseuin ^ . 4 it [Courtesy 
Metropafitan Museum of Art) 

6^ (a) View of Mirgusa fort from soulL Dynasty 
Xn (Photo eonrtEsy Muhluu of Bnc Artn 
Bolton] 

(b) Southr^E wing, Uronard fortress. I>yii- 
Bscy XU (Photo courtesy Museum of 
Ark, Bosmti) 

64 (a) Dffcrbg bearers from temple of Sesoitris I 
at Lwbt,D)'nalty XlLMefmpekoJt Afuftfurfl vf 
A Ft (Courtesy Metropolimi M mettm of Art) 
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(b) WoodCTistawctiiciQfS£™traLIi5ht.I^^ 
aity XU. Hf igbl of New Yoit figure (on 
dghc) 3&'5 cm I as in. Cdr^ criJ 

Mftrvpf^Uim Mtutum ef Art (Photo liaity 
[Qyrtaii, cowito)^ Mctropolitm Museum of 
Ate) 

6 s (a) KjHstame of King Hot. £})Tiasty XU 
Height; 135 oo : 53 CiUw Afftsfiifu (Photo 

Hairj^ Bmtonp co^mc^y Metropolickn 
Miueiitn of Art) 

(fi) SutcJ of Semiiiwy &01D Kemu. 

Dynasty Xllr Hdglit j6B cm : 6fi in. 

McofNM fl/ fw Artj (Courtesy Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston) 

t6 Head of Sctmtiw)'. Dynasty XIL B^tetK 
A/twram (j/ Fifie Ahs [Coimmy Mtisenm of 
Finn Artip Boston) 

67 Queen Nefretfrom Tanis. Dynaaiy XH, HdgKt 
lia cEn : 44 im CmTff Afuseujti (Photo Harry 
Burton, couttesy Metropolitan Museum of 
Act) 

6fl (a) Head of seated Egunc of Atncncinllat HI. 
Dynasty XII. Height of statue l6a em : 6 % 
im Oa^n> Afu'tTbrfH (Courtesy Cairo Mmenm) 

(b) Head of itaftdlmg figure of SorOSEns QL 
Dynast)' Xll. Height of statue [50 cm l $9 
in. Cdirti Masfum (Courtesy'Cairo Museum) 

69 (a) Seated sratuc of Animy-seiicb, Elephanjtme. 
Dynasty XU [Courtesy Lahib Habachl) 

(9) Fr^gmemary head ofWa!i4ta I &Qm Qaw 
d Kcbhr« Dynasty XUr Tunir, 

(Conneffy Masco Egisdo^ Turin) 

yo (a) Headoflbu&om Qaw. Dynasty XU. THnn, 
AAuea Egiiia (Courtesy Mmeo Lgizlo^ 
Turin) 

(5) DagmeJU of statue of Wah-lu U frotn Qaw. 
Dynasty XU. THn#, Afuiea iijrair (Cour¬ 
tesy Museo Egizio, Turin) 

(c) DrtaiL hundug scenn of Scnbi at Mcii. 
Dynasty XU (Coiincsy Egypt Escploraiioti 
Sodery) 

71 tkconscmaion of tombs of Wah-ka t and )bn 
at Qcw* Dynasty Xlt (H. StcdEcwch, Die 
FUfJt^tgT^iKr I'ra Qlwp ^andipiocc) 

71 (a) ebapd of Uth-hotep HI at Meir. Dynasty 
XU [Conrtay Pgj’pE Exploradcm Sodety) 
(b) Dcir cJ Beriheb cetnemry. f>yttait)' Xri 
{Courtesy Museum of Hnc Arts, Boston) 

73 (a) Drtail, swamp iccnc of Ukh-hotep UI. Dyn- 
aityXU (Courtesy Egypt E3cplpraaon Fund) 
(h) Fragment of piinting from chapd of Dje- 
hury-hetep. Dynasty XU. Cjim AfiijeiM 
(Aulbor s drawing) 


74 (a) Daughter ofDjcbiity-hetep, from BE!iihch. 

Dynasty XU. Csifif MitSium (Courtesy C^ro 
Muieum) 

(d) False door, paiiattdcofliii of Djebuty-nekht 
from Eeishch. E^masty XU {Courtesy 
MuKum of Fine Arts, Boston) 

75 (a) OUcrnig scene, painicd coffin of Djehuty- 

uekhE. EJynasty XU. Mvman effme 

ditj (County Museum ofHnn Arts, Bos¬ 
ton] 

(a) OfiridngSp painted ce^n of Djchirty-tlckht 
Dynasty XU (Courtesy Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston) 

76 (a) Chapel of Amcnexnlut at Beni Haiau, loot- 

ing out from shnne. Dynasty XU [Photo 
Marburg) 

(fl) Interior of Tomb iS at Bctii Hasan, D^masty 
XI (photo Marburg) 

77 (a) Fig picking, diapel of Khnunv-hotep, Bcui 

Hasan. DjTiasty Xtt (N, M* Davies, Aiidtnl 
Ej^ypthfi Psifitingi^ pbte vn) 

(e) Bird-napping; scene, chapel of Khmmi- 
hoiep# Dytumy XU (Cop)' by Nina M. 
Davks, courtesy Metropolitan Museum of 
Art) 

73 (a) Wooden statuette, foreign woman and 
child. Dynasty XE. Hdght 15 cm: 6 in. 
Edmhiit^hi S£^ttis}i (Cour¬ 

tesy Royal Scottish Moseum, Edinburgh) 
(b) Lahun crown. Dynasty XU. Caedp 

(Photo Harry Bnnon, courtrsy Metro- 
polinm Museum of Act) 

79 (a) Dahshm ctowa of Klmumct Dynasty XU, 
Cdifif Afujeurn (Photo Hatty Bomwi* cour¬ 
tesy Metropolitan Museum of Art] 

(b) DE?tail ofLahun crowEL Dynastj' XU (H. E. 
Wiulod^ llte TftaiuK ef LahaUt ptaic iv) 

(c) Gold fish pctidatm Dynarty XIL Length 4 
cm : if iiL Edjrihvrgh, JJuynJ ScaHUh Alwjrtjni 
(Courtesy Royal Scordsh Museum, Edin¬ 
burgh) 

So (a) Dahshur jewellery ofKbunmetp Sar-tuthor^ 
and Metctct- Dyiuiit)' XIL Width of large 
pectoral B'S cm : Ji in. CmVe Afujeum 
(Photo eourtesy Museum of Fine Arts^ 
Boston) 

(h) Decorated faience vessel fragmems from 
Kcrma. Dynasty XU-XJE, Bostm, 
qf Fine /bts (Courtesy Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston) 

«i (a) Paimed pottery from Keima. Dynasty XTT. 
Borlftfl, Afiurto^ qf IHnc AfU (Dia.wmgs hy 
Udws Dunham) 
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{p] bvdscA gfsy Wife vessel fjoin Kctitiau D>ti- 
iscy XIU (?). ^fusm^n Fine Arii 

(Courtesy Museum of Emc Arts, Bostoa} 

S£ (a) Dciiil of iudsed vessel {Courtesy Museum 
of Fine Am, Boston) 

{b) Ivory inkys from Kcrnii. Dynasty XII- 
XUL Maseum of fane Am (Cotmesy 

Muscuin of Fins Am, Borton) 

Sj {a) Ivory mky? from KcmtA. Dymrty XII- 
XUL KJiiUiuM Musoim m\d jlfusaam 
p/ Pine Am {Country Musrum of Fine 
Am, Bevton) 

(b) Mica mp omaiojcnts from Kcrma. Dynasty 
Xn-Xm Kliiifium Muitmm eni Bdidi:i», 
Mwsrvafi tf Fine ArU {Courteay Musetiin of 
Fine Arts* Boston) 

R+ (a) GoB model boac of Queen AWiooep. Dyc^ 
wry XVIE, Length 43 '3 cm : 17 in. Cmrp 
MiJiruni (£. Vemkr^ Bipax €f mfh'mies 
dst Mas^ iit Cjow), plaDe 

lkdt) 

(a) Digger of Alt-hotep anJ drtai] of blade. 
D^'aasry XVlIl. Length aJS-j an : ii^ in. 
CainJ Afii^wjn (Fhoioi coufwy M«io- 
politm Museum of Art; Mosomi of Fine 
Arts^ Boston) 

S5 (a) Two views of Ah-hotep buceltc- Dynasty 
XVTTL Diameter il cm : in. Cdf« 

Mufuni ID (1914)^ plaur AYn) 

{b) Scamettt of QEiecn Tcu-shtri. I>yna4ty 
XVIU. Height 37 cin:i4| ill- Briitih 
Museum (Courtesy Trusters of the BlitUh 
Museum) 

®6 Axehead of Ab- 4 i 0 tcp. Dymscy XVHL Length 
of blade 13-4 cm: 5I in. Cau^ Afi«cf«ii 
(Photo Harry Eurton, courtesy Metro- 
politati Musmtn of Art) 

87 (a) Pylon Vin, Kamah, looking aorch-w«t. 
Dyiujty XVin (Author's photo) 

{0) Tutbmosid chapel and bark of gaDc of 
Ramesscs Ill, Medinrt Habu. Dynasty 
XVIIL-XX (Autbot'i photo) 

8S Obelislc of Tuthmosis 1 , ECatnsJc, looking west 
Dynasty XVID {Photo G. £. Kidder 
Smilh) 

iS9 Portico of Amibis sanc^iary\ Dcir cl BaharL 
Dynaicy XVIII (Photo Harry Eurtout 
courtesy Metropolitan Musemn of An) 

90 Harshepsut Temple^ Drir cl Ealuri D^tiaity 

XVIQ (Photo G. E. Kidder Smith) 

91 Dynasty ^ and Dynasry XVIE temples, Ddr 

d Bahari (Photo Hsirry Biinoti, courtesy 

Mctropoliiun Museum of Ait) 


92 (a) Ofleriogs before god, potlico of Anubis 

iammary, Dcir cl fiah^. Dyiiasty XVID 
(Photo Harry Burton, courtesy Metro- 
politan Musi-mti of Art) 

(b) Ikt quccti, from, south wall of Pimi colon- 
nade. Dynaatj- XVIU (Coiirtcsy Cairo 
Museum) 

93 (a) Village, south wall of Pimt colonnade^ Ddr 

el Bahati Dyriasty XVni (Courtesy 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) 

(b) Becepdou of Eg^^ons at Pouf, south waD 
of Pout cobunade, Dcir el BabarL Dynasty 
XVIU (Courtesy Muscimi of Erne Acts, 
Dostcui) 

94 (a) Upper part of Oskidc statue of Hatshcpsnt. 

Dymsty XVIIL Hdght 153 on:6oi in. 
Crtiru Mmmm (Pboto courtesy Metropoljr- 
tan Mnseuiu of Aci) 

(b) Plead &f Odlide itaroc of HatshepsuL D^m- 
asty XVDI, Height 43'5 cm : lyf in. Cdru 
Afuieum (Phoro courtesy Metropolitan 
Muaenm of An) 

9J (a) Scaled statue ofHitsliepsut (partly restored). 
Dynasty XVm. Height 19O cm : 77 in. 
Mftropoisidit Mirseuifi if A^t (Courtesy 
MempoHtsm Museum of Art) 

(b) Head of seated statue of HatihcpsuC (Cour¬ 
tesy Metropolitan Miumm of Ait) 

Head of standing sEaruc of TEithmosis UL Dyn¬ 
asty XVnL Hdghr 200 cm : ySJ im Cairo 
Museum (Photo Harry Burton, coartesy 
Mctropolitau Museum of Art) 

97 (a) King and family, tomb of Tuthmosis 12 ^ 
Valley of the Kangs. Dynasty XVIIT (Photo 
Harry Burton, courtes)^ Mrtropolitati 
Miucum of An) 

(a) Portrait of Senmut, from his tomb under 
Dek cl Balnri temple. Dynast)' XVm 
(Photo Harry BuFDon, courtesy Metro- 
puhtm MuleUin of Arr) 

95 (a) Bronic axehead. Dynisf)' XVIIL Length of 

head 1.10 cm : 4 im Bw/eu Museum (Coitr* 
nay &rlin Museum) 

(d) Bronze axehcad &om Semna. Dynasty 
XVUL Length 12 cm : 4.^ in. Xhdmitn 
AfujeiiME (Photo cotititsy Museurn of fine 
ArtSp Boston) 

99 (a) Bronze stand. Dymsty XVTU. Hcighr 7*2 
cm : 2I Ire Clrifrd|[j xVAfirml Hiiicry ALjrefiiii 
(Gourtciy CfaicLgo Namtal History Mu- 
snim) 
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(») Afttcftcmhct liimiiug mic. Dynjrty 

XVTI] (Photo Hany Butoil, cocntcsy 
Metropolitan Miucmn of Ait) 

iat> (i) Dog undjer master a diair (Toni of Du- 
wancheh, No. raj), TlKbea, Dymaty 
XVUI (Photo Harry Dunon, courtciy 
Metropotitan Museum of Art) 

(b) Detail of buudDg seent of inenc (Tocob 
No. Sr]* Thebes. Dynasty XVUI (Photo 
Harry Bnnem, coonesy Mctropolitajci 
Museum of Act) 

101 Hundug seme of Amfnetnhct (Tomb No. 

53). TbebcJ. DynMiy XVUI (Photo Hairy 
Bttnaji, courtesy MctropoHtiti Museum 
of Att) 

102 (a) Hall of Seninut Tomb (Ho. 71)* Thebes. 

Dynasty XVUI (Photo Hairy^ Burtoo, 
courtesy Mctropolitwi Muslim of Art) 

(a) Cretms in Scmtiut Tomb (No. 71). Dyn¬ 
asty XVm (Photo Barton^ couitciy 
MctropoliLm Musenm of Art) 

101 (a) Hathor (neate, Seumut Tomb (No. 71), 
Dynasty XVUI (Photo Hairy Bunon, 
courtesy Metropolitan Musetun of Att) 

(b) Hyena heads. Tomb of bitcf (No* 1 jj), 
Thebes. D)Tusty XVIII (Copy by Mna A1 
Davies^ courte^ Metropolitan Museum of 
Art) 


104 (a) Old man. Tomb of Intef (No. 1 jj). I>yii- 
ascy XVIU (Copy by Nina M. Davies* 
courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art] 

(n) Serving girl* Tomb of Rckhmka (No. 
100]. Thebes. Dynasty XVIU (Photo 
Harry Burton* cotutesy MctropoJitui 
Museum of Art) 

iaj Keftiu and Syrian tribute. Tomb ofMaJehe- 


p^EMeticb (No, g(S), Thebes. Dynasty 
XVUI [Photo Hany Burton* courtesy 
Metropobtan Museum of Art) 

106 Nubian and S)^mn tributep Tomb of Reth^ 

tnba (No* too). Dytias^ XVBl (Photo 
Harry Bmton* cotmny Metropolitan 
Miueum of An} 

107 f*} Ameuemlieb ant} the Hyma (Tomb No. 

J, Thebes. Dynasty XVm (Plioio Hiiry 
Button, courtesy Metropobtan MuKUm 
of Art) 

(b) ATnenhotep m ud Tly entbroaed. Tomb 
of Onen (No. rao), Tbetei. EJycasty 
XVm (Photo HiUry Buitoc, courtesy 
MetropuJitaD Museum of Ait] 
lOH (a) Fish, Tomb of HtirctnJieb (No. 78), 
Thebes. Dynasty XVIH (Photo H.n^ fl„r- 


ton, coofcesy McnopoHun Museum of 
Ate) 

(b) Detad of bimrnig sococ* Tofnb of 
mon (Noh 93), ThrlKS, Dynast)- XVIU 
(Phmp Hauy Burton, oouitcsy Metro- 
pulitan Mutetim of An) 

109 Harvest icjen*. Tomb of Meuma (No* 69)* 
Thebes. Dynasty XVTU (Photo Harry 
Biifton* counesy MctEopolitatl Museum 
of An) 

no (a) ChariocioharL’csiiccnc, TontboffChajcm- 
hei (No. 57)* Thebca. Dynasty XVUI 
(Photo Hwry Burton, courtesy Metro- 
pohtan Museum of Art) 

(b) Bowing men* Tomb of Kkaembet (No. 
37). Dymsty XVUI (Photo Hairy Burton* 
courasy Metropohtau Museum of Ait) 
III Head of tnaii^ Tomb of Ramoic (No. jj), 
Thebes. Dynasty XVin (Photo Hirry Bm-^ 
tern, courtesy McnopoliianMuseum ofArt) 
U2 Prificcsscs* Tomb of Khcruef (No, 19a)* 
Tlwha, Dynasty XVIB (Coimcjy Abmed 

Fikbfy) 

113 (a] Hfid of Nikht-min. Dyimsiy XVIIL 

Height 3+ an:i3j in. CdiW Mu^i 
(Photo I L W* xMullcr) 

(d) Wile of Nahbt-inim EJynasty XVBI. 
Height 84 cm - 3 j. In_ Cairp Afwjwum (Photo 

H- w. um^} 

114 (a) Woodm statuette of AraaJiotepm.D 

astyXVllJ.Height3ti-3 on ; loHn.Bwh- 
tyn (Courtcfy Brooklyn Museum] 

(b) Amenhotep son of Hapm Dynasty XVm. 
Height 142 ou t 56 im Cairo MuSaim 
(Coiirtesy Cairo Museum) 

[c) Head of Amenhotep HL D^njsEy XVltL 
Height iij t:ml4^5 in. BWiwA Masnm 
(Courtesy Tnistccs of the Britiab Mu¬ 
seum) 

iij King Amcnliotep W euihrmiHi, Tomb of 
Ramose (No, jj), Theba. Dynasty Xvm 
(Photo hhsTY Burton p courtesy Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art) 

Iii5 (a) AmaJiotep IV and qnceti at window of 
appearannsp Tomh of Ramose (No. 55). 
Dynasty XVTIl (Photo Hury Burton* 
cnuiticsy Metropdlitan Museum of Art) 

(b) Ramose ttedves couitim (Tomb No. js). 
Dynaiity XVIU (Photo Hairy Bunon. 
courtesy Mctropoliran Museum of An) 

117 Wooden head of Queai Tiy. Dyttaity XVUL 
Height 10-7 cm: 44 La, Balfn AfyseUFn 
(Courtesy Berlin Museum) 
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lia Coiirt of Lujtor Temple. I>yiujty XVIH 
(Pbesto G. E, Kidder Smiik) 

119 ColoKJ of Mrmnon at Ttebci. Dyiiasty XVtH 
(Photo G. E, Kidder Smith) 

Tin (a) Stairwa.7 in the South Piker it Ddr cl 
Bilki. Dyiujt)" XVIII (CoLUMy Mtuctuu 
nf FtnE Aiti+ Boston) 

(fl) Bedroom of Amenhotcpi HI, 

Pilirc^ Looking uotth-wcsi. D^isasty'XVm 
(Cotirtes)' Metropolitan Mwscum of Art) 
I5I (a) Cdling of kingk robing room^ MAlSuti 
Piker. Dynasty XVTtl {Courtesy Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art) 

(b) Ccxling oftohing room* north-Tvest harem 
luite. Dynasty XVHl (Couriesy Metro- 
policui Museum of Art) 

Ti2 (a) Nonh-wirst harem fuitiCj MaJkaia, looking 
souib-west. Dynasty XV til (Courtesy 
Mctropolibui Altascum of Art) 
fa) Piinted support forsKcLf^ soutb-west suite* 
Malkata, looking north. Dyuisty XVDI 
(Couites}^ Mctiopolitan Museum of Art) 
1^3 chair of SitunoiL Dynasty XVllI Height 
39'S emtiji irL Museum (Photn 

Hiny BciitolT, courtesy Mctropoltcm 
Museum of Art) 

IZ4 (a) ColoKal 5&tueof AmcnhDte^n^.Dyiwsty 
XVm. Hdghc 396 cm iij6 in, Ciiiro 
AfMjrjTAi [Photo H> W. Muher) 

[b) Relkfi from Kimak Aten ihriae. Dj'insrji' 
XVIJI (Aiiitdlj-J, 38 [193 S). plate ck) 
lij (a) Colossal statue of Ameuhotep IV. IJymst)’ 
XVllI. CiJiFo AinsflJiff {Courtesy Cairo 
Miiseuio) 

(b) Relief iTtim Kamak Aicu shiine. Dyuatty 
XVm {Coitttesy Labtb Habichi) 

(c) No&ctffiindprniccsses^hlocL&omLabnir 
Dynasty XVTII. /Vntu£?/p/jiiS, UniversUy 
Afusifijjn (Cemnicsy UnivetstTy Museum, 
Phikdcipliia) 

126 (a) Garden court. North Pilaejc at Amama, 

looking north, Dyuasty XVTII (Audiotk 
phoccp) 

(b ) Re<DustrucdoD of hoiud ou edge of "Wady 
in Kortb Suhurbt Amama- Dynast)'" XVm 
(H, Frankftift andJ.D. S. Pcndlehuryp The 
City AWicniuen, Ut plate xvn] 

127 ItecommiedQn ofCenUal Quaner at Atnami. 

Dynasty XVIII (J. D. S> PeiLdlehnT)^ m 
City ^AUieitdrcfl^ m, plate n) 

11 % Stela tepreenting Amenhotep III md Tiy, 
Dynasty XVIH. Height 30 cm : ili in- 


Bntiik AfuwMffl (Courtcty- Ttiutfiss of die 
Eddth Museum) 

119 (a) Birds in papymi thicks. North Filler, 
Amama. Dynasty XVEI (H^ FranlLfort 
and Others^ The Alurdf i^imrir^j^ p/H \ 4 pfrflr- 
rwJ^ plate v) 

(b) Goose, North Palace, Amama. Dynasty 
XVHL Oxferi^ Ashmpk-ftn Museum (Frank¬ 
fort, rif*, pktfi 3 d) 

130 Patfited linicsEonc bust of Notfetete. Dynasty 
XVHL Height 48 cm : 19 m, Berlin 
Afroewpn (Courtesy Berlin .Museum) 

13T Upper pm of standing staujette of Nofrctetr. 
Dynasxy XVHL Height of stanietie 40 
an : 15 J xViHjnjHi (Courtesy Ber¬ 

lin Mnseinn) 

tjl Pksterbead nfAmenhotep ID. Dynasty XVUL 
Height 20 cm t H in. ^Hn (Cour¬ 

tesy Berlin Mcscum) 

Plaster bead -of Amoihotrp Hi, side view 
{Coiirtcay Bcf lin Museum) 

134 Plaster mask of old man. Dynasty XVUJ. 

Height 27 ctu : lOi in, ^r/iA AfMieuflr 
(CoiiJtcty Bcrliii Museum] 

135 Plaster mask of old man, side view [Courtesy 

IV rlin Museum) 

136 Plaster mask of old womanr Dynasty XVID. 

Height 27 cm : loj iiL. Bfrlyi ii^nsfuni 
(Courtesy Berlin Museuni) 

137 Gold mask ofTitt-ankh-amornDyTiasty'XVHl - 

Hdgb: 54 ciii:at:| in. Cerfm Museuwt 
[CoiiTTcsy GdMth Institnite, Ashmolcan 
Muicnm, Osford) 

138 Statue group of TuC-aiikh-amon usurped by 

Hofemhfb. Dynasty XVHL Height Sio 
cm ; 3ii in. Twrin, Afttiirfl (Cour- 

ces¥ Museo Egizio, Tmttt) 

139 Heads of Tat-anfchr-amon staUie group. jHfiu, 

Mttsee Ejtlzia (Pboro H, W. Mulbr) 

140 Horemheb as a lerihc. Dyiwity^ XVIH. Height 

117 cm : 4A in. Mwairwm Ati 

[Courtesy McHopolitan Museunt of Art) 

141 (a) Paiurhig hi Tomb of Tat-auth-amon, 

Thebes. Dj-msty XVHl (Phuto Harry 
Bnrtnii, courtesy Gritblh In3rituti;^ AsJs- 
niDleau Museum, Oxford) 

(b) Fainttng in Tomb of Ay, Tbebca^ Dynasty 
XVTEI (Courtesy of Epigrapbic Survey, 
OikiitJ InsEiture* Lctxof) 

142 Huntiiig scene on painted ebest of Tut-inkh^ 

ajnoii. Dynasty XVHL Length of whole 
fcrn e f, 50 cm : ao im Gdim A/iixium 
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(PhotD Hirrj' Buriati. cDuncsy Mctru- 
politm Muxiuxl of Art) 

141 Righi hall ofTiUrstfitbsiinon huntmg socrke 
(Photo FUny Emtont coumsy Mctm^ 
polIt3D Museum of An) 

144 (a) Kinhitc pdcjxss and her rcriniM, Totob of 

Huy (No. 40], Thebti. Dyiusty XVIU 
(Photo Horry Burtoti* courtesy Metro- 
poliom Mracom of Art) 

(q) Uchcf from Memphire tomb of Horem- 
heb. Elynast)' X VUL Mwci? QV^d. 

(Photo H. W. MuOcr} 

145 (a) Unhimhed ttliuS in "itebaD tomb of 

Horemheb. Dynasty XVTII (Photo Hiarry 
Burton, cunitesy Meiropolitiiit Museum o f 
Art) 

(a) Relief of oH mam E>yna£ty XVUIr 
ifn AfuftfuFW (CouTtExy Broaldyn Miucirum) 

14/^ Alabaster V2scs^ Tomb of Tut-ankh^uDon. 
Dymicy XVDl (Photo Harry Emtoiip 
courtesy GnfElh fnsririTrr Aihtfi rt |rqn 
Musciuiif Oxford) 

14.7 (a) ^Treasury* of the Tomb of Tut-ankh- 
amoti. Dynasty XVTII (Photo Harty^ 
Burton, courtesy MetropolitaiL Museum 
of Alt) 

(h) Object lEuiiie outer urcoplu^i shrme^ 
Tomb of Tut-aiJth-amoiL Dynasty XVHl 
(photo Harry Burtoiip couitiesy Metro¬ 
politan Muieum of Art) 

Z4S (a) lukid chair of Tut-Mikfr-amoiL Dynasty 
XVIIL Flcight 102 cm: 4Uf in. Cuira 
Mustum (Photo Harry BuiEonp cotut^y 
Metropolitan Moscinn of Aft) 

(b) Detail of secuud itatr chariot of Tut-ankh- 
amam Dynasty XVlJl (Photo Harry Bur¬ 
ton, courtesy Metropohtan Museuin of 
Art) 

14^ Detail of inlaid chair. Dynasty XVm (Photn 
Harry Eurton, courtesy Griffith Institute. 
Ashmoban Museum^ Oxford) 

150 (a) Lion with crtKsed pws. Tomb of Prince 
Khaemwaset. Thebes. Dynasty XX (H 
Schiapatelli, Espiffrazi^nc della " ValU delie 
Rt^irte*^ bguce pS) 

{n) End of inTnid chest of Tut-^ankh^moiiL 
Dynaiiy XVnL Width r. 10 cm. t B tti. 
Ciktru Afuj^m (Photo Hairy Bunon, cour¬ 
tesy Mrtmpoliian Miueum of An) 

iji Lid of inlaid idtetiQfTut--3nHMfTiEe^ 

XVnL Height 31 cin:J2i m. Cairo 
MuHWjf (Photo Harry Bnrtoii^ courtesy 

xviu 


Gtilhth LnstimtCf Ashiuohrau Musciun^ 
Oxford) 

tiz (a) Neddace with vnltare pectoral of Tul- 
ankh-amom EKiiaity XVHL Height of 
pectoral 6'5 ctn:ai im Cniro Murntm 
(HlOtO Harry Burton^ courtesy Griffith 
Insdinte, Ashmokan Museum, Oxford) 

(b) Ivory ointment spoom Dynasty XVlTt. 
Leugdi 20^8 cm : in. Erai>Hyij 
(Counes)'' Brooklyn Museum] 

151 (a) Ivory ointment box in shape of grw- 
hopper. T>ynasty XVTIL Lcrkgtli gr r on: 3! 
in. GuRind/ Coikefim (Courtesy Mr and 
Mrs A. Bradley Martin) 

(b) Ivory ointmenE box in form of iwimmiag 
duck. Dynasty XVHL Length 15-5 011 : 
in. Bahmort, TF ahm (Courtesy 

Walters Art Gallcxyp Baldmorr) 

154 (a) Gkzed die. Dynasty XYIB. Bnpoit^yri 
Afuceum (Courtesy Brooklyn Museum) 

(b) Painted pottery plate Grom Mdkata Palace. 
Dynasty XVIIL li-httopotitan Musoim if 
Art (Counesj' Metropolitan Museum of 
Art) 

T 55 (ft) Glass vase from tomb of Amctihotqj H. 
Dynast)^ XVIIL Qnm (Courteiy 

J. D. Coone)') 

(a) Pjdon of Ramesses H, Lusof Temple. 
DjTiasty XDC (Courtesy Museum of Rue 
Arts, Boston) 

r56 (.a) Second court of Ramesscum^ Thebes, 
Dynasty XIX (Author 1 photo) 

(b) pint court, Mcdinet Habu Temple. Dyn¬ 
asty XX [Author's photo) 

137 Hypostylc Hall, KimaL Dynasty XIX (PhoEu 
G. E. Kidder Smidi) 

158 Two goddesses, trotth wall inner Hypostyk 
Hall, Temple of Set)^ h AbydoS. f^masty^ 
XIX (Photo Marburg) 

lyg (a) Head of seated statue of Ramestes U. Dym- 
aityXDL Height ofstatuc 194 cm ; 764 in. 
Ttmn, Masco E^a (Courtesy^ Musco Egi- 
lio, Turin) 

(b) Paiutmg of Nafrttxti in her Eoinb in VaOcy 
of Queens. Dynasty XEX (Photo Harry 
Button, courtesy Meteopolitan Museum 
of Art] 

lOo (a) Ramesside relief with fallen Auari rs . Dyn¬ 
asty XIX-XX Alrm’p0^ii4rri Muxum ^Aft 
(Counejy Metropolitan Musemit of Art) 
(b) IUmes$cs 111 hnntiDg wild bulh;, Medinct 
HabtL Dynasty XX (Photo Harry Burtorip 
couftesy Metropolitan Museum uf Art) 
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i^t Hk High Ptkit Ammliotcp bcfsire Romcucs 
IX, KamJc. Dytusty XX (Gocray £pj- 
gnphic Survey, OtbiLil InsdtuEc^ J 4 J 5 cor) 

(a) Gzrdcn aluine. Tomb of Ipy (No. ai?), 
Tbebca. Oynasty XIX (CouftESy Muico 
E^o, Tiidn) 

[b) Detail oflp/s garden sbrincr Djussty XIX 
(N. dc G* Davies* IW RjtivssiJe nf 
Theha, pLtc xxvm) 

i 6 'i (a) Hshing and agtkiilniral socne?, Tonib of 
Ipy {No, 317). DytiaJty XIX (Phow Harry 
Burton, courtesy Metropolitan Muicum of 
Art) 

(») Drtai] of lpy*s agrkiJtiiial seme (Photo 
Harry Burton, courtesy Metropoiitm 
Museum of Alt) 

164 Tomb of Samedjem {No-Thebes. Dynasty 

XDC (Photo Harry Burton* courcesy 
Metropolitan Museum of Art} 

165 Cat strpmt on doorjamb of Tomb No, l* 

DjtujC)^ XIX (Pboto Harry Burton, 
courtesy Metropobtan Mmeum of An) 

166 (a) Gdfidcu of borizon ’with sun disfcp cdling 

ofcntraJioe toTomb No. 1. Dynasty XIX 
[Photo Harry Burton, courtes}- Meirc^ 
politan Museum of Art) 

(b) Winged spirk over Anubis ivith scales, 
Tomb of Nalchtaruon (No. 341)- Thebes. 
Dynasty XK (Copy by Nina M. Davks, 
courtesy Metropolicin Museum of Art) 

167 (a) Sdverjug with gold tmdlelloniBubsmis. 

Dynasc)' XDC Height lS'& cm : 6 i itl» 
Caitjt Muxum (£. Vernier, Bij^tsx e£ w/eu- 
feriri {QiLiiiigiig du Muidc dn ClU/c), 

plate cv) 

(b) Gold ma.dt from Tanit Dynasty XXL 
CitiH3 Mj/iTHnf. (P. Montet, La Manvppk 
rayalt tk Tanis^ n, plate XLvn) 

16S (A)Pertord ftom Tanb. Dymsty XXIL 
Width 7 3 cm : ^ iru Cairo Afinewffl (#Co7«\ 

9 (i94i)j pbte xxl) 

(h) Silver bowl from Tamsi D^tiasty XXL 
Diameter iS i antyi m. Cmo Miiscwn 
(P. Mniuet, op, riL, plate Lv) 

169 (a) Gold vase from Tanis. D^-nasty XXL 

Height cm : 1 in. Odro Afasmm [P. 
Montcr, op. dL, plate Lxvn) 

(11) Inkid bronze statuette of Takinhit. D)ti- 
airy XXH-XXV. Height 69 cm ! 17! hu 
ibhiTHi ^^u5CUJti (photo Harry BurtoUi 
couriEiy Metropolitan Museum of An) 

170 (a) Fragment of coinic papyrus ’with cats and 

303C 


mice* Dynasty XX-XXI. Cairo Musrvm 
(Courtes)- Museum of Bne Arts, Boiicin) 

[bJ Comic papyrus- Dynasty XX-XXl. Bek- 
inti Museum (Comteiy Trusted 0/ Biidah 
Mmcxiui) 

17J (a) Portion of Satte Papyrui. Dj-nasty XXVI.. 
BfiwHyn Museum (Courtesy Brooklyti 
Museum) 

(b) Detail of coflhi painting. Dynasty XXB. 
BerJui MusfVJ« {Courtesy Museum) 

172 Gebd Baikal Temple- I>ynasty XXV (Cour¬ 
tesy Kluscimi of Finn Am« Bolton) 

171 (a) Piankhy tdkf^ Gebd Birkal Temple, 
Dynasty X XV (flrearted Photo* Coufidy 
Oriental Insdtuie, Univertiry of Chicago) 
(fl) Men leading bofSd, Piankhy tdinf Gebd 
BarkaJ Temple. Dynasty XXV (Courtesy 
Museum of pine Arts^ Boston) 

174 (a) Bowing Prince of Mendea, Pimkhy rchefi 

Gebd Baffcal Temple. Dyiuit)' XXV 
[Courtdy Museum of Ftne Arts, Boston) 
(1) Top of Piankhy siela ftoni Gebd B ufka l. 
t>ynasty XXV* Cain Mmenm (Courtesy 
Cairo Museum]| 

175 (a) Aliar of Tahnri^a, Gebd BaikaU Dynasty 

XXV (Brasted photo, conrtesy Oriental 
Institute* Univeriiiy of Chicago) 

(s) Relief bam Tahaiqa Temple, Sanam. 
Dynast)' XXV. Bcr/sVi Musn^rfi (Courtesy 
B erlin Museum) 

176 Altar of Atlaneru, <S51^<i4l bom Gebd 

BarStjJL Height 1T5 cm ; 45! in. Bpjfcm, 
MKKiun ofEaeAm (Courtesy Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston) 

^77 (a) Statufi of Tibatqa from Gebd Barkal. 
l>jtiasty XXV* Heights- jSa t:ni : 149 
turn Afbumrtd (No. 1S41) (Photo Cour¬ 
tesy Museum of Kne Arts, Boston) 

(n) Head of Taharqa statue, Dyiiasly^ XXV 
(Photo cciurtesy Muieum of Hne Arts, 
Boston) 

17S (a) Head of Tahaitji. E>ymst>’ XXV. Cuite 
Musamt (Pbolo H- W. Midler) 

(h) HcadofTahai^a,dde™wJ-IeiglLri 5 trn; 

i ji in. (Photo H. W. MuHef) 

179 (a) Gilded silver mirror handle of Shabako, 
Dyiusty XXV. Heig^it i 4'3 cm - il 
Boston, ^fuseiim ^ (Courtesy 

Muaemii of Bne Aits, Bostou) 

(b) Gold vase of Aspdta, Height 

31-5 cm : 124 in. Bi>j/pn, A/jiic?rfm of FUit 
ArB (Courtesy Museum affine Arts, Boir 
tern) 
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(c) Gold kuuik ofdkh tram Daphiuc. Dyn^ 
asty XXVL Loigih 12*5 cm ; 5 ul, 

MusttiM fl/Hrtf jIw (Comtcsy Miucmn of 
Fmc Aiq» Bcraton) 

[lo Sflitc idkf. Dyrusiy XXVL Mvseutn 

(Courtesy Brooklyn Mttscuni) 
ifir Wall in Tomb of Pibaa (No. 279), iLiebei. 
Dynasty XXVI (Photo Hany Bunon, 
cxinrtoy Meuopolkan Moicum of Art) 

182 (i) Saiie relief Dyruitty XXVt Xhimi City, 
H^itiarn NetMn GaHery ^ jit 

(Comtesy WiBiajn Rockhill nJ&oh GaL 
Iciy of An, Kanm City) 

(») PoirrAir of piamtik L DyiiMEy XXVt 
Brilij/i Mvmm (Courtesy Trustees of 
Bthyi Mascum) 

rS3 (a) Mead and ihoulden of a itatue of Meo- 
tucmliaL Dynany XXVL Hdght 50 
on : loi iiL Coil? AluaHTtf (Photo H- W. 
MBBec) 

(1) Suodbig statue of McntneniliaL Dynasty 
XXVI. Height TJ5 m- Citirfl 

Museum (Conrtesy Guto Museum} 

184 Portrait of Necemebo L Dytmity XXX. 
Bri/h/i Musam (Courtesy Trustees of 
British Mnscuin) 


1R5 Gfecn stone had of an old man. Eiily fourth 
mmuyn.CL Height 10^5 cm : 4I in. Boi/dPi, 
Musdiiti aj Bm Atts (Coitticiy Mtocum of 
Mcc Arts, Boston) 

r86 Detail ofZanofer relief. Early fbonh cenmry 
BvCt Alexmtitia Mustum (G- Maspero, Le 
Musk plafie xl) 

187 AgdeultiiTal sccne^ Tomb of Petodiii, Timdi 
el Gehel (Hcrmopolis Wet), c 315 b.c, 
(M» G* LefetniTep Li Tcnn&rdu de Biaswis^ 
plate xv] 

18S Second Pylon oflusTimipk.PhUac. Ptolemaic 
(Courtesy Museum of Hnc Arts* Boston) 

189 Capitals of West Coloimadr^ Pbike. Piolc- 

majc (Courtesy Museum of pme ArtSp 
Boston) 

190 Licm Tem^ and Kiritk B at Nagan First cen¬ 

tury B.c. (Bremicd Photo, courtesy Oricii- 
lal bisdture, Unsveoity of Chka^) 
tgi North CciDEtciy a£ Mcroe. Third century 
n.c.-fourih cenmry ajd* (Courtesy Mus- 
cum of Hue Arts, Bostou) 

192 McromcQuccn, PylouoflionTempkpNaga. 
Bm century B.c. [Breasted PhotOp cour¬ 
tesy Oriecta] Insdoice, Uruvwity of 
Chicago) 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AjJL Anterieait jeumal of Axdvteol^y 

Aiteiait Near Emem Ttoea jMn« B. Piicdurd, Aiuknt Near Eatiem Textt rehtkg to the Ofi TenamtHt, 


Andmt Oxntf 

PriTHTtnnp ii|jO 

tL Ranlcfort, The Art and AiAumure of tkf Aivktii Orient (Pcliail Histoiy 
of Art), Hiimoiidrsvorth^ tw+ 

.^ 4 ncuflf R^corJs 

Aiwiidts 

Atk$ 

J. H. Brcastei Andenc Recirrdt fl/ E^pf, 5 tqIs, Clucigp. 1(906-7 

Amoks dii Servia ies Anti^is^ dt V^ypte 

W* Wreszanski, 2^/ Alt^ypiisckn Kulturgefchiehte, 3 vok, Ldpzigi 

IWJ. 

Berntthit^ 

H. Ri<±e, Bemerimngen zur A^ptlxhin BaniJfflPwf gfcj Aiten lldehs^ 1 ^oht 
Zuiicli, I5H4, and Csifd, 

Bibha^aphy 

B, Port« and R. MoiA, Tapa^raphiad Bihlicgraphy of jdrur/ffff Hizro^lyphk 
Tgos^ KeUeJs asd Paintings, 7 voU* Orford^ ip-T-J* 

BuU. Insi. Egyptt 

Buli 

Bull 

Giza S^apalh 

Bultain de iTnstitut Ftm^ais d'Aiifdaii^ Orknlalc du Cme 

Btdktin de t'lmtilui T^yptt 

Baiktin cf ihe Musam ^ fttie Aiti^ Bosi^n 

BnUetin sf the M£tncfali!an njArt 

G, A. RctmcTj A Hisiffry af the Giza NatipdiSt ^ vob, Catnbddge, 
i^snd 19JJ 

Cnai Jcjfftlti 

Wa B. Enifiiy, Gteai Tamhs ^ die First Dynasty, 1 vok Cairo. 1 and 

Londpo,1954 

LUST. 

Eiustrated Lordm N«Kf 

J£JL 

J.N 1 RS. 

AitmicI 

Jomud af ^yptian Anhaeakgy 

Jounud cf Ntjsr Easiem St»£es 

J. Vandiei* Afiinwl ^gyptkntie, i vols, Paris* 193I and 1954 


mn, DeutseL Irtst,, Kaito Mitte'Junsen 4 es Dettlffben IniiitMsfSr Agyptbdie AltertnmstMttJt in Xuiw 
Mtt. Oriifttf-Gm/f. MiatSunj^m der Deuttdien Oriatt-^kteiM^l 


Royal Tcmhs 

W. M, F. Peaie, The Rayai rumb af the Btrtlest Dynaaki, i voli, Loniiaa, 

l^QI 

Sculpture and Painting 

W. S. Smidu A WtlarY a/Egfftiut Smlplure imi PiainHi^ in the Old Kingdom. 
and ciL, Boitmi, 1949 

Tomb Development 

ZAjS. 

G. A,Rct$ner, TkeEtevetapnientrfike^ptian TettA, Caiiibnicigc>M»i., 193« 
Zestetknjt^^ Ar^yptisehe Sprtuiie and AhettumdeurJe 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


PREHISTORIC 

Before 4000 
Taskii 
Baduiati 

Predynudc: 4Coa-i]W 
Amndan 
Bicly Gerxeau 
LatrOcEzean 


ARCHAIC 

Dynaiiy h a-t. 

Narmcii . . 

Ail 

Zer 

Z« CWadji} 

Wcdymy 

Az-ib 

Semeikhet 

Qay-a 

Dynaity H: 2p»o-;i7fe3 a.c 
Ra-Qcb 

Hercp-sekhfiuiiwy 

Ncitry-mii (Ny-^ieier) 

PcTibsen 

Scncd 

Kbasckhcm 

KhasckkcmiTwy 

Dynaity ID; 27Sa“26fio b.€, 
Sa-^tickbt 

NctcAltct (Zoscr) 

Sckhcm 4 iict 

Kha-ba 

Neb-ka 

Honl 


OLD KINGDOM 

Dynasty IV: 24 SBd- 2 j 65 B.c. 

SncfcTU 

Cheops (Khu&i) 

Raileidef 

Chepbreo (Khafii) 

Myoenttus 

Siipseikaf 


OLD KINGDOM 
Dynasty V: 1S6$-242Q B-C. 

Westriuf 

Sahmia 

Nefeziikara 

Shcpscsbta 

Nelcic&a 

NeMiser-ra 

Men-tati-Lor 

Resy (ZcdJcaia) 

Unaa 

Dynasty VT: 2420-2258 n.c. 

Teiy 

Weseckata 
Pcpyl 
Mcxnera 
Pepy n 

FraST INTERMEDIATI PERIOD 
Dytiwy VD: IntcrrEgniim 
DyoaAy VDI (Memphite}! 225 ^- 22 ja n.c 
Dynasty DC (Hcradeopd^ian]: 223 ,?- 3 i 40 B.C. 
Khery 1 (Mei-ib-ra) 
ij kingt of Tiidu Papy™ 

Dytkasty X (Hcracleopoiitao): 2140-2053 B.t 
Ncfcrkaia 
Khcty (Wah-ka-ra) 

Mcrikara 

t king ofTiidn Papynu 

MIDDLE KINGDOM 
Dynasty XI: 2134-1991 
Inlef I (Seher^tawy) 

Imefll tWJwnkh) 

IntcTin (Nckhtrriie^ep-ntfcr) 

Mcatiihoiep 1 (Se-<anyi-ib-tawy) 
Mentuhotep U (Ncb 4 icpct-ca) 

Mentuhotep lU (Sc-ankL^ara) 

Mentuhotrp IV (Neb-tawy-ra) 

Dymtty XU: 1991-1766 h.g 
Atnoicmhat 1 
Scicstrii 1 
Ameneiniut H 
Sesosmsll 
Sesostiuni 
AmmemhaL 111 
Ammctnlut IV 
Queen Sebek'^neferura 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


SECOND INTERMEDIATE 
PERIOD 

Dytmtk) XIH-XIV: 1716-1^ i.c. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


An ciENT Egypt \v3s protectcxl by formidUbk desert baincrs and confined to a narrow 
river valley* It was less subject to outside influences tKan the other great early diriiiza- 
tion in Mesopotamia, and k^ nilturc presents, as one of its salient duracterisDCs, a long* 
virtually unbroken continuity, hi an almost rainless country th e regular rise of the Nile 
every year provided the striking example of a renewal of life with each annual flood and 
gave the Egyptian a cheerful assurance of the permanence of established things, suggest¬ 
ing the acceptance chat life would somehow continue after death in the same way* The 
peculiarly Egyptian concern witli the continuity of life after deadi in a form sitnibr to 
that which had been experienced upon earth provided an clement in the development 
of the arts which was not present to such an extent in other countries. Thus, while 
architecture, painting, and sculpture ordinarily appeared in the service of the cult of a 
god or to glorify the wealth and power of a ruler, in Egypt we find emphasis laid upon 
providing a lasting dwelling-place for the dead, the re-creation of life magically in. pic¬ 
tures to serve him, and lastly the piorvision of a substitute in scone for his perishable 
body. 

This striving of the Utcral-minded and keenly observant Egyptian cowards the re^ 
creation of life for die dead man would seem to be intiimtely connected with the 
nattmdistic elements in Egyptian art, and is primarily responsible for the impulse co 
produce portrai ture which is a feature of tlie best of Egyptian sculpture. This worked 
against the formalizing tendencies which, particularly in Mesopotamia^ led more to¬ 
wards the stylization of forms and the employment of geometric shapes. Its naturalistic 
elements lend a familiar quality to Egyptian art which never seems a wholly oriental 
creation, although it displays die same approach to representation which is common to 
all other ancient peoples before Greek times. All pre-Greek peoples give us a kind of 
diagram of a thiug as maji knew it to be* not as it appears to the eye under transitory 
dreumstanca, ht spite of this attitude towards visual inriprcssionSp the Egyptian had an 
instinct to imitate closely what he saw about him. Flis natural dispositiou towards 
balance and proportion, cotribiiicd with a long-mamtaiued cradirion of orderly crafts¬ 
manship, strikes a symptliedc note for the Westerner. 

The availability of working matcruls is an mfluential fibctor which must be taken into 
considcratioti. The abundance of good stone was an. advantage the Egyptian bad over 
his contemporaries in southem Mesopotamiap who had to import dadr stone. The shape 
and small size of the slabs and boulders available to the Sumerian conditioned the 
rounded forms and somewhat uneven quality of his sculpture. The Egyptian early 
learned to cut blocks for buUding-stoiie* and the sculptor had a plentiful supply of recr- 
angular blocks from the quarry for his work. This may well be a practical reason for his 
predisposition towards cubksd form tn contrast to the rounded, conical shapes prefcired 
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by the Mesopotafnian* It certainly allowed for the largeness of scale which is another 
outstanding feature of Eg^^dan work both in scaJpturc and architecture* 

One is always conscious that the Egyptian has hewed his forms from the stone block 
and not rpodelied them &om softer imterials, as in Crete, where the only large-scale 
work that has survived is in plaster reUef which assumes a plastic form in contrast to the 
Stone-cutter s technique. This lias a modelled prcjccciou from the surftice which is 
opposed to the Egyptian tendenej' to maintain a flat plane in reHdSi In contrast to the 
dmeiss, static permanence of Egyptian statues, the instinct of the Cretan, who excelled 
in the Bshioning of delicate small figures of ivory, metal, and Eueuce, was to catch an 
impression of movement and lively action. The Cretan might be said to sec things with 
a painterV eye. The modelling of his relieft produces the same knprestionistic results as 
docs his painting. 

The Mesopotamian* on the other hand, tends away from natural forms in his sculp¬ 
ture and towards formal patterns. There is nothing in Egypt like the way in which the 
surfaces of the human face of one of the great Assyrian bulls are enlivened fay unxealisdc 
but superbly decorative undercuttings and contracts in planes. It is as though the crafts¬ 
man's pre-occupation with seal engraving impelled him to approach larger works with 
the formal equipment developed in that craft as well as in texrilc-mal^g and metal¬ 
work. Metal seems to have been a particularly congcnbl medium* and it is probably no 
accident that one of the Mesopotamian^s finest early crcariotis in sculpture is the magni¬ 
ficent Akkadian copper head ftom Nineveh,' 

The marvellous ficillty 'with ■which huge stones were handled became one of the out¬ 
standing characteristics of Egyptian architecture. Enduring stone forms were chiefly 
reserved for the building of temples and tombs, while secular archiiectutc continued to 
employ sun-dried bricks and wood. This lighter construction has largely disappeared 
with the destruction of the cities in the Nile valley and the gradual accumulation of silt 
from the river^s annu a l tioodr More has survived of the domestic architectureof the New 
Kingdom thau of other periods, particularly in the Palace of Amenhotep 111 aud at Tell 
el Amama, Considerable space will be devoted to this material much of which is not 
well known, sbcc it helps to balance the impression gained ftom the overwhelming 
mass of evidence which is derived from tottibsi The excellent preservation of so much 
w hich represents the peculiarly Eg)^ptian emphasis upon tomb architecttirc might have 
produced a distorted picture if it were uot for the beheE wliich caused so many personal 
possessions to be buried in the tombs and so ttiuch of the daily life to be represented on 
the walls of the tomb chapel. A great deal is reflected of what must once have existed in 
the cities and on the country estates. In the stone buildings, as well as in the pictures* 
there is evident a particularly happy Edlity for the adapearion of plant-forms to con¬ 
ventionalized design* especially in die shapes of columnar support. The palaces of the 
New Kingdom have preserved also something of a purely decorative use of naturalistic- 
ally represented plant and animal life in ceiling- and floor-paintings* as well as on minot 
wall-spaces- Something of this sort must have occurred rarlier in house decoration. 

The covering of wall-surfaces with scenes representing the ruler 5 rebtiomhip with 
the gods of the temple or the glorification of his acts on earth seems to have been com- 
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mon tp all andmt peoples. However, the Bgyptian's impulse to recreate life for the 
dead man. which caused him to make statues for the tomb, also suggested that he cover 
the walls of the chapel with reprcscntatioiis of life on earth. A dcsiie for pemianence 
early led to the ctsc of low relief carvings on the stonc-Uned walls of a tomb chapel or 
temple. Like the statues, these were pointed to complete tlieii life-like aspect. Li praising 
tlie beauty of these carvings there has heeu a tendency to overlook the hne quality of the 
painted detail oi the work in paint alone which sometimes takes the place of these tehefs. 
The usual Egyptian practice, which combined the skills of the sculptor and the painter 
in creating one unified whole in painted relief, has to a certain extent obscured the 
Egyptian’s ret)' real contribuden purely as a painter. In early times he was livailed in 
this respect only by the Ccetan. Egypt has provided us with an amosingly preserved 
series of examples in die field of waU-paindng which range over the wliole long period 
of Egyptian history. The finest examples of Cretan work are limited to a faiily short 
range of dme at the beginning of the Egyptian New Kingdom, while accidents of pre¬ 
servation have confined our knowledge of the paintiug of Westem Asia to a few 
examples widely separated in time. Thus Egypt provides fay far the latest body of 
evidence for the development of early painting. Moreover, we shall see that the Egypt¬ 
ian, with his naturalistic approach and meticulous interest in recording the details of 
'what he saw about him, developed an extraordinary dexterity of hrushwoik and a mani¬ 
pulation of 2 wide range of colour which is hard to match in andent times. This is most 
evident in the breaking up of fiatsutfaces of colour by fine brush-strokes of diiTerent hues 
to suggest the fiir of an animal or the feathering of a bird (Plates tojb, 129 }. The succe^ 
achieved in indicating texture is immediately clear if one examiiiK a rare example of 
such an attempt outside Egypt in the bull’s head firomthe wall-paindngs of the palace of 
Mari in northern Syria ^ or another head of a bull fr om the Cretan palace of Kuossos.* 
In these the detail is indicated summarily fay rather coarse dark lines. The emphasis on 
the duck outlines of the Mesopotamian example is even more apparent in die paintings 
of the early Assyrian palace * of Tukuld-Ninurta, where the strongly marked bordering 
of the diffcrctit parts of die composition Itas been compared to the isolation of the 
various elements in the of an oriental carpet. In contrast to this tendency to re¬ 

duce forms to a decorative pattern, the Egypdan was interested in the outward look of 
living and inanimate things, and consequently endeavoured to perfect his skill in indi¬ 
cating their surface details. He never loses, however, his sense of the clarity of their form 
or the use that can be made of line for this purpose. The Cretan, on the other hand, 
seems impadent widi such detailed tendering of an animal or a plant fonn. He presents 
us with a creature instinct with life and movement, but his Uvdy, instantaneous, im- 
pressionisde treatment will not bear too dose analysis as to the accuracy of its details. 

Thus, vridlin certain limits of his convendons, the Egyptuin approaches his subject 
with careful, painstaking attendon to detail. He has a tmtter-of-&ct rather than an 
imaguiadvc atdtude to the world about him, and when he deals with supernatural 
things manages with a kind of cheerful assurance to give them a &miliac, everyday look. 
Even the most remarkable monsters are rather dryly conceived, and one of his most sur¬ 
prising achievements was the convincing naturalness with which were combined 
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human and aninml parts in composite foriii for the representation of his gocU. The 
Egyptian mind did not nm riot in imagining such strange and frightening spirits as 
appear on the seal designs of Mesopotamia or Crete, Instead there is an almost com¬ 
placent acceptance of the orderliness and continuity of existence in a mild climate which 
was spared a good many of the more frightening caprices of nature. There is no expres¬ 
sion of that anxiety with ’which the Mesopotamian regarded the harshness of nature, nor 
did the EgyptianV surroundings provide him with the broken mountain crags and sea¬ 
scapes that stirred the imagination of the inhabiemts of the Aegean, 

The rationalized approach to visual Impressions developed by the Greeks was foreign 
to earher peoples. The Greeks first contrived a consistent way of drawing figures so that 
thdr different parts Tvere related to one another in die manner in which they appear to 
the eye. They then began to experiment vrith the placiiig of these figures against a back¬ 
ground in which the lin« correspond to a series of receding planes which a ppear natural 
to the observer. They ended by developing a system of aerial perspective. The absence 
of a desire on the part of the Egyptian to suggest depth and volume in his painting and 
reliefs b only one aspect of an atdtude towards rcpTcscntation wliich prevailed through¬ 
out the ancient world. It tends to generalization aceorditig to the charactcrisdcs of the 
people who employ it, whether this takes the form of avoiding movement, as in Egypt, 
or crystallizes a typical aspect of lively action, as in Crete, 

Specific historical events, if represented at all, arc treated as the symbolical memorial 
of a victory or some ocher action of the ruler. Often when a batde is actually represented 
it is given a form which might be considered an enlarged hieroglyph signif^g the Idea, 
This is perfectly illustrated by the complementary use of early word-signs and figure 
representation on the Narmer palette at tlic beginning of Dynasty 1, but the intimate 
connexion between wridng and drawing continues throughout all Egyptian monu¬ 
ments* The beautifully made hieroglyphs are small drawings in themselves and form an 
integral part of larger compositions* while the wall-scenes are really an exienrion of the 
written signs, Inscripfions are also a necessary part of the statues. They provided the 
csseiitiaJ identity of the owmer by giving Iiis titles and name, although the portrayal of 
his outward appearance is usually generalized without individual characterisrics, except 
in certain outstanding wot Its that we shall see appear throughout Egyptian liistoiy^ at 
petiods of remarkable creative effort. Similarly, the subject-tnattcr of the waU-^sccnes is 
restricted to typical aspects of Eg^'priati life w^ch ordinarily lack the narrative element 
in the sense that they seldom refer to spcEfific happenings. Backgrounds arc summarized, 
with a few trees, a vineyard, the selected parts of a building, or the upright stems of a 
papyms thicket to suggest the setting of a scene. At first there is litdc attempt to deal 
wi^ tlic spadal relationship between these simple stage-props and the men and animals 
w'hich they accompany. Emotion or individual feeling, and the dramatic rdadouship 
between the figures which this might engender, had httlc place, although we may find 
certain typified excepdons such as the mourners at a funeral or the dying forms of 
animals, * 

Howcrvtr, within this general framework wt shall find a constant cnliveniag of the 
whole by freshly observed detail and an increasing interest in the treatment of landscape 
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and aidiitectuia] backgroimds with orpcrimezit^ in the mote complicated grouping of 
figures and their rcladonship$ in sps^cc. This reached its most advanced stage in die huge 
compositions of the Romesside temple relkfii, where topographicaJ and even historical 
elemen ts^ which had first made their appearance in the Eighteecth Dynasty, are handled 
in a fashion paralleled only by the later Assy^tian rclicfe. The royal sculpture of the 
Twelfth Dynasty also shows a first attempt to portray something of man^s inner feeling 
in the sombre^ careworn fiiccs of Scso^txis III and Amenemhat lit At the same time the 
painter brought an advanced technique and a more subtle colour ictise to the treat¬ 
ment of textures which had already interested the artists of the Old KingdonL This was 
to be carried to a most sophisdeated stage in the very extensive work of the Eighteenth- 
Dynasty painters* 

Of course it is the significant changes which appear against the background of the long 
continiiity of Egy pdan dvilizadoa that qinckcu our interest. One of the Oscillations of 
the study of Egypdsui art is in learning to distinguish the varkdous in a style which is 
easily recognisable as belonging to that country over a vast length of chne from the 
fourth miUenmum down to ^32 when the conquest of Alexandet the Great brought 

Dynasde Egypt to an end. Initially one may have the impression of an endless repetition 
of forms, but closer txaminarion reveals definite characteristics of the Old, Middle, and 
New Kingdoms. Then wc begin to realize the special qualities of the formative 
stages which led up to tiiese great periods of achievementp First came that briUiaitt 
Archaic Period in Dynasties Hn, when civilization was devdoping out of the primitive 
Conditions of PredynasUc times towards a c nhnma ijrm in. the Old Kingdonip This so- 
called Pyramid Age of Dynasties IV-Yt began about a6So b.C- and tasted for some four 
hundred years. The freshness of a new beginning appears again about aioo B.c* in 
Dynasty XI, and shortly after 1600 hx* in early Dynasty XVIU, when the Middle and 
New Kingdoms respectively emerged from the darkness of those times of political dis¬ 
integration known as the First and Second Intertnediate Periods. Once agaltit towards 
the end of the eighth century bx* and after a long period of dcdinei we find new life 
poured into the old forms. This renewal was stimulated by the invasion of die Kushitc 
kings of the Sudan (which the Greeks called Ethiopia and the Romans Nubia). It strikes 
us as a more cousdous^ aichaiaing effort, kddng in the spontaneity of earlier nadotial 
revivals. 

The development in the Archaic Period had accompanied the growting stieugth of 
the royal housCp which reached the height of its power in Dynasty IV* The later Old 
Kingdom in Dynasties V and VI witnessed the IcveDing off of this power, the growth of 
a provincial nobUity, and fitudJy the collapse of the motiarchy at the end of the long 
rdgn of Pepy U. A feudal age followed in the First [ntemiediate Period* The disastrous 
breakdowu of the arts and crafts U tangible evidence of a profound social upheaval 
which is reflected in the later Utcraturc of tii& Middle Kingdom, It was to he the task of 
the Middle Kingdom rulers to restore order and rc^tablish the prestige of die royal 
housc^ This they succeeded in doing, but with a sense of their vulnerability which had 
hitherto not been expressed* Thrir task was accomplidied in a diangcd aimosphere 
which had brought about a new recognition of die mjer's responsibilities to his subjects. 

C 
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Regional ilifiereoccs Lingered on in the art of the Miiidle Kingdom^ It thus presents a 
greater diversity than had the imifortn style which earlier emanated from the court at 
Memphis. The kmgs of Djmasty XB drew deliberately upon the vo-tiges of the old 
culture whidi had survived somehow in the north. However^ a fusion with the new 
TJ pper Egyptian elements was not completed^ before themiic)' of the country again broke 
dotvn in D^mast)' Xlll, to be followed by the invasion of a Western Asiatic people 
called the Hyksos. The results of this occupation were chiefly felt in Lower Egyptn 

In spite of the general impoverishment of the country a more considerable degree of 
continuity was mainttined at Thebes during the Second Intermediate Period than was 
evident in the time after the collapse of the Old Kingdom. Thus^ after the liberation of 
the countT)’' from the Hyksos, die art of the early New Kingdom, while presenting all 
the freshness of a new starts appears in many ways as tlte end of a devdopment which 
W'as already well advanced in the Middle Kingdom. The first half of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty brought to a close the simpler phase of a civilization which was now to be pro- 
foundly affected by the complexities of Egypt^s new position in control of a wide empire,. 

The Middle Kingdom had considerably widened Egypt's contacts abroad^ with the 
occupation of Nubia into the region of che Second Cataract, and the establishment of a 
considerable sphere ofinfluoicc in Palestine and S)uia. However^ when Ahmose drove 
the Hyksos out of the Delta and pursued them into Palestine* he involved Egyp^ ^ ^ 
new policy of foreign conquest which was most completely realized tlirough the 
Asiatic campaigns of Tuihmosis HI,* This was accompanied by the subjugation and 
cgyptiaiaization of a large part of the Sudan. The efiects of the new wealth and power 
make themselves strongly frit at the close of the wars of Tuthmosis Ill. Force of arms 
had given way to international diplomacy by the time of Amenhotep lU* when the 
liEcury and splendour of the court reached a very high levcL The spoils of wax and 
foccign tribute dedicated to Amon had also vastly increased the power of his priesthood. 
To tins came a remarkable reaction in tlie religious revolution of Akhenaten, who tnmed 
from Amon and the old gods to the worship of the Sun Disk, the Aten, as the supreme 
being. 

The idea of a imiveml god that liad created tlte world and all living things goes back 
to the andent doctrine of Hdiopolis. It applied also to Amon in his assimilation w'ith the 
sun god Ra. The new creed, however, freed the Aten from association with other gods 
and replaced the anthropomorphic form of the sun god with the solar disk. This 
approached closely to monotheism and evidently originated in die personal belitfs of 
Akhenaten. The short-lived movemeiit was bound up with the character of this extra¬ 
ordinary individual and forms a unique interlude in Egyptian hbtory and artistic ex-- 
prcssioti. Its new features took litde hold upon the thought of the people, and rapidly 
disappeared under the restoration of the Amon priesthood at the end of Dynasty XVIU. 
Horemheh and the first Ramesside kingt set out to eradicate all memory of Aklicnarcn 
and his ephemeral successors and to return to the fonns which had prevailed before die 
heresy. 

The relaxation of strong measures iii the reign of Amenhotep 111 had invited turbulent 
conditions in rhe small city-states under Egyptian susrerainty in Palestine and Syria. Tlie 
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ominous unrest svas aggravatc^tl by tbe mtervcnrion of the Hittires. Revolts mdriplicd 
as a result of tte further neglect of foreign aiFairs in the Ammia Period. Horemheb was 
occupied with reorganizarion at home^ and it was not imdl the energetic campaigns of 
Sety T that Egyptian prestige was restored abroad. Ramesses II was forced to admit Hit- 
dte dominance in the plains of northern Syria, but the equivocal barrle of Kadcsb at least 
achieved a Kaifcetittiry of peace, in whidi Egyptian control was accepted over a cou^ 
side rafale part of her former possessions. In the latter half of the thirteenth century b-c. 
Merenptah drove off the first of the attacks which were part of that great mass movement 
which overwhelmed the Hitdtes about 1200 B.c. and^ sweeping dovi^ through Palesriuc 
and Sytia^ brought the *Sea Peoples^ lo the shores of the Nile Delta. Harnesses IH was 
successful in meeting the full impact of this dangerous thrust, but the former empire had 
now been reduced to the ‘position of defending the borders of Lower Egj'pt. In the 
following centuries Egypt^s prestige depended cliicfly on tlie persistence abroad of the 
recollection of hex long-maintamed strength. This had become largely an illusion^ and 
the sporadic attempts that were made to reassert control in the nortli met with no lasting 
success and usually brought oJamity upon those who had sought for help. 

The long stretch of nearly eight centuries W'hich followed Dynasty XX his been 
termed the Late PeriocL For the first four hundred years, during Dynasties XXI and 
XXII, the Ne\v Kingdom forms of Ramesride rime s were nuintiined under conditions 
of all^too-evident decline* Thcn^ about 730 B.c., the Kushite invasion feom the south 
brought about a revival which continued under the Saite kings, after the mterrnption of 
the short Ass^Tun occupadom However, Egypt was no longer able to ward off foreign 
aggression, and the Assyrians were foliow'ed a century later by the Persians. Native 
rulers were able to shake off Persian rule for some sixty years until it wai resumed a 
shon time before the Macedonian conquest* Throughout all this the Egyptian held &st 
to his old traditions, proving himself pccuharly resistant even to the impact of the new 
Hellenic spiriL 

In looking back over the tremendous span of Egyptian d^rilizadon^ it should be re¬ 
membered that fiom the beginning of historic times the king was always referred to as 
a god. He was sometimes simply termed die Good God. As Homs he was considered the 
earthly embodiment of an linden t deity of the sky whose worship was ptoemment at 
the time of the cstafahshmenr of united rule over the two lands of Upper and Lower 
Egypt in Dynast)* 1 . As Son of Ha the king represenied the direct descent of royalty feom 
the creacor sun god. finally in his assiniiladon with Osiris be would continue to reign 
over the realm of the dead; for he was repeating the cycle of the god who was tliought 
to be an ancient king who had passed through death to resurrection* Such a drastic 
simphHcation of the Egyptian conception of divine kingship presents ideas which w^ere 
developed in suecceding periods, but which had been accepted by the end of D^Tiasty V 
when the earhest preserved body of religious literature, tnoiMi as the P)Taniid Texts, 
appears first on the walls of the burialndiambcrs of King Unas. These poEent spells were 
compiled in order to assist in the king’s translation feom his earthly body into the world 
of the gods, and imply the recognition of his humaii qualities winch must undergo 
transfonnation after death* 
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Thic manifold nature of Egyptian idtigious belief defies sutnmary treatmenCi* We 
arr accustomed to the attempt to resolve opposmg views, but we must expert instead a 
many-sided approach to a phenomenoii, with the tesulc that unrelated explanations are 
accepted side by side. Formidable difficulties arc presented by the accumuJadon of bclicfi 
over the centuries through an additive process which was reluctant to replace one idea 
wholly with another or to discard the old. There is both cotitinuiiy and extraordinary 
fluidity in this. Two gods may be assimilated wth one anodier without losing their 
separate enti ties. Likewise there may be various manifestations of the same god, as in the 
case of HoruSp who as aveuget of his father Osiris, or the in^r son of Isis^ is quite a 
diflcTcut being from the sky god whose wings span the heavens and whose eyes are die 
sun and die moon. 

We find a mixture of popular hchd& and the attempts of learned men to explain the 
emergence out of chaos of that order which was personified by the Goddess Maat, who 
stood for jusdccp truth, and right. From the begmning the Eg)'pdan fck that he was sur¬ 
rounded not only by friendly hut abo by hostile spirits which had to be propitktetL He 
also sensed the more remote aud impersonal quality of the great forces of nature whose 
personificarions were revered as well as the gods of each locality. The local deities had 
at first appeared in the shape of animah, or more rarely were represented by a plant or 
manimatc object. Later, when they assumed human form, the animal head was 
qucntly retained, or else the original aujirial, plant, or object was borne as a symbol on 
the head. Tire Goddess Neklibet wore a vulture head-dress* and Hathor was shown with 
the horns of a co although she might still manifest herself in the form of that animal 
There wctc a number of difletent Hathors, although these were generally associated 
with tlie idea of a mother goddess, tier worship was accompanied by dancuig and 
sistra-pbying, and she came to be thought of as the goddess of love and joy. As Mistress 
of the Sycarpcjrc she was identified with a trcc-spirit in an old sanctuary near the Giia 
Pyramids and became the parroness of the royal family of Dynasty IV^ In similar guise 
she is later found dispensing food and cool drink to the dead. Through an interchange of 
functions with the sky goddess Nut and the Goddess of the West she was associated with 
the western mountain at Thebe, where she received the sun at its setting* 

In historic rimes the term ' dty god* describes what must have been an early concep¬ 
tion of a local deity w'ho presided over a commumty. Generally he formed the head of a 
family triad, such as wc have in the case of Ptah of Memphis with hts consort the lioness 
Seklimct and their son Nefertem, whose symbol was a lotus flow^er. As one of tlic primi^ 
rive villages assumed leadership over neighhouring commrmides, its local god acquired 
supremac)'^ in that district. Later pohdea] fluctuations might replace the god of such a 
district by another, or they might bring about his rise to narional importance* In this 
process one god might take on the attributes of hh predecessor or, if his woeship spread 
chiougliout the countty, he might assume the qualities of one of the great cosmic dcides. 
In the latter case he was sdll associated with a particular place, of which he was cou-- 
sidered the lord and in which lay his principal saructuary. Something of diis process can 
be learned from the sacred emblems on the stan dards of the Nomes or provinces virhich 
evidently reflect the independent districts of prehistoric times. Thus in Hettnopolis the 
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ibis 4 icailc<l Tlioth, ilic god of wisdotUt h^d lotjg supplanted Wenut, but her symbol^ the 
hare^ eondnued to be used on the standard of this fificctith Notuc of Upper Egypt, 
Ndth, on the other hanii^ always remained mistress of Sals» the capital of the Fif^ 
Nome of Lower Egype^ whose standard bore hex irmSj a shield and crossed arrows. 

The assimilation of one divine being with another is easier to understand if we can 
grasp something of the Egyptian's conception of a vital force w^hich was present to a 
varying degree in all things animate and even inanimate. When, in the creation accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of Heliopolis^ the sun, Atum-Ea, broughc Into being Shu (air) and 
Tcbiut (moisture), he spread his arms about them and his Ka entered into them. Here i$ 
suggested the transmission of a life-force which remained in continiious operation &om 
the beginning of the world. It was thus that divine nature imparted to the kingp 
although its fiiU potentialities could not be realized until after death* Lesser mortals were 
able to share some part of this force. 

The Ka was one of three emanations of the spirit. It ivas related to, but separate &om, 
the Akh and tlxc Ba. These had all originally belonged only to the gods. They approad^ 
mate to what wc think of as the soul and were all associated with the petsonality of the 
individuaL One could only become an Akh^ a transfigured spirit ^ after dearh. Its place 
was in the heavens remote firom the body. The Ba, on the other hand, was an animated 
aspect of the soul which could move back and forth from the dead body. From the 
Eighteenth Dynasty onwards it is pictured as a human-hcaded bird, drinking cool water 
from a pool, perched in the brandies of a tree, or fluttering down to join the body In die 
tomb chamber. The Ka is best viewed as a person's vital force which accompanied him 
both in life and in death* Cettain of its quahdes were inreimfied in the person of the king 
and they were fully possc^d only by supreme beings. The Ka had a separate existence 
and in one sense can be thought of as a double or as a protective genius* It was do^ly 
associated with the tomb statue and with nounshm^it. Through It the dead man was 
able to avail himsdf of the food and drink that he had contracted with his funerary priest 
to present on stipulated occasions at the 61 so-door of hit tomb chapd, and which could 
be supplem ented by the offenngs pictured on the walls of this chapei 

Until well along in the Old Kingdom the prayers for the dead in these cliapels were 
addressed solely to the jackal god Anubis- When his place was taken by Osins^ Anuhis 
still continued to care for the dead as an cmbaltner godn Among the gods of nature^ 
Osiris appears as the source of the ever-recuniug inundation and the ccsurgmcc of plant 
life. In this sense he was temporarily overpowered by Seth^ who represented drought, 
the sterihty of waste places^ and die violence of storms. Osiris was subject to pctpetual 
renewal in the reappearance of growing thiugs. Seth, as a spirit of nature, continued to 
be revered as one of die great gods, however much he may have been abhorred in con¬ 
nexion with the cult of Otiris. He was one of the company of the nine gods of Helio¬ 
polis* and acted as a defender of Ra against the tievcr-cnding attempts of the sexperic 
Apophis ro swallow up the sun. Seth Iiad his particular periods of ascendancy. It was 
natural for die Hyksos to set him up as a national god against the royal Horus, but he 
was ag;iin favoured in the Nincteetich E>yna$Ey, whose rulm originated in the district 
of Tanis in the eastern EJelta* w'here the Hyksos had maintained their capital at Avaris, 
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Thtf hope of rcsurrcttioti through Osins was niaintaincd chroiigli the popular belief 
in him as a dclBed kmg who was slain by his brother Seth and revived by his wife hh 
that he might coQtiniie as the ruler and judge of the world of the dead. Hollis^ the son 
of O^ris and Isis, vanq^uished his utide Seth in the struggle for the earthly kingdom of 
Osiris. Here the two gods jj^tnbolhtc Upper and Lower %ypt, Seth tlie south and 
Homs the north. In the P^'ramid Texts* at the end of Dynasty allusions to the Osiris 
legend arc niingled with solar heKefi in the immense body of religious lore which had 
been assembled by the theologians of HcUopolls. According to their explanadon of the 
origin of the world, the telf-creatcd Atum-Ra [the sun), emerging &om the primeval 
ocean Nun, produced the divine pair Shu (air) and Tcfiiut (moisture)- Tliesc were the 
parents of Geb (earth) and Nut (sky). Their duldrcn were the four gods* Osiris and his 
wife Isis* Seth and his wife Nephthys* This system of die nine gods which formed the 
Ennead of Hchopolis persisted in the &ee of other doctrines^ such as that of Hemiopolis, 
in which eight rather shadowy gods (including Amon, ^Tbc Hidden One*) produced 
out of the formless watery waste an egg from which the sun emerged. According to the 
Memphite Tlieology all things originated as thought in the heart of Ptah and issued 
through the commands of his tongue. At Elephantine it w'os believed that mankind was 
shaped by the ram god Khnum on his pottcr^s wheel. 

Other great gods were henceforth asrimilated widi Ra. Amon became tlie state god as 
Atnon-Ha, and Horus, in one of his many forms, appeared asRa-Horakhte (Ra-Horus-of- 
rbe-Horizon). The Aten of the Amama revolution represented the crearive force of the 
sun, freed from the association of other gods. In spite of the persisting force of the cidt of 
Ra^ the realm of the dead came more and more to be considered an underworld through 
the ever-widening popularity of Osiris. This was entered from the west, where the chief 
cemeteries lay on the edge of the desert, and contrasts strongly with the heavenly regions 
wliere the transfigured dead had been thought of as the stars and where solar behefr 
placed the ling with Ra in the *Held of Reeds’ and the "Field of Oflerings^, Through 
the nether regions passed the sun-bark of Ra. during the night hours, but it still could be 
beheved that the sun entered the body of the sky goddes^s Nut, to be bom again each 
morning. Nut was represented in the form of a woman with her outscrccclied body sup¬ 
ported by Shu, the god of the air* to form an arc above the earth, which was personified 
by the male form of Gcb. 

In the Pint Intermediate Period, porrions of the Pyramid Texts that had been intended 
only for the use of the king were employed by private persons. This was one of die 
sjTnptoms of the loss of prestige which the monarchy had suffered after the coUapse of 
the Old Kingdom, Gradtially there developed a new' body of religious literature* known 
as the coffin texts, which in the Middle Eungdom formed a transition to the more 
familial New Kingdom Book of the Dead, The Egyptian title of this later collection of 
material was *Thc Going Forth by Day** and related to it were other works such as die 
Book of Amduat ('That which is in the Underworld") and die Book of Gates. Evenfix^m 
the rides of these it U evident that the bright cdeidal afterworld of earlier thought had 
been adapted to a gloomy underworld in which there was a vastly increased dependence 
upon magical spells and amnlctic charms. 
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4000-3200 B.C, 


At some crmc a^outid 4000 r.c. die early settlers in the Nile Valley were beginning to 
emerge from the ncolidiic culture of the Taslan vilbgcs of Upper Egypt and those of 
Merimdeh on the western edge of the Delta and on the shore of the lake in the Fayum. 
The last-named district h a sort of oasis readied through a tiarrow opening in the escarp¬ 
ment of the wiestcm desert a little south of Cairo* These primitive village communities 
lay on Hghcr gTOtmd out of reach of the Nile flcKod which left a large part of the volley 
so swampy and overgrown as to be uninhabitable. The people of these communities 
must have made a start at the long task of controlling the flood-waters by dykes and 
canals. It was a labour which could be undertaken only by joint effiart and was the chidT 
contributory factor towards the co^peradon of several commiinitics which came to 
accept the leadership of one of the villages and the pte-cminence of its local god. These 
districts are reprraented in later rimes by the different provinces or Nomes^ each with its 
chief city. Gradually coalitions of the r-arions dUtricts were formed^ and this resulted in 
the two kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egyp^» ^ Prodynastic times, and tlic uni ting 
of the whole country at the beginning of the historical period about 3000 B.c. 

In Upper Egypt a Eadarian culture followed the Tasian^ to which it is closely related. 
The succeeding phases of the prehistoric age are better known from the many cemeteries 
which luve been excavated. They £J 1 into two wcll-dcfmcd grokips* the earlier Amta- 
tian of Upper Egypt, and the Geizcan. The characteristic products of this second group 
have been found in the neighbourhood of the entrance to the Fayiim, and therefore in 
nortliern Egypt They ore thought to represent the developing culture of die Delta. Tlie 
conditions of this alluvial plain which fans out between the brandies of the river a little 
north of Cairo have so far made h impossible to recover much tangible evidence con¬ 
cerning its early inliabitants^ The largest quantity of Gejacan material lias actually been 
found in Upper Eg^pt, w^here it succeeds the Amratian. These periods have long been 
termed Early and Middle Predyiiastic* to which was added a Late Prcd>Tiastic Period 
(called Semainian, Uke Amratian and GerzcaUi after a site where its remains first 
appeared). It has been pointed out that this last pliasc lias such ill-defined characteristics 
that it would be preferable to drop the term, considering that certain Gctaeati features 
continued down into the time oftranrition into rise historical period.* While the same 
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types of pottery and other grave eqmpnicnc condnued into the ktc Gerzean Period, 
matiy of the characteristics of the much mote sophisticated culture of Dynasty 1 are also 
apparent in an advanced stage of devdoptaent- This traniitioti penodt which might 
have lasted from fifty to two huiidred years^ represents part, if not all* of the time to 
which later edition, assigned lists of die prehistoric kings of the two kingdoitts of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. The sculptured objects which were deposited in the andent 
shrine of the southern capital at Hicrakonpolis commemorate the victories of die south 
over the north in the struggle wliieh finally resulted in the subjugation of the Delta 
which had been ruled from Buto. If we remember chat there is no intervening stage 
between thk transirionil period and Gcrzcan* we can condnue to call it Late Pro 
dynastic^ or Protodynasde, which is a somewhat better term than Dynasty O, which 
has also been applied to it. 

The Pred^Tiastic Period was a time in which man was beginning to Icam the me of 
copper for tools and weapons and was slowly working out of a Stone Ag^ culture. In the 
designs on pottery and the figures modelled in mud and fashioned from hone and ivory 
sve can see tlie beginnings of Egyptian art- The crafrsman was also learning how to work 
stone in the form of vessels as well as palettes for mheing the green paintt made from 
powdered malachite, which was smeared around the eyes. The skill thus gained was to 
form a basis for the Egyptian^ caEtiaordinary mastery of stone- Along with the fine 
black-topped red pottery ivhich had begun to appear in Badarian times, the Amratian 
potter produced a similar red polished ware which was decorated in cream-coloured 
paint. This light on dark painting is the peculiar characteristic of this time, in contrast to 
the designs in red fine on buff-coloured vessels introduced by the Gerzean craftsmen 
(Figure i). Geometric patterns predominate in Amratian design, but the painter also 
begins to experiment with the drawings of plants, animals, and men. These decorated 
vessels rcaUy represent the beginning of painting in Egypt- They are wholly Egyptian 
in character and have litde in common with the decorated which fiourished in 
prehistoric Western Asia. The essential characteristics of a familiar animal are seized in 
die figures of the hippopotamus repeated around the centre of the bowl on Plate lA- 
The same beast was also vigorously, if very simply, modelled in clay (Plate 2),^ 

By Gerzean times such figures were already being fashioned from stone, as in the case 
of the remarkable sUte jackal (Plate i) found at El Ahaiwah,^ one of the early cemeteries 
which lie along the eastern bank of the river in the Girga district. El Ahai wah lies several 
miles downstream from Mesaeed, where the hippopotamus bowl was found, and Naga* 
cd-Dcr, which was to condnue down into the Middle Kingdom as one of the burying 
grounds of the Thinite Nome* Thinis was the home of the frimily which founded 
DjTiasty L Its much more frmous cemetery was Abydos, frirthcr soutli on tljc western 
edge of the valley* The kgs and neck of the figure are not as long as in later reprcsctita- 
tiotis of the standing animal- Nevertheless this would appear to be one of the jackal gods 
related to Anubis as protector of the dead, even though it is not recumbent like them. 
Such a jackal god was worshipped in the archaie temple of the Abydos cemete^)^ 

The slate jackal (Pbte 5) is flat, like the Prcdynasric palettes w^ch were sometimes 
given the shape of animals, birds, or fish. It was cvi^tly not mtended for inch a 
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purpose, smcc k lacks a suitable space for cbe grimlmg of die cye^paint and is imusuaily 
iargCi being over a foot long^ Although it could not stand,^ it was carved on both sides 
and would appear to be one of the earliest images of a deity in animal form. 

Towards ihc end of the Prcd)Trastic Period the sculptors were daring to carve large 
figures of gods out of limestone. Three badly battered standing figures of the fertility 
god Min were found in the early strata of his temple at Coptos^ They were about 13 feet 
high and are more lemarkable for their size rhan for ^Vill in handlhig the human figure. 
The body is in the form of a long cy linder and the storne is worked as little as possible. 
Only a portion of one bearded head was recovered, with its sur&ce badly damaged. The 
drawings of shells and animals which are roughly cut on the strip which hangs down 






figure I. oa potter)- 


&om the girdle show a better delineation of form than do the few summary details of 
the figures thcmj<dvcs. They are dcwely related to the small Protodynasric rcliefe in stone 
and ivory and suggest an approximate date for the Min The style of these 

statues is refleaed in the bettcr-“prescrvcd small basalt male figure in Oxford (Plate 4). 
It may also represent a god, although the long beard is the otdy peculiarity which might 
be considered a divine attribute and we know ikit ivory and stone figures of men and 
women, were placed as votive ofierings in the archaic temples at Hierakonpohs and 
Ahydos* In this connexion It should he remembered that much of the carHcsr sculpture 
lus been recovered from temples and was not made for the tomb. 

We do not know in what part of Egypt the Oxford statuette was fimnd. It is 15! 
inches high, lacking the lower part of the legs and feet* and stands rigidly with the anus 
lunging at the sides. The figure is naied except for a dght-ficring cap and a narrow belt 
and sheath. The protruding rims of the eyes and ridges of the eyebrows, which mnind 
one of the treacment of embossed cloncnts in metalwork, are fotmd again in the carved 
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details of the ProtodynasdjL: relidTs which represent northerners with beards also dressed 
only in belt and sheath (Plate 6 ). The smooth surfaces of the hard stone show that the 
craftsman is beginning to have a feeling for dte special qualities of the material. This is 
even more evident if we examine the mote delicate handling of the softer material in the 
ivory statuettesp Tlie curious dwarfs on Pbte iB are the most primitive-looking of the 
ivories which have been assigned to Late Gerzean* They arc thouglit to come from 
graves at either Nagadah or Semaineh.* These odd little creanires, which are only about 
2 inches high* have a Uvehness lacking m earlier figures, but vary conrideiably in treat¬ 
ment. The crawling or standing dwarf holding a child begins to suggest something of 
the greater naturalism in the forms of the body to be found in another group of ivories* 
These were deposited as offerings, widt a variety of other carved objects of stone and 
faience^ in the early shrine at Hietakonpoiis. The litdc naked man in Philadelphia 
(Plate 5) is a fine example of this advance m repteseuting the humau figure. It is one of 
die smaller pieces, being about 4 inches high* Although most of the surfecc detail has 
disappeared with the disintegration of the ivory, it is clear that the body has emerged 
from the rigid forms of the larger stone pieces. 

The HicrakonpoUs ivories present a considerable variety in pose, costume, and head¬ 
dress. Like the larger pieces of sculpture and the carved palettes and mace-lteads* they 
must have been deposited over a considctablc length of time fto m Late Gerzean into die 
Early D^^iastic PcriocL The ceremonial palettes and macc^-heads, as well as the carvings 
with processions of birds and animak like those on the handles of the big flint knives, 
disappear early in Dynasty L However, it is not easy to distinguish an early group 
among the statuettes, since there is too general a resemblance to the small carvings of 
stQiie^ faience, and ivory objects found in the Abydos temple deposits which seems to 
have belonged largely to Dynasties 1 and H, and to ivory carvings found in the First 
D)Tuscy tombs at Helwan.^ The executiou of statues in stone w*as plainly not equal in 
quality to that of the small statuettes in ivory and the carvings in relief and, since there 
are no royal pieces which can be dated certainly to Dynasty I or the early part of 
DjTiasty II, it is not yet possible to establish with any confidence a sequence in die order 
of the few pieces of large sailpture that have survived, 

A recognizable archaic style was being established whicK would be developed in 
Dynasties 1 and II, reaching its culmination early in Dynastj' Ul, In painting, we find a 
monumental ticsitmcnt given to designs like those dra’wn in red line on the Gerzean 
butf-coloured vessels. Tliey are enlarged on the plastiered walls of a brick-lined chamber 
dug in soft crumbly marl. It lay on the edge of what must liave been a part of the pre¬ 
historic town of Mierakonpolisj which flourished chiefly in Amratian tunes*® Although 
the structure had no entrance and contained a scries of objects resembling the usual tomb 
equipment, it has been suggested that it was a sunken dwelling or shrine rather than a 
grave* It belongs to the Late Gerzeau Period, and makes one of the earliest uses of brick 
construction. In the painting on one of the walls (Figure 2), the boats whicli are like 
those on the poucry (Figure t) would appear to belong to a funeral scene. Two wailing 
women are pbced above the uppermost boat mth its figure seated under a hght shelter. 
Animals arc scattered about between the vessels with the same disregard for compsition 
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Figui<^ 2 . Hjcrakon^Ii^ watt-fd^dngk 


shown by the vas*-paiiiters. Below» on the Jcft, a mm strikfis diree prisoneK with a mare 
m the first appearance of a modf which was to be adopted throughout Egyptian history 
as a symbol for the pharaoh dominating over his enemies. Be^'ond, on the right, another 
man grapples with nvo BonSp as does the figure on the Gebcl el Aiak kuifo-handle 
(figure 5). Animals are caught in a trap and pairs of armed men fight with each other. 
The drawing of the figures show? litdc improvement on that of the vase patndngs. 
These scarcely alter fro m the Amratian light-on-dark example with the hunter leading 
his dogs, through the Gcnccan red-line drawings to the detail of a decorated vessel from 
the First Dynasty Icvd of the Abydos Temple with a ram and birds on a tree (figure i) ® 
The Hierakonpolis parnring docs show an advance over the linear onc^olour treatment 
of the vases in that the red of Sesh, the white of the skirts, and die bbek and white of 
the animals and boats arc filled in with solid colour inside the red outlines. Grtcn, prob¬ 
ably made from powdered mabchite, seems to have been laid over a white underpaint- 
ing on the hulls of some of the boats.^® 

The rchefr on a series of stone palettes and niaci>-heads not only dispby much more 
accomplished drawing than the paintuigs, but also show a progression towards orderly 
arrangement item the wild confurion of the anunaU on the Oxford palette from the 
Hierakonpolis templct*^ which, in type at least, seems the earhest* The figures of the 
dead on battlefield attacked by the lion (figure 3) are shnikdy disposed in a loose 
fashion as they must have been on the Louvre fragment (Pbte 6), hut on the mato-hcad 
of the Scorpion Kbg (Figure 4) aJid the palette of Narmcr (Pbte 7) the figures arc 
pbced. on base lines which begin to establish die fiimiliat Egyptian form of compositicin 
in superimposed registers. The vigorous modelling is particubrly evident in Pbte 6, 
where the crafisman has also made an attempt to rebte hb figures to one anodier« The 
hoof of the bull presses into the flesh of the man prostrate between his forelegs. 
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These small mottumeiiEs repccseiit hiscoiical steps in the war between Upper Egypt 
and die Delta. The lion and the bull arc difictcnl manifestadons of the ting’s power as 
expressed in his titulary in historical times. In this case they certainly refer to the ruler of 
the south. The standards with the emblems of the gods of the southern confederation of 
stares in Plate 6 have human arms and hands with which they pull upon a rope that 
evidently encircles the enemy. We arc finally given the name of one of the last of the 
prehistoric rulers of the south, the Scorpion King (Figure 4). On his mace-head he is 


Figart 3, Carved palette 


evidently presiding at die opoiing of a new canal, holding a hoe, while a bowing official 
stretches out a basket for the earth. Fan-bcarers and another officiai attend the king. A 
device later used for suggesting landscape appears here m the way that the irregular band 
of water sets off small areas in which arc depicted mtti labouring, huts of woven reeds, 
a palm tree in an endostire, and the prow of a boat. Men cartying standards are placed in 
a small sub-center above the chief figures. !n the top register of this composidong which 
was ingeniously adapted to the surfeces of die pear-shaped stone mace^head. is another 
series of standards with images of gods like those in Figure 3 and Plate 6 . From die posts 
hang down the Ump bodies of crested birds which krer represent the common people, 
often in the sense of rebels. Here there must be anodier reference to a triumph over die 
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men of the Delta; for clumpa of papyrus accompany the festive group of dancers and 
iiguics in carrymg-chaiis. 

The mcauhig is made more plain on the Nartner palette which dearly symbolizes the 
subjugarion of the Delta. Not only have wc reached a more developed, stage in writing, 
but, as on the mace-head of the Scorpion King, most of the features of the later Egyptian 
style arc cstahlidtcd. The large size of the prinripal figure now dominates the rest ot the 
composition and the convendons for drawing the human figure arc reaching their sian- 


Figure 4. StJsrpian ttia£ic 4 iEad 


tlirdized form. On one side (Plate 7) the ting, aocompanicd by ^ official cairying bis 
brandishes hii tM£C above a captive. Over Naimcr a head^ bctw'een two cow- 
homed heads of the Goddess Hathor. his name is set in a frame representing the facade 
and enclosure of the royal paUce. The new hieroglyphic writing is also used for labels 
over the other figures, but the idea of the whole scene b espressed in an elaborate picto— 
graph which still belongs to the picture-writing stage of the language* This shows a 
Homs falr nn pcrclied upon a clump of papyruSi In its human hand the bird holds 
tethered by a cord the bearded head which forms the end of the rign for bud out of 
which the plants gtow. Thus is expressed the domination over the northern land by the 
stato-god of the south whose etnbodinient upon earth is the Hocus NarmcTH The king 
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here wears the tall white crown of die soudi, but on the other side ot die palette he Im 
assumed the red crown of the north, when he goes out with Ids officials and standard 
bearers to inspect the slain on the field of batde*^^ 

There had evolved, then, in the Protodynastic or Late Geizean phase of tlic Pre- 
dynastic Period the political development wliicb made possible the brilliant civilization 
of Early Dy^nastic dmeSj as well as two of its most important adjuncts^ the me of tvriring 
and brict architecture* While httlc construcaon Im survived except for such brickwork 
as the lining of the painted chamber at Hicrakonpolis, the frame of the Horus name of 
Warmer provides evidence that the Protodynastic palaces were built of brick. The en-* 
closure wall, with its projecting niched towers banking the palace gate, is more ebbor^ 
atcly represented m the Horus names of the kier kings of D^mosty b but its cssoitiak 
appear here. The projecting bastions can be seen on the town enclosures which are 
shown as though in plan in the pictographs of the Protodynastic palettes, or in the sign 
over the fallen man at the bottom of die Narmtr palette (Plate 7).^ 

The actual comcruedon has survived in the recessed panelling on the faces of the large 
brick tombs of Dynasty I (Rgute ys). It appears again, in Dynasty U in die great brick 
endosurts at Abydos and on the buildings inside them,^^ which must repeat fairly closely 
the rj'pe of the fortified royal residence. The system of doors flanked by projecting 
panels with niches continues in the chapels of the ardiaic cemcicfy' at Saqqata. The 
Third-Dynast)* chapel of Hesy-ra, there, had preserved traces of the attadiment of tiie 
wooden planks which covered the recesses and supported the brickwork above. The 
gateways with niched flanking lowers were copied in stone on die endosure walk of die 
step pyramids of Zoser and Sekhemkhtt at Saqqara in Dynasty lU^ which arc thought to 
imitate the city wall of Memphis* traditionally founded at the bcgiiming of E^yuasty 1. 

The resemblance between this niched construction in brickwork and that used in the 
Protohterate Period in Mesopotatma Itas been frequently stressed. In both coutitries an 
exuberance m architectural detail was echoed iu the modelling of the rehefs on relatively 
small objects. This was later refined into a traditional style. Brick buildings replaced 
structures of reeds and matting stretched over a light framework and with an arching 
roof such as appears in simple fashion in the hut at die bottom of the Scorpion mace- 
hcad in Figure 4. The use of brick Iiad evidendy reached an advanced stage in Meso- 
poumia at an earlier time than in Egypt, and a stimulus from the former country upon 
the ideas of the latter lias been claimed. Nevertheless* the possibilit)'' of a parallel and 
independent development in Egypt should be given serious consideration. In spite of 
superficial rcscmbUnccs, there seem to be many difFerences in structural detail between 
the recessed paneUing of Mesopotamian buildings, which have to be studied largely from 
pLnSt and the Egyptian csamples, which arc becter known in elevation* being preserved 
to a greater height* The upper portion of the wall structure cm be seen in later examples 
which continue the C)qje and in representations on fake-doors and saroopliagi.^T The 
small reptcscutations on early Mesopotamian cylinder seals again show atmctunil 
details unlike diosc in die Fiist-^Dynascy Egyptian drawings of the Horus-framc.^* 
Evidence of relations be ween Egypt and Mesopotamia still remains tenuous and relies 
chiefly on resemblances between Mesopotamian examples and such motives as the 
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jtun doinii^ting ^ pair of liom and tie lotig-ti^xkdd animai wliici appear in Egypt 
(Figure s). However, the synchioiiizarioii of the t^itc Gentcan period with the Proto- 
literate in Mesopotamia has bccti convincmgly demonstrated through the discovery in 
Egypt of four cylinder seals of Jemdet-Nasr type, one of which with a fi ^h and lattice 
design (Plate 9c) was found in a Gerzean gmvear Naga^-Der ^ There is no doubt that 
die Protoliterate Period in Mesopotamia w’as one of expanding indumces abroad. Nor 
was Egyp^ isolated within her borders. Her contacts seem to have been, as in later times, 
through the Delta with the Libyan tribes which bordered it on the west and with die 
peoples of Western Asia to the north-east across the upper end of the Sinai Peninsula^ 
These connexions with the Mediterranean littoral had begun in Early Genrean times, but 
there was an increase in the importation of pottery from Palestine and in Dynasty L 

Most distinctive arc die painted vessels which were long ago recognized as foreign in the 
First Dynasty zoyiA cemetery at Ahydo«. Later they ’were found in tombs of E>ynasty I 
at Saqqara and in the neighbouring archaic cemetery at Abusir (Plate toa). More re¬ 
cently a few sherds ’with these characteristic designs in brown or red paint on a white slip 
have appeared at Kinnereth in Palestine and TcU-cl-Judcideh on the edge of the Antioch 
plain in nordiem Syiia.®^ The orEgtnal source of this potter)' has still not been deter- 
mtned. Curiously enough, no foreign pottery has as yet been recovered from Dynasties 
11 and IIL It begins to appear again with the Syrian oil-jars of combed ware in the Fourth 
Dynasty tombs at Giza.^ 



FigiiJT 5, Confronted jniniali 






CHAPTER 3 

DYNASTIES I-II 
32OO-27S0 B.C.^ 


Tub kings of the Bnt Dynasty achieved not oniy the military conctol of the whole 
country but developed a system of administration to govern it. This task, wliich dc^ 
pended upon the perfection of an iicigadon system and the building and care of an 
elaborate network of dykes and canals necessary to make fiill use of the agricultural 
possibilities inherent in the annual inundation of tlie Nile, was Budlitated by the use of 
the newly invented writing. At the same rime that monumental architecture in brick 
was teaching the height of a development begun in Protodynasdc rimes, the quarrymen 
had gained a considerable mastery of the cutting of large blocks of stone. Thh was 
evidendy developed in the north, where throughout Eg^'prian history there was to be 
citploitation of the fine white limestone in the quarries of the eastern cliff* across the 
river from Memphis. In the early cemetery there at Hclwan, large worked slabs of stone 
were used to line the burial chambers of some of the stairway tombs of the half 

of D^-nast)^ L* There is as yet less evidence for the use of worked stone in the much 
larger brick tombs which were beng constructed on the western edge of the valley at 
S^qara from the rime of Aha, the second king of Dynasty t However, at Saqqara Imge 
pits were for the first time excavated in the reni to contain the burial apartments. One 
of these in the reign of Zet, the third king of Dynasty I, had the central compartmenEs 
lined with rough stone and roofed with stone slabs.* These were not yet entcr^ by a 
stairway, but this arrangement was inttoduced by the time of the fifib iring , Wcdvmu, 
tn thcirnprcssivesubsmicture of another pancDcd brick tomb. The pit for the large central 
apartment was cut deep in the rock, and three side chambers were lioUowcd out of the 
rock. Large portcullis stones are preserved which blocked the door to one of these side 
cooim as well as the stairway, while two rectangular blocks may have formed part of the 
architraves to support the roof,^ 

Contemporaneously, granite dabs were being worked for the Sooting of the burial 
chamber in the structure which Wedymn built in the old Thinite cemetery at Abydos, 
The ability to shape hard stone into vessels had reached such a point that the craftsman 
could turn out pieces like the curious schist bowl from the gmall tomb of Sabu at 
Saqqara (Plate pa) of the rime of Az-ib, Wedymu*s successor,’ The vasc-maher has 
played with die hard stone as though it w ere cUy, turning fn diree-ljpped pieces towards 
the centra] contamet and leaving the thin rim unsupported. This skill was to make pos¬ 
sible the carving of raised rcliefr in granite by the time of Kliaseldicmuwy, die last king 
of DyTiasty U* in whose reign the Fifth-Dynasty Annals of the Palermo stone record the 
erection of a temple of stone. The technical competence displayed in the working of hard 
stone under Khasekhcmuwy is hardly suggested by the few surviving fTrampI^ of lime¬ 
stone reliefs, with the exception of the round-topped stela of King Zet (now called 
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Wadji) from Abydos J This and tlie fact that such large decorated blocks of gratthc were 
bemg ti$cd as adjuncts to brick architectore tnake us realize that there is sdll much to be 
learned about both architecture and sculpture in early dynasde times* This work of 
Khasckhemuwy did not long precede the Step Pyramid at Saqgarap which* at the begin-^ 
of D}Tiasty III, is the first great building in stone dmt has surrived. Khasekhemtrwyh 
burial chamber at Abydos was lined and floored with limestone ^ but the superstructure 
must have been of brick like those over the complicated suites of underground chambers 
tliat were being excavated in Dynasty H at Saqqara. Perhaps other mtermediate steps in 
the use of worked scone in architecture may turn up in future excavadons^ as well as the 
examples of rox^ sculptuic which are so badly needed to understand its development. 
The limited amount of material so far recovered leaves the impression that the execution 
of statues and reliefr lagged behind the inmiense facility and inventiveness displayed in 
the minor arts. This is perhaps due to the survival of only a liinited number of works, 
most of which were executed for private persons. Such officials were probably depen¬ 
dent upon the less able crafesmeu of the king’s xvorkshops. These must Iiave served as 
training^hools, but tlicy undoubtedly bid claim upon ffie services of the moat skilled 
men for royaj commissions* 

A few^ years ago no one iin;igmed that so much amazingly rich material would be re¬ 
covered from the cemeteries a? Saqqara and HelwaiiT although the brilliant dvilizarion 
of Dynasty' I had long been known from the more fragmentary remains at Abydos 
which were being supplemcnced from other early sites such as Abu Roash. Work is still 
continuitig at Saqqara, where each year new evidence of vital importance tunis up* It is 
as yet too soon to attempt to assess the foil significance of w^hat has been founds since new 
problems have been created which arc far from being solved. The succession of the 
kings of Dynasty I was first determined from the cemetery at Abydos, where the tombs 
of all the kings of Dynasty I from Narmer to Qay-a. and those of two kings of Etymsty 
IT, Petibsen and Khasekhemuwy, were identified by Petrie, The tombs of at least two 
early kings of Dynasty II have been found at Saqqara south of the Step Pyramid en¬ 
closure * At Abydos, Peribsen and Khasckhemuwy built the two great brick enclosures 
which have already been mentioned on p* iB. These were near the cultivated land 
behind die temple of Khentiamentiu, and at a considerable distance from the royal 
cemetety, which lay on the mound of Umin el Gaab frr out in the bay which the clifis 
form behind Abydos. These high enclosures,, with their panelled outer walls and par¬ 
tially cleared huiMmgs irnidc, have been called forts^ but they are more likely to have 
been imitations of the residence of the king* Perhaps they served to house him with his 
retmue when he came to visit the cemetery, as, did palaces connected with the funer¬ 
ary temples in the New Kingdom. They may also have been intended for the king’s use 
in after-life^ as were the structures erect^ around the Step Pyramid at Saqqara, Tf one of 
their functions was that of a place of reception for royal visits^ they were not unlike the 
valley temples which gave access to the pyramid precincts in the Old Kingdom*^ East of 
these two itnictures were large rectangles of graves of the time of Zer, Zet, and Qucjen 
Memcith, Inside Memeith's rectangle there were traces of a mud brick wall, and con¬ 
siderable portions of a niched wall without any graves around it lay behind the Memdth 
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complex. Since the Copdc Dclr north of these is built inside an old endosure 13cc those 
of Dynasty II, die possibility should be seriously considered that a lecies of stmilar 
structures stood here in the First Dynasty,^^ 

The teinpilc of Khentiamenriuj ‘Forcniost of the Wcsteniecs\ was a very importanc 
jihrinp in thc lint two dynasties {figure 6). It was to be a long time bt^ore this old jackal 
god of the dead was assmidated by Osiris, when the lat^s cult was brought from 
Busiris in die casiem Didta. Khentiamentiu*? name alone was maiutrined in thc kiscrip- 
tions of this temple thionghout the Old Kingdom, alth^ugia thc Pyramid Texts begin to 



associate Osiris with him and with Abydos. In thc Fifth Dynasty the funcrarj' fonnuLac 
in the Memphite private tombs also recognize this cojmexion. Later in the Old King¬ 
dom, Abydos became a place of pilgrimage which increased in popularity during the 
First Intermediate Period, Men built cenotaphs and set up stelae that they might be 
associated in death with Osiris, even though dicy were actually buried m their own dis¬ 
tricts. As an anddtu king who sufiered death at thc hands of Seth but was revived by the 
devoted effiirts of his wife Isis and son Horus, Osiris became the symbol of resurrection 
and thc ruler of die living dead. Pcriiaps as early as the Middle Kingdom die tomb of 
Osiris was a^odated with thc old mound of Umm cl Gaab, where in late rimes it was 
certainly located in the tomb of thc First-Dynasty king^ Zcr.^^ 
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It ]us long been thought that the sanctity of Abydos was dne ctiginallY to the biiriil 
there of the kings of Dynasty I. The discovery at Saqqata of richly equipped tombs 
larger than chose at Abydos and contaming jar sealings and other objects marked with 
the names of the same kings and theit ofEdah obviously poses a probkim It has been sug¬ 
gested chat the rulers of the united country^ after the founding of Memphb^ chose to be 
buried near didr new residenjce^ ereedng cenotaphs for themselves at Abydos that they 
might be associated wncli their ancestoiSp the Prorodynastic rulers of Think.^ Four 
graves found by Petrie neat those of Narmer and Aba seem to have belonged to some 
of the kings which the Ptolemaic historian Manetho placed at Thinls in die dim past be¬ 
fore Dynasties I and E, which be also called Tlunite,^^ It ii not clear when the capital of 
the south was moved to Thinis^ the site of which has not been ccrtamly idendhed^ 
aldiough it is thought to have been in the neighbourhood of the modem town of Giiga. 
The monumcnti of the Scotpion King and Narmer were still dedicated at Hierakon- 
polU, as were those of Xlmekhcm and Khasckhemuwy at the end of Dynasty IL Thinii 
would have been. geogTaphically betcer placed for the administratiDn of Upper Egypt 
and for operations agaimt the norths just as Memphis later was strategically suited to 
control tlie Delta. 

It may be that Aha, after constructing a small grave behind that of Narmer at Abydos, 
bier built the much larger totnb at Saqqara which contained so many jar sealings with 
Kis name. An even bigger panelled tomb like the Saqqara one was built at Nagadahin 
Upper Egypt, probably for his queen, Neith-hetep, A similar large tombi a litdc south 
of Giza, is thought to be that of a queen of the fourth king of D^Tiasty 1, Zet (now called 
Wadji)^ in addition to Aha, imprestive tombs at Saqqara contained the names of Kings 
Zer ZeC^ Wedymu (four), Az-ib, and Qay-a (two)p as well as the Queens Mer- 
ncith and Mcr-ndth. Thus ail the kings known &om Abydos arc reprcscuted at Saqqara 
except the first king, Narmer, and the seventh, Semerkhet.'* It will be observed that 
several kitigs are represented by more than one large tomb. Some of these were attri¬ 
buted to the officials whose mmes appear in themr but names of the same officials of 
Wcd)Tnu occur in several tombs as well as in Dynastv' I tombs at Abu Roash and at 
Abydos.^ Tlic Saqqara tombs lack the pairs of round-topped stelae with a royal name 
which marked the Abydos graves^^®^ but perhaps the greatest difficulty in identifying cer^ 
tain of them as the burial-places of kings is that none show that marked distinctioTi in 
external appearance which is so charactcrisiic of later tombs of rulers. All of them and 
others at Abu Roasb and Helwan, which cannot have belonged to kings, have the same 
long^ flat-topped rectangular superstructures (mastabas) with exterior niclting (Figure 7 )* 
The superstructures have hear destroyed in the royal cemetery at Abydos, but they 
must Iiave had a dbtiticrivc form of their owu; for the shape of the pits cut in the gravel 
and their close proximity rule out the possibility that they can have been covered by the 
known type of long panelled ma^taba. The form of the Old Kingdom sarcophagus, 
with its panelled tides and vaulted Udt has been used to support a theory that the panelled 
mastabas were derived from the tombs of the prehistoric kings of Duto, which copied a 
brick palace with a vaulted roof and surrounded by a niched enclosing wah.^^ This 
bvolvcs the unlikely assumption that some kind of brick vaulting had been inveuted in 
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(he Delta in Protodynaroc times. Actually the first corbel vaults have been found in 
Upper Egypt in Dynasty Ih although they may have been used by Qay-a at Abydos at 
the end of Dynasty t- The arch and barrel vault have not been found before Dynasty HI, 
The vaulted lids of the earliest wooden coffins probably imitated the aichcd framework 
roofing bghc reed strticturcs such as the Uttlc hut on the Scorpion macohead {Figure 4). 
The mats lashed to peats and lire pair^ papyrus flowers which appear on the niched 
waUs of the 'Palace Facade' panelSng ate also surviving elements of such lighi; structures 
which would <^rtaiiily be at home in the Delta, wiffi its great swamps available to supply 
the materials. However, such comtructions of matting have been asrigned a southern 
origin, and dte contrast has been drawn between the nomads of the south, ^ith their 
tent 4 ike dwellings and grave [nounds, and the settled iuhabiUJits of tiie north, who built 
in brick and copied theii houses for dicir tombs.'* Tliis does not seem to allow suffi¬ 
ciently for the possibilities of development in tlic villages and towns of the agricultural 
commiinides, which must long have outnumbered any nomad elements up and down 
the Nile Valley. Nor docs it take into account the variety ofliving conditions in different 
parts of the Delta, with its large areas of swamps and its fringe of desert land inhabited 
by nomad tribes.^^ In view of the uniform culture displayed by what has survived from 
Predynasric Eg>T^» considerable caution should be employed in the interpretation of 
arckitectural forms according to dieir derivation from Upper or Lower Egypt.®* 

The stepped brick coustruction which Reisner propoied to restore over the Abydos 
tomb has been considered too heavy to be supported by the wooden roofing bid on the 
brick lining and cross walls of the pits cut in the gravel In pbee of this has been sug¬ 
gested a low brick structure filled with gravel and aurrounded by a wall which enclosed 
open offering pbee in which were set up the two roimd-copped stone stebe bearing 
die king^s Horus name (Figure 7 a).^ 

At Saqqara a stepped rectangular brick structure was built over die burial-pit of a 
krge tomb (No. 3038) of the time of A^-ib, the risth king of Dynasty I (Pbte S), The 
steps were laid on banks of sand and grave! piled against a licavy vertical wall con¬ 
structed around the edge of the pit. They were only on three sides^ leaving the principal 
eastern face a flat wall through which opened two stairways that gave access to the 
upper and lower storeys of die pit. A system of terracing was next added around this 
stepped structure, and finally the whole was covered over by the sand and gravel filling 
of a niched brick * Palacc-Fafadc Mastaba* of the usual type.^ The first stepped stage of 
the superstructure of this tomb was only about 7 feet liigh {2-30 m,), and it resembles a 
monument represented on stone vase fragments and pottery marks bearing the name of 
Az-ib, This served as a base for a rectangular coustractionp but whether this was meant 
for a stela or mass of brickwork cannot be determined from the simple drawings. It has 
been calcubtcd that the pandlcd mamibas at Saqqara stood to a height of a little over 
37 feet (5'24 m.).^ The apartments in the suUtmcturcs of a number of these tombs 
show alterations, and it is beginning to look as though some initial protection was pro¬ 
vided over the roofing of tlie chambers in Ac pit, that the original scheme was some^ 
times altered in Ac Ufetime of the owner, and thar perhaps some or all of Ae work 
on the final panelled mastaba and the upper storage coiiipartmcnts in its fillmg was 
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Figure 7, ( k ) Abydol lomb ofMcmeidi; (u) Saqqifa, tomb attributed to MrraciEb 
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executed after the funeral Ac this mue would have been built the subsidiaty graves with 
their little plastcTed mounds, which arc laid out in a row around the main tomb^ for 
certain of the ardsans and personal attendants of tlie owner. As at Abydos^ these persons 
arc thought to have been put to death to accompany thedr master into the other world, 
but this view has been contested. If it existed,^ such a custom disappeared before the end 
of Dynast)' I. 

The most recent tomb discovered at Saqqara has been asagiicd to a Queen Her-ncith 
who w'as apparently buried in the reign of Wedymn.^* This had a siairw'ay inside the 
pit, and no t, like other tombs of this time, in a sloping passage descending from the cast. 
Over the pit built a sloping-sidetl rectangular mound covered with brickworL It is 
nor dear w^hether the two superiniposcd large chambers of die substructure could have 
been entered after this covering was in place, as would have been possible through the 
use of the roofed staircase wliich ran under the stepped structure of die later Tomb 3038* 
Again, this first covering of die pit was enclosed in a niched mastaba, and storage com¬ 
partments were built over it in the filling. It seems to be a simple form of the pit-cover¬ 
ing developed in Tomb 3038^ and both of these should be considered in rebdon to the 
kinds of supetstructure^ built over the tombs at Abydos which may have shown rimilar 
stages of developmcuL The stepped form of Tomb 303S should also he remembered in 
connexioti with the Step Pyramid of Zoser in D)Tia3ty HI, for which it is at present the 
only even remotely similar antecedent. At the Step P)Tamid the niched outer &ee of the 
mastaba has become a separate wall enclosuig the whole prednet, reverring to a closer 
imitation of its original use a 5 (he enclosure of the royal resi dence. 

The problems connected with the idcndficadon of die burial-places of the kings of 
Dynasty I are of vital importance Iiistorically, and new evidence continues to appear 
Irom Saqqara, However* for the study of Egypiian art, the discoveries of recent years 
arc perhaprs even more valuable in supplementing the fragmentary Ahydos material to 
present a picture of the brilliant civilization of Dynasty L The perfection of craftsman¬ 
ship evinced by the furniture. jewcUery, and stone vessels is astonishing. It is in these 
objects of daily use in the palaces of the king and his great officials that we can best judge 
the accomplishment of the royal craftsmen. Such an object a$ the round plaque (Plate 
9 b) anticipates on a small scale die syle of the early Old Kingdom. One of the hounds 
attacking thdr prey is carved in relief from the black steatite of die disk. The other dog 
and the mo gazelles are of pink-stained alabaster let into the surface. The whole piece is 
only a little over 3 inches in diameter. It was the most elaborately decorated of a series 
of such disks which may have been used for playing a game.^ The broken pieces of 
beds, chairs, stools* and chests which ’were found both at Saqqara and Abydos ^ suggest 
the estahlishmeni at this early date of forms and decoration Imo wn ftom the fumiEure of 
Queen Heiep-heres at tlie beginning of Dynastj^ IV (Pbtc 30 a). The portion of die hd 
of 1 small hox found in the earliest excavations at Abydos ® is a fine example of the 
use of hound-reed-mat patterns which were extensiviy used both for fiimitiire and 
architectural details. The pUcc for the royal name has been left blank in the Horus frame 
set between protective emblems in the centre of the border on the outer 6cc of this lid 
(Plate lOB, bdow). The inner face of the lid was inlaid ’with a geometrical design of thin 
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trmiglcs of lienee, the gbzed frit tmde of powdered quartz which had been invented 
in Prcdynastic rimes " Fine carpentry equal to that of the cabinet-maker was also 
lavished on the wooden lining of tomb chambersH These give a hint of the appearance 
of the pakee interiors in which the furniture was used before being placed in die tomb. 
Sometimes coloured mats were stuck on the mud-plastered walls, and in one case brick 
pilasters were J&ced with wood on which had been fastened long vertical strips of goJd 
imitaring bound reeds.^^ 

In the tomb of King Zer at Abydos four bracelets were found sdJl in place on the 
linen-wrapped artn which was all that r em ained of a body which was thought to be 
Zer"s queen.^ The Horus frames in the upper bracelet on Plate tia are of alternating 
gold and turquoise pieces. Lapis lazuli and turquoise beads are used with the gold in the 
other bracelets, one of which has a larger gold rosette* It was not only members of the 
royal family who could possess such valuable ornaments; for in a First-Dynasty grave 
of the cemccety of Naga-cd-Det in the Abydos-Tliinite district was found a body wear¬ 
ing a plain drdet oi gold on its head and necklaces of stone and gold beads, as well as 
remarkable gold amulets,^ There were twcJit)'-four beads in die form of shells, of 
whidi two appear at die top of Plate iib. There were also ten big barrel beads with 
bands ot an odd w^avy design. The front and back of the three ajuulcts arc showm The 
largest is a kind of capsule in the form of a beetle on whicli a design of the crossed arrows 
and shields of the Delta Goddess Ncitli of Sahs^ on a standard, was cut out of the gold 
sheet and rilled with blue paste. The head was removable, and the legs of the insect arc 
marked on the tmderride of the body. The capsule had no means of attachment, and per- 
liap did not form a part of a necklace* as did the antelope and the bulk These two 
animals were likewise of tliiu geld wliich was pressed over a fillin g of pink ccmctic. In 
rioiit, the forms of the animals are vigorously modelled, while the back is a plain gold 
sheet. The antelope wears a colla r from which hangs an emblem in the form of a girdle 
tic, while A Idathor head U attached to the band rotmd the builds neck. 

Parts of two large wooden statues from Abydos iu Oxford and the base and fret of 
two otlicr standing figures found recently at Saqqara suggest that royal workmanihip 
of Dynasty I may have been more advanced, at least in a softer material, tlian the few 
stouc pieces whicli have survived wokild indicate. The upper part of a small seated hmc- 
stone figure in Cairo (Plate 12 , A and b) lias part of its crisply carved surfaces well pre¬ 
served. Its source is unknown, and the complicated head-dress is not unlike that in some 
of the Hierakonpolis ivories which anticipates a wig with two heavy curls worn by 
queens in the Middle Kingdom. Tliere is a certain rcsemblajicc to the royal hcad-clodi, 
as in one of the two battered seated figures from Hierakonpolis which arc though e to 
represent a protadynastic king and his qnecn.^^ There is again a similarity to a less 
experdy worked small seated male limestone figure in Berlin,^ buL the modelling of the 
eye, forehead, and check is finer* Stylistically^ the Cairo piece is as close as sculpture in 
the round can be to the relief of a princess on a limestone niche-stone found by Professor 
Etnerji^ at Si^qqara in one of the subsidiary tombs of Dynasty II (Pbte 14)*^ There is the 
fumbling disproportion in die parts of die figure and a concentration of minute 
detail on certain areas, while others arc left plain. It is impossible to be cemin from the 
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head-dms whedicr s royal personage or a woman is tcpresctiied by the statuette. The 
one braid hanging over the shoulder suggests the sidelock of a young prince, but both 
the statuette and the princess on the niche^one wear the same kind of robe «>veri&g 
only one shoulder which is found in the case of both men and women in other reliefs. 

There is a sharper edge to die outlines in the carving of a second niche-stone from a 
Dynasty n tomb at Saqqara (Plate 13). Here the painted surface was remaikabiy well 
preserved to give a unique impression of a completed early relief. The restricted colour 
scheme, in which red, yellow, and black predominate, seems to accord well with the 
arduuc character of the piece. However, there are a few touches of green and blue - 
colours vrhich were still used sparingly even in the early part of Dynasty IV. Green 
appeared in the Uierakonpolis painting in late Gerzean times, but blue was unknown 
before the reign of Cheops in Dyuast)' IV ^ undl recently, when it tvas found in the mat 
patterns on First-Dynasty tombs at Saqqata.^ In the painted relief the man wears a 
black-spotted panther skin with red shoulderndcs and is seated before a stone table con¬ 
sisting of a bowl containing half-loaves of bread set on a cylindrical stand. The man’s 
tides arc written in front of his free, and food ofFcrings are placed round the tabic and 
in the compartment list on the right, which is headed by various kinds of linen. There 
arc here all die elements of what was to be the tradidoual tabic scene of the Fourth- 
Dynasty Giza slab-stclac (Plate 3 pa) and the ublct over the Old Kingdom falsodoor. 
At Saqqara such stones were set into the brick mche of the exterior chapel of a mastaba 
which had a plain face without the panelling of Dynasty Others were placed in the 
ceiling of the underground chamhers of Dynasty 11 at Helwan, fastened fare down 
above the burial at die bottom of a litde shaft which ran up to the sur^e.** One was 
even carUer, since it lay on die floor of one of the stairway pits of the second half of 
Dynasty 

We can no longer assign a rock carving at Sinai ” to Dynasty I, since the name 
long read Semerkhet is now recognized to be diat of Sekhera-khet, who foUowed 
Zxa/ti in coiutructmg a step pyramid at Saqqaia in Dynasty HL Except for the badly 
damaged granite raised reliefr of Khasckhemuwy froni HierakonpoUs and El J£ab (see 
p. 3 o), which, like the statues of Khasekhem to be discussed presently, show a great 
advance in skill, the only other temple reliefs of royal workmanship which have sur¬ 
vived betray die same rather faltering draughtsmanship and cutting as do the private 
pieces we have just been considering.^ 

Towards the end of Dynasty 0, two siniilar seated statues of King Khasekhem show 
that die royal sculptor was overcoming the problems of representing the human figure. 
He has also acquired an equal facility whedier working in hard or soft stone; for the 
statue in Oxford is cut from limestone, while that in Cairo (Plate i jb) is worked in 
sUtc,+* hi the shaping of the hands and feet, and particularly in the modelling of die face, 
these statues show a great advance over anydiing known from an earlier time, while the 
genera) proportions of the figure are better balanced. The area of the eye and its upper 
lid has received a new plasdc treatment, and there is an air of crisp, youthful tautness 
emphasized by the line of the robe which rises sharply around the neck of the Cairo 
figure. The king wears the tall white crown of Upper Egypt from which the ear still 
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projects clutnsUy, ^thougK better formed thnn in tbc earlier limestone firagment ia 
Plate iiA. Both statues were set up tn the old s hrine at HierakonpoUs and evidently 
commemorate some tnsurr«tioiv in the north; for on their bases arc incised freely drawn 
hguies of remark ahly limp and contorted slain enemies, with a clump of papyrus 
springing from the head of one of them and numerals indicatiiig themimberoftheckad. 
In these statues we find the sculptor working at his best in the archaic style which is more 
fully illustrated by a variety of works in Dynasty lH, 



CHAPTER 4 

DYNASTY HI 

1-^&0-26&0 b . c . 


The wcll-kiiown smme of King Zoser in Cairo (Plate 15A) was found sail in place iu 
tlie closed statuc-ciiamber beside his temple on the north side ot the Step 

Pyramid at Saqqara.^ It faced two round holes in the wall, as diougli looking out^ so 
that the purifying smoke of iacense offered there could penetrate to it, but also that the 
spirit might move freely to and &om this cmlxxlmicnt in stone. The king is wrapped in 
the long robe associated with the Sed Jubilee* He wears the royal head-dotli over a heavy 
wig and a long divine beard. He is seated on a diroiie, like that of Klmsekhem, ■with the 
wooden &ame imitated at the side in raised relief The youthful suppleness and wiry 
strength of Khasekhem have given way to a heavier majesty* The wrendiiug cut of die 
inlaid eyes and damage to the nose have not entirely deprived the full face^ widi its 
prominent mouthy of a character Tvhkh appears also in reliefe representing Zoser (Plate 
zoa)* Although the statue is in general treated in simple masses^ the detailed carving of 
the strands of Imir in the wig is a feature w'hich we noticed in the Cairo statuette and 
rcliefe of Dynasty^ II (Pktes 11 and 14), In other fragments of statues from the Step 
Pyramid complex, which include porriom of a colossal figure of the king, this is even 
more evident. The basically simple form is decorated with an mtricaije series of flat pat¬ 
terns to represent the strands of hair iu elaborate wigs^ the beadwork of belts and aprons^ 
or tile woven stuif of a girdle*^ The same intricate detail is applied to the reliefs, which, 
although very low in carving, axe boldly simple in composition, with a few Urge figures 
and big hieroglyphs. In architecture, also, we find elaborate details carved in relief on 
die face of the smicturc. It is this essentially archaic conflict between the denre to orna¬ 
ment the surffices and at the same time to work with simple masses wliidi lends a family 
rescmblajicc to the mormnicuts which range from Dynasty II to the rdgn of Snefeni at 
die beginning of D\^lasty IV, Here aka is the origin of two kinds of redief^ one relatively 
high and the other very' low, which we find side by side in the finest Giza tvock in 
Dynast)' IV. As Dviiasty III progressed, the bolder treatment, gradually emploving 
relief of greater height^ gained fevour until the heavier stymie prevailed in the rtign of 
Sneferu, This tendency towards soUdity iticrcascs also in the statues and architecture* 
Eventually at Giza in Djmiisty IV the excessive surface detail w^as refined and brouglit 
into better balance with the basic form. 

It is die arcliitcciure of die reign of Zoscr, at the beginning of Dynasty Ill, which, 
more than anything else, presents us with a picture of a young civilbcatiou approaching 
maturity* The builders, like the vase-makers of Dynasty h were unable to resist the 
temptation to exploit their new-found tedinical skill. An abundance of vitality and 
tnventiori led them to attempt things which were latec wisely discarded, hut the results 
which they achieved seem as surprising and fmh to us now as they must have to their 
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idiiiiring contemporaries. In the group of buildings which were erected round Zoser's 
funerary monument at Saqqara (Plate i 6 a ) were imitated a whole range of structures 
which had hitherto been built of light materials. They are predous in giving an indica¬ 
tion of the appearance of largc^-scale cady architjccture that ts otherwise ktiotvn to m 
only item small drawings. They probably present many details of constmetiQU which 
continued to be used m domestic and public buildings that went on being made of brict. 
wood, and %ht materials after the introduction of stone for temples and tombs. We 
must tememher, howxver, dm while this was a temple intended for the funerary cult 
of Zoser, it was also apparently a siinulacrujii of edifices connected with the royal resi¬ 
dence for Zoscr s use in die other world. It is in large part a tcprcsen tation conceived in 
the same schematic fashion in which the Egyptian made up the pictures which he dreW h 
F requently only a fiifade with its sculptured details is set against a rubble core, with little 
or no indication of the original distribudon of the rooms in the interior. These were 
dummy buildings which could no longer be used for the purpose originally intended 
for them, nor arc the forms newly introduced. They were simply transposed into stone 
from earlier models* 

The structure which towered above the panelled enclosure wall was a new form, and 
otie ivhich cm be traced through several expcrimeatal stages from the square^ fiat- 
topped stone mastaha which was first planned to the final stepped pyramid in six stages 
iiieasurijig 415 feet by 344 feet at the base, and standing 20o feet high.* While in the 
mastaba small blocks were laid in horizontal courses, the change to a high stepped con¬ 
struction introduced a new method in which successive layers of masonry were added 
round a central core w-ith the courses tUted so that the pressure was exerted inwards. 
The technique can be seen deacly in the layer pjTamid of Zawiyet cl Aryan, a later 
example of Dynasty HI (Plate 21 a), probably built by King Kha-ba, where a hole was 
broken into the masonry. The same type of construction is to be fo und at the end of the 
E)yiiasty in the Medum Pyramid. It was evidendy the daring new idea of a high struc¬ 
ture rising like a gigantic staircase to the heavens, conedved by Imhotcpt the architect 
of the Step Pyramid^ which led to this cxploradoaof the possibihties of attaining stability 
in building with stone* In the course of this vast enterprise, Imhotep adapted to new 
purpqjscs methods which liad been developed in brickwork and laid a basis for the future 
liandling of stone masonry on a large scale. The whole group of buildings long con- 
unued to arouse admiratioD, and Imhotep was revered in later tunes as a wise man 
and demi-god who had been Zoser's minister^ architect, and physician. It is only com¬ 
paratively recently that his name hajc been rtcovered in connexion "with bis work* on a 
statue base of Zosei discovered in the excavation of the columned processional hall 
which gave access to the Step Pyramid prcdiicn 

The stnicturcs around the pyramid remain umquc and condnue to arouse lively 
speculation. Altliough a similar method of construction was used later in the layer 
pyramid at Zawiyet cl Aryan (Plate 21 a) and at Mednra (Plate Z4A), nothing resembling 
the Complicated nature of the subsidiary buildings designed for Zoser was attempted at 
dther siie. It would appear that the Zawiyet cl Arj^an project was not completely 
finished, while at Medum, at the end of the Dyoiasty* the temple has hem treated in a 
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severely simple Giihion whicli kictoducvs riic st^'Ie of Dynasty IV. Wc shall sec that it is 
probable diat this was built by Sncfcm when lie completed die cighc-stagctl smicturc 
left unfinished by Huni^ the last king of Dynasty HI- It is most likely that the steps were 
filled in and the whole cased to form a true pyramid while Stieferu was eng^ied iti 
finishhig the second of the two pyramids which he erected at Dahshur- Recent excava- 
dons have uncovered a new enclosure with a panelled wall like that of Zoser. This em¬ 
ployed larger masonrj' blocks^ following a tendency which ’was appeanng in the latest 
work of the Zoser complex. It hes to the south-’west of the latter and belonged to a 
previously unidentified King Sekhem-khet, evidendy a follower of Zoser and prolably 
his immediate successor^ A rock carving executed for hini at the Wady Maghara in the 
Sinai Pemnsula has long been known, but the name had been read as that of the First 
Dynasty King Semerkheu 

The underground galleries of the Sekhem^khet Pyrainid are like those of the Layer 
Pyramid at ^wiyet d. Aryan, south of Giza, w'hich is probably to be attributed to 
Kha-ba^ who perhaps succeeded Sckheui-khec,^ Work ou the new step pyramid was 
abandoned before the scrucrure had risen very high, although the burial apartments con¬ 
tained a closed (but mysteriously empty) alabaster sarcophagus and funerary equipments 
Only the continuance of die excavadoiis may be able to solve the location of the actual 
burial and the question as to how much work had been uudertakeu on the subsidiary' 
buildings that were probably planned imide the eiiclomrc walL There is another great 
stone enclosure which must be taken into accoimt. Its oudine has long been recognizable 
on die surface to die west of the monuments of Zoser and Sekhem-kbet*^ Certainly no 
tomb structure of any hdght has survived inside it. At Za’wiyet d Arj^in there is a great 
rock-cut pit farther out in the desert from the layer pyramid which represaits anodier 
unfinished tomb that is probably to be assigned to Neb-ka, the last king but one of the 
Dynasty.® The impression is left at present that none of the other kings of Dynasty m 
were able to complete the great projects which they initiated in attempting to rival 
Zoser and hb architect* Imhotep- Even at the Step Pyramid there had been no attempt 
to construct iodiiidnal buddings in the whole of die area bounded by the outer ’wdl, 
which is 589 yards long by joo yards wide (544 m- by 277 m-), A large part of the space 
is occupied by masses of rubble filling which presented a faring of Sue ’white limestone 
towards die accessible courts and ’w'hich had a very limited number of rooms and pas¬ 
sages constructed in their interiorSp 

In the reconstructed model of the Step Pyramid precinct (Plate i6a)^ one is looking 
across the group of buildings from the south-east comer of the enclosiiig w'all, where the 
only real gatew^ay opened into the entrance HalL The visitor parsed through this pro¬ 
cessional hall to a large court south of the pyramid in which two stones marked the 
course of the ritual race performed by the king in connexion ’with the Sed Festival This 
court was fured on three sides by a panelled walls above which rose the lightly ’vaulted 
covering of the nibble filling over the store-room galleries which occupied the whole 
western side of the prcdnct. A similar construction marked the secondary tomb which 
was placed behind the southern cuclosurc wall An offering-place for this tomb projected 
out into the court m the south-^west corner^ with a frieze of raised cobra heads along the 
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top of its paiielltd wall (Plate i6b). Just liiskle gateway to the entrance hall+ a passage 
led off to the north giving access to a second court* which was lined on the east and west 
sides by dummy shrines for the gods of Upper and Lower Egypt- At the south end was 
a plafforui for the douNe throne (Plate i6bJ used in connexion with the king's Jubilee of 
the ienc\s'al of kingshipp and the court was evidendy planned for the celebration of such 
a Sed Fndval which was to be repeated cccrnally m the Afterworlds A passage kd off at 
the soiub-west comer to a pavilion which repeated the detaib of a small royal dwelling 
and which probably served as a place for the ritual robing of die king during the 
ceremonies of die Hcl>-Se<L 

On Plate to die north of the Heb-Sed court can be seen rw^o buildmgs, each in a 

separate court* tvhich represent Upper and Low^cr Egypt* perhaps as two places of 
adromistratiDii for the dual monarchy. The North Building is marked not only by its 
posidoa but also by the use of papyrus columns (Plate iSb) on the adjoining east wall of 
its court. The facade of the South Buildhig is slighdy different in detail* corresponding 
to rrpresenutions of the type of archaic sanctuary empJo}^ in the south (Plates 17A 
and iSa), The column on the adjoining wall of its court must originally have had as a 
capital the plant of Upper Egypt, 3 flowering sedge* This part of die building was 
reached through a doorway at the north-cast comer of the southern court, and not 
through the Heb-Sed court, which seems to have formed an enclosed separate block* 
One passed on to enter another court in front of the serdah chamber, and into tlic struc¬ 
ture built against the north face of the pyramid which served as the temple for the 
ftmerary cult of the king J 

The funerary temple lav aboFve the passage which led down to the burial-chamber, 
"which was constructed of granite slabs at the bottom of a great rock-cut pit over which 
the pyramid was constructed* The rectangular interior of this chamber was not much 
larger than was necessary to take the body of the king* It was closed by a curious large 
granite stopper which was let down through around hole in the roofing slabsni A series of 
galleries opened out of the stairway passage to the pit^ One of diesc was lined with 
limestone set with green-blue faience tiles unitatmg die reed^atting walls of shrines 
and ftaining three fidsc-doors containing relicft representing Zoser* Another ^rics of gal¬ 
leries belonged- to the original mastaba constmedon. These were intended for the buriai 
of members of the royal Eimily, and were entered from a row of pits along the cast face 
of the mastaba, later covered by the additions to the superstructure. A granite cham ber^ 
like that under the pyramid but smaller, was built at the botrom of a pit in die romh in¬ 
side the southern cnrlosurc wall. This was reached by a long stairway passage and appar¬ 
ently served for the burial of the canopic packages contaming the entrails of the king^ 
which later in the Old Kingdom were placed in a chest separate from the sarcophagus* 
This granite chamber ivas again accompanied by rock-cut galleries lined with blue tiles 
(Plate 193), in imitation of archaic shrines like those in the Step P^Tamid, and with 
simiLir relief of die king [Plate 20 a) * set m falstdoocs* 

One of the most striking aspects of Imhotep^s "work at the Step Pyramid is the use of 
plant-forms* These were evidently imitations in stone of long-used architectural clc^ 
iiictits. Some wTre to be ehmimted in later constTiictioni but two of the most cfiective 
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types of £g}'ptiaa columiur support: arc already lepicsented here: the papyrus and the 
clunnelled colunm. Perhaps there is a first step towards a third type, if die bundles of 
stems used in the columns of the entrance hall arc not reeds, as was at first thought, but 
palm branches with a stylized reprtsentanon of their leaves at the cop. The later palm 
column, although having a plain shaft, still retains a binding at the top where the leaves 
spread to form a capitaL These bundle columns in the entrance hall (Plate r tb) are very 
tall and slender, The^'^ are engaged at the end of short masonry walls evidently intro¬ 
duced to lend them support.’ In the reconstruction of the entrance ball (Plate lya] can 
be seen the wooden roofing logs copied in stone, as were the wooden architraves and 
the double doors, carved as though flung open against die wall at the entrance gateway. 
The engaged papyrus columns [Plate i 8 b) arc probably also copied from a wooden 
form. Their shafts have die characteristic triangular section of die plant stem. The chan¬ 
nelled columns would also seem to represent a wooden form intermediary between 
some use of reeds plastered with mud and the stone copy. The capitals of the tall, slender 
version of these fluted columns, used on the facades of the North and Sou th Buildings 
and the shrines in the Heb-Sed court, have pendant leaf-lilt^ projections at the top 
(Plate 19^]- The round holes beneath the bosses of these ‘capitals' may have served for 
the atuchment of a bracket to support a cult image, as in the early standards of gods, or, 
in the South Building, for the curved projecting elements which appear in representa- 
dons of the Upper Egyptian sanctuary.^® The fiuted columns are employed agab in the 
Pavilion adjoming the lieb-Scd court, where they are stiU very tail, and in the funerary 
temple, where a shorter, sturdier form more nearly resembling the bter type appears. 
These lack any omamentatioa at the point where they support the impost bltxk: and are 
provided with round bases like the later examples. 

The front of the original structure copied in the South Building (Plates 17A and 1 8 a) 
was apparently open, except that between the columns ran a low screen wall made of 
plant-stalks with thdr tops tied in a fashion that has been stj^Iized into the kkebker pat¬ 
tern, This became a popular border for the top of a wall, hi the original structure the 
other three walls and the roof were probably made of matting lashed to a framework. 
The outline of this is clearly marked on the facade, with the curved front roofing-piece 
supported by the four columns. Part of the matting of the side-walls has been brought 
round the coiticr to form the panels at each end of the fa^ide. Probably the rounded 
posts at the comers represent the tall poles in front of the Upper Egyptian sanctuary.^ 
The fine low reliefs at the back of the hmcitone falsc-doon in the underground gal¬ 
leries of the Step Pyramid preemet (Pbie 20 a) have readied a high degree of 
technical accomplishment equalled only by the wooden panels from the contemporarv 
brick mastaba of Hesy-ra at Saqqara, Zoser's reliefs assodate the king with the shtinrs 
of the gods of Upper and Lower Egypt and seem to repeat the same idea expressed by 
the dummy ebapds constructed around the Heb-Sed court. No need seems to have been 
felt for representation in rehef above ground in the temple itself, probably because the 
buildings were already simulated in more naturalistic fashion, while the king, perhaps 
hJs family, and probably the gods themselves were present in the form of statues, judging 
from the fiagments of such sculpture which have been found. 
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The figures m die panels of tjic Step Pytaitud are ussuming the propoitioni with 
which wc are familiar in the Old Kingdom, They h ave tittb of the pronounced slender¬ 
ness to be found in die reliefs of the Third-Dynasty officials Hesy-ra (Figure 9), Kha- 
baw-sohar, and AWret-aa. The hieroglyphs are large and boldly drawn^ again with litdc 
suggesdon of the ihin, elongated shapes in the private reJiefi, Hie relief is very' low, ^vith 
slight but telling modulations of the surface to suggest die Ixsiy stmctiire and muscles 
(Plate 20 a)* There is no sharp aocetituadon of the cheek and coilar-bones nor tie mark¬ 
ing of a deep furrow beside the niouth, as in other work of the period. Something of 
the hca\niiess of the seated s tatue of Zoscr is suggested by the shape of the lips and nostril 
and the very slight modelling of the cheek* There is a family likeness to the head of 
Sa-nckht irt his rock carving from the Wady Maghara in Cairo,^ and a hint of the full 
faces of the royal fWily in Dynasty IV. Unfortunately all die rock carvings at the Wady 
Maghara in the Sinai Peninsula, whether of this period or later* ate rather roughly 
worked and have the same heavy quality that we find in those of Sa-nctht, Meter^et, 
iind Sekhem-khet there, so that they are not as instructive i&ora the point of view of 
style as one cotdd wish. 

When the royal sculptor was working in a limited space, as on the front of die statue 
base of Zoser,^^ his driughtsnunsbip becomes less expert and he produces rights 
cramped, narrow hieroglyphs into whidi he attempts to crowd too much detail in the 
titles and iianic ot Imhotep. The same is true of die drawing of the figures and hiero¬ 
glyphs executed on a very' small scale on the fragmentary reliefs of a small shrine db^ 
covered at Heliopolis and now in Turin* On one fragment, three royal ladies arc so 
drawn beside the legs of a seated figure of Zoser.^* One of them wcfars a full wig and a 
dress with shoulder-peaks resembling the costume of three queens related to Cheops iti 
Dymasty* IV at Giza.*^^ The piece illustrated on Plate 20B represents the God Geb, with 
intricate archaic detail in the drawing of the wig^ beard, and necklace, as well as the 
excessively slender hieroglyphs to be found in the reliefk of Hesy-ra, Kha-haw^-sokar, 
and Akhet-aa. In face the st>'lc is closer here to the earlier Gehclein temple reliefs (sec 
Note 44, Chapter j) than it is to the panels in the galleries of the group of the Step Pyra¬ 
mid. Since Geb appears with Shu and Seth in a row of seared gods which can be partly 
reconstructed,** It is possible that this is a reprcsenutioii of the nine gods^ the Eimcad of 
Heliopolis* Imhotep is called High PriesE of Hdiopolis on the base of the Zoscr statue, 
and the cult of the sun god Ra, w^hich w^as to be such a force in Dymasty V and in bter 
Egyptian religious life, would appear to be established at Heliopolis in the form that is 
reflected by the spells of tbe Pyramid Texts, 

The tomb of Hesy^-fa at Saqqara is the private monunijeiu that best reflects the 
exuberant virtuosity displayed by the buildings ol the Step Pyraiuid.^^ It is dated to the 
reign of Zoser by a jar-sealing with his name found m die burial-chamber. The long 
corridor chapd (Figutc 8) liad an eUboratc ‘ Palace Facade ^ panelling forming the west 
W'all along the face of die brick tnastaba. This Avas brightly painted with variegated mat 
patterns, while the famous carviaJ wooden panels w^ere set m the backs of the doors of 
the deep niches. There is a close parallel between tbe way these are used and the Zoscr 
limestone panels set in the ^Ise-doors of the Emulated shrines with their rnaning walls 
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imkatni by blue ril^ Tlic wooden 
relief of Hesy-m show aimikrly 
actoniplished carving and, likt the 
Zoscf reliefs, the establishment of the 
traditiona] Eg)^mn conventions for 
drawing the human figtiro [Figure 9). 
The modelling is more sharply accent¬ 
uated and the figures and hieroglyphs 
unusually slender* We should remember, how¬ 
ever, in examining these panels in ihe Cairo 
Museum that the delicacy of their carving 
must originally have been somewhat obscured 
by the blaze of rather barbaric colour which 
surrounded them in the patterns of the painted 
hangings which seemed to be lashed to the 
intricatidy receding md projecting panelling. 
The same naruraiisde impulse which caused 
the builder to imitate structures in stone at the 
Step Pyramid, or to cover a wall with blue 
tiles nmalaring mattingr led the r^f 

Hesv-ra tomb to draw caiefuH; 

the doors atthe back or me min or 
exerted the same painstakiug care 
in representing the wooden fiimiture and 
other objects among the equipment painted 
as diough set out tmdec a mat shelter on poles 


along the eastern wall of the corridor. He took an equal interest 
in portraying the mottled surfaces of the various stone vesseUi 
and, in a fragment of painting in the outer corridor, for the 
first time attempeed to suggest by brash-strokes the hair on 
the legs of cattle. Here, w'hcre a crocodile lay in wait for the 
beasts fording a swamp, is the earliest appearance of one of 
those scenes from life which have added so much to our 
pleasure in examining Egyptian fraerary rebefi and paintings. 

The trend was now to he away bom the use of painted 
brick panelUng and tosvatds the development of a crtidform 
chapel with sEone-lined walls carved with rebels like that in 
s brick mastaba 3078 (Plate 273).** This was probably 
not built befote the rdgn of Sneferu, judging by iht bold, 
heavy reUefi. However, there ate some transitional examples 
where stone elements are let into the brickwork* In the chapel 
of Akhet-aa, which is carber and probably of the rdgn of 
Hum, only the door-jambs and the lining of the niche have Figmeg, F^urcofHcjy-! 
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suTvivetl, and these -were perhaps th* only stone pornoiu of a bnck crudform chapel 
The mastaba of Kha-baw-sokar liad a long panelled corridor (Figure lo) like that of 
Hesy-ra, but from thii opened a pair of crudform chapels with panelling on the back 
wall. The deep central recess of each of tliese walls was hned with stone and carved with 
ixlic6 of the owner and Ills wife Hathor-nefer-hetep, and there still remained a stone 
lintel and dmm over the entrance to each chapel.® This tomb could be as early as the 
middle of Oynasty HI feom its transitional form and the style of the rehefe on the two 
stone niches now in the Cairo Muse um. 

A halfdozen or so seated hard stone statuettes of private persons can be attributed to 
Dynasty UL They ate characterized by a certain clumsy heaviness, and by the bent- 



Figuic 10. Saqgan, dupd of Kfui-biiw-Klur 


wood supports carved in relief on the sides of the seat “ The latest of these - the small 
granite Bgure of Methen in Berlin - came from the statue chamber of liis stone-hned 
cruciform chapel in a brick mastaba at Saqqara which is dated to the reign of the first 
king of Dynasty IV, Sneferu. The lower part of another statuette, belonging to Akhct-aa, 
also must have come feom his tomb at Saqqara, which we have seen was probably con¬ 
structed towards the end of D^masty UL None of the others can be connected with 
known tombs, with the exception of two of the finest, the seated figures of Nezem- 
ankh in Leiden and Paris. Nezem-ankh is probably to be identified with the man whose 
cyhndcr seal impression was found in a tomb at Bdc KhalUf which also contained a 
sealing of Ncteikliet (Zoscr). This would certainly imply that these statues were made 
in the early part of Dynasty Ul, and suggests that the Beit Khallaf brick mastaba may 
have belonged to Nezem-ankh.® It may well be that the other two outstanding pieces 
of this group - the seated Princess Redyzet in Turin (Plate 22) and the ship-buildcr 
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Bczmea (Plate zib] in the Bntiili Museum —were also made fairly early in DjTiiscy III, 
Again wc cannot be certain, bnc ic is likely tliat the three near^lifc-size standing lime¬ 
stone figures of Sepa and his wife Ncset in the Louvte (Plate 23] w^ere made in the 
second lialf of DjTiasty DI. The modelling is broadly trcatcil in all these pieces, but the 
faces are excellently worked, in contrast to the summary execution of the hands and feet. 
The polished snifaces of the face of the Princess Hedyzet are contrasted with the rougher 
texture of the wig. and the eyes and eyebrow's arc carefully indicated Tlxis is the brgest 
of the seated figures, being nearly 3 feet high (83 cm*), and is the masterpiece of the 
group. The princess must have been able to command the servicirsofa good royal sculptor, 
and her £ice has something of the quality of that of the seated statue of Zoser. The 
sculptor, however, found the same difiictjr)^ in shaping the hieroglyphs in the hard, 
dark stone as did the makers of the other statuettes. Nor ate the inscriptions of the lime¬ 
stone figures of Sepa and Neset better formed. 

There were two identical large figures of Sepa and a slightly smaller one of his wife, 
Neset (only one statue of the man is shown on Plate 23)^ The wigs are unusually 
full and heavy', and there arc traces of a stripe of green paint aroitnd the eyes, as in a few 
of the rehefs. The collar-bones are strongly markedr as in the reliefs of Hray-ra, but the 
tttost interesting archaic feature is the treatment of the staff and baton or wand held bv 
the husband These were carried by all men of position in the Old Kingdom, and arc 
frequently represented in reliefs and in wooden statues, where they were cut &om a 
separate piece without fear of breakage. Mere they arc held close to the body so that 
they can be carved in relief This was cvidmdy fAt to be a tdumsy compromise, and 
never appears again. Latct statues have their hands hanging closed at their sides around 
two round objects which may stand symbolically for the staff and wand. 

The Seated red granite figure of Bezmes (Plate zib) presents an unusual type, in that 
he holds ini adze over his shoulder as a sigii of his calling - apparently that of a ship- 
builder, from the title inscribed on the lap of the figure. It is sigi^cani that most of the 
people whom wc know in this period — Beztnes+ Kha-baw-sokar, Hesy-ra, and Akhet-aa 
- bold tides which indicate that they vrcrc active, practical men connected widi the crafts 
(?r with public works. Nezem-ankh, like rmhotep, bears hereditary rides of the old 
nobility, but none of these men is a prince. One gains the impression that in Dynasty III 
the process of centrahzadon had not yet been completed, ’which resulted in Dynasty IV 
in die concentration of high offices within the circle of the king s Under Sneferu 

and Cheops die administration of public works was in die hands of the Vizier, who was 
a close relarive of the monarch. It may have been easier to rise in a profession through 
die king's favour in D^Tiasty TIT, when able men were particularly needed for the great 
building projects winch were in an experimental stage of development. 
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The peculiar stepped stmcture at Mcduiti now rises in three stages, although the lowest 
is hidden by the mounds of debris that have aLTumulatcd around its base (Plate 24 a)« 
Origioally it was constructed in eight steps, which w'ere later filled in and cased as a true 
pyraraid- Until recently this had all been considered the work of Snefeni, It now appears 
that he only finished a monument left incomplete by his predecessor Him! at the end of 
Dynasty III, giving it a form which had been established by the North Stone Pyramid 
at Dahshur, the first to be constructed throughout as a true pyramid. The South Py ramid 
at Dahshur^ the so-called Bent Pyramid (Plate 25 a)i had its angle changed to one which 
was less steeply inclined when the stmcture liad reached a height not quite half that of 
the present one. It seems to be a transitional form between the stepped structure at 
Medinn and the North Pyramid. Quarry-marks with the name of Sneferu on both 
pyramids at Dahshur make it dear that they were built by him. His two pyramids are 
mentioned in inscriptions which include a decree of Pepy I found among scanty vestiges 
of a valley temple on the edge of the cultivacion in front of the northern pyramid.* If 
Stiefcru completed Huni*s monument at Medum. it would account for the mention of 
Ills name in the later graffiti inscribed on the walls of the small stone temple buik against 
its eastern face after die casing for the pyramid w^s in pbee. The dates roughly painted 
by the quanymen or builders on the masonry^ of this casing and that of the North Scone 
Pyramid at Dahshur suggest that both monumenis were being completed in the last 
yean of the reign of Sneferu, Dahshur is near Saqqara; Medum further south. 

Wc therefore have to take into consideration the possibility that the temple at Mcdiim 
is a slightly bter development in stone of the timpLe brick enclosure built as an offering- 
place in front of the Bent Py'ramid at Dalishur.^ fii this stood a pair of large, frcc-stand:^ 
mg, round-topped stdae inscribed with the king's name and in front of them an altar 
covered by two low side walls and a roofing of stone. Later alteradons to the brick court 
leave its original form uncertain (Figure ii). The rest of the space Imide the enciosuTe 
wall around the pyTaniid has not yet been completely excavated. Another pair of in¬ 
scribed round-topped stelae was set up in front of the small pyramid which lies to the 
south of the large one. They indicate that this was intended as a secondary tomb, prob¬ 
ably for the king s canopic chest as at Zoscr $ Step Pyramid. Two similar stelae, also 
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inscribed with Sneferu's stand outside the cticlosurc wall opposite the ctitrance to 
the lower temple (Figure la)* which is connected with die pyramid euclosure by an un¬ 
roofed stone causeway with round-topped side walls. This temple is built of stone and, 
unlike the later valley temples, is not on the edge of the culdvadon, hut lies some dis¬ 
tance up a sandy depression in die desert escarpment* It tecs south and is entered hy a 
long corridor wliich leads to a court (Figures 12 and 13), At the back of the court, two 
rows of large square pillars stand in front of a series of six niches which contained 



statues of die king flanked by relicfr. These dgures of Sneferu sue not free-standing but 
carved in one piece with the waU of thciuche.^The sides of the pillars are decorated with 
figures of the king in associadoti with various gods. The carving throughout is in the 
bold high relief which had been known from private work of this time in die two stonc- 
cased niches of the brick mastaba of Prince ly^cfer (Plate 2B a)* cast of the Bent Pyra¬ 
mid, in the deep stone-cased niches and cruciform chapels of Nefcnnaat and Rahotep 
at Modum, and the stone crudfomi chapels of Methen and Tomb 3078 (Plate ijb) at 
Saqqara. The superb effect produced by these big figures with their heavily rounded 
surfaces can best be visualized from the fragitient with the lioness goddess (Sekhmet 
or Bastet) breathing life into the nostrils of the king (Plate 26 a)* The walls of the 
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entrance corridor were lirued witii processjons of ftmalc personifications of the king’s 
ctoc(^ bearing focxl offciings- Each group is headed by the Nome or province in which 
these properties ky (Pktes 25 a and 26 r), This is the first appearance of such figures, 
which served both as a record of the actual properties assigned for the maintenance of 
the funerary services at tlie tomb, and as a tnagicaj substitute which rnadc this produce 
from the different parts of the country available to the king in his life after death. These 
fragmentary reliefs of Snefem are sdll in the process of assemblage and are only pardaUy 
published. Ttiey arc the earliest decoration to simdvc from a funerary temple, and their 
importance will be realised if it is remembered that undl a few years ago it was not 
admitted that such reliefs existed before tl^e Fifth Dymsty. 

The area around the North Stone Pyramid is as yet imexcavated, as is the large space 
east of the Bent Pyramid. A few scattered tombs of members of the family of Sneferu 
have been partially cleared along the edge of the desert plateau, where the Twelfth- 
Dyn^sty tings Amenemhat II, Scsostris III, and Amerremhat HI later built their brick 
pyramids* Farther to the west, overlooking the lower temple of the Bent Pyramid from 
the high-lying ground north of the vaUey which runs back between tiiat pyramid and 
die iiorrhem one of Sueferu, can be seen three rows of mastabas."^ These have never been 
examined, but evidendy andcipite tile regularly kid out family cemetery of Cheops at 
Giza with its streets and crossr-streets. Somedung simila r seems to have been atttmpced 
west of the Medum Pyramid, where only the substnictiires of tlie tombs have survivetL^ 
These tombs may never have heeti completed, arid it was perhaps not until the reign of 
Sneferu that members of Huni’s family aud courr* such as Nefermaat and Rahotep, 
were buried in the big briefc mastabas to the north of the pyramid. 

The buriai-chambeis m the pyramids at Mcduin and Dahshur were covered by sroue 
corbel vaults and reached by a long sloping passage opening in the north face of the 
pyramidL In each case the chamber was at a liigher level dtan the passage or ante¬ 
chamber, evidendy wudi tlie intention of confusing plunderers. At Medum and in the 
North Pyramid at Dahshur the interior rooms were constructed in the masonry of die 
pyramid at groimd level or a litde above. However, dierc was a more complicated 
arrangement of apartments at the Bent Pyramid, where the lower chamber and its anti> 
room ’were built in a rock-cut pit with die floor of die main room lying at a level near 
the ceiling of its corbelled antechamber. This square lower chamber was covered by a 
high roof with corbelling on all four rides which is one of the most inipressive ardii- 
tectural achievements of the Old Kingdom (P)arc 25^)* It is rivalled only by the long 
ascending gallery in the Cheops Pyramid at Giza (Plate 27A). A similar corbel was 
attempted in an upper chamber of tlie pyramid, but this collapsed dirough some struc¬ 
tural fault, leaving a ragged natural vault formed by the pressure of the masonry of die 
pyramid. The upper chamber vrai reached by a second sloping passage running down 
from die western face of the pyramid at a point about two-diirds of the way up before 
the angle of inciination was changed. A horbEoma] cast-west corridor led to the floor 
of the chamber at the level of the rock surfree and a rough passage was cut northwards 
to open into die eorbedling high up in the ceiling of the lawyer chamber.* The upper 
chamber was partly filled by a large block of masonry set in and around a heavy frame- 
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work of cedar logs. Beside and above this were packed rougher stones. Perhaps this was 
with the intaitioti of scraigthcning the broken ceiling. The accident to the roofing 
evidently occurred during the course of construedon and may have prompted the 
change in the angle of the pyramici, aitlmugh this was undertiiken at a point many feet 
above the chamber. The removal of the niasotirj' in the upper chamber revealed no 
trace of a burial within the framework of posts and cross-rimbering. These were remark¬ 
ably well preserved^ and would seem to be some of die coniferous wood which the 
Palermo Stone tells us that Sneferti brought by ship fiom Syria* 

One suspects that Snefem was buried m the later North P)Tiimd^ where it seems to 
have been considered a safer expedient to adopt a more gradual slope, like that of the 
upper part of the Bent Py ramidr ^d a simpler disposidon of the burial-chamber and its 
anterooms, Ic is probably in the neighbourhood of this pyramid that search should be 
made for the original tomb of Sneferu's wife, Queen Hecep 4 ieres, whose alabaster 
sarcophagus and rich burial furniture were transferred by her son Cheops to a new secret 
tomb-shaft east of the Gr^t Pyramid at Gka when thieves attacked the first tomb. 

The small Medum temple ^ is a simple structure of two parallel rooms which open 
into an open court at the base of the pyramid tn whkh were set up t\^'o uninscribed 
round-topped stelae (Plate 24^]- An unroofed causeway flanked by masonry w alk led 
up from a vallej’' temple on the edge of the cultivatiom The nearness to the surface of 
sub-sod \vatcr has so far made excavation here impossible (Plate a). This buildings 
which formed an entrance to the enclosed area of the pyramid^ may not liave been com¬ 
pleted, and other structuxes may have been planned inside the walled upper precinct* 
The walls of the httle offering temple had not been entirely smoothed, and the absence 
of inscripdom on the round-topped stelae is probably abo due to die work being left 
nncompleted here* This may be the reason for the complete absence of the rcltefi and 
paintings which are to be found in die offcring-pUccs of two of the brick mastabas in 
the adjoining cemetery. 

A wide range of subject-matter is represented in the chapels of the large brick mastabas 
of Ncfctmaat and Rahotep at Medum. Two stone- 
lined uichts served as the ofering-places for the 
separate burials of Ncfemiaat and his^vife, Atct (Figure 
I jj* They are deeper than those of ly-^icfcr at Dahshur 
with a high passage leading to a falscnJoor at the 
back. When the tomb was later enlarged, they were 
converted into cruciform chapels by a painted corridor 
leading through the brickwork of the addidoii to a 
room in front of the wide stone facade of each niche. 

A third addition to the mastaba blocked tills corridor 
and another niche was added in the thickness of the 
brickwork (Rgure 14). Something rimilar to these 
curious alterations occurred also in the Rahotep 
mastaba, where additions blocked the entrance to 
Rahotep's itone-liucd ernciform diapel and his wife's 
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subsidiitry deep nidie. Tlie clupel was used as a statvic-chamber. lu It were found 
the cclchfited seated figures of Rahotep and Nofiet (Plate 290).* In these chapels the 
tablet of the false-door now shows the owner seated at a table of bread, as on the early 
mche-stoacs (Plates 13 and 14), and much space is devoted to tlie pro vision of food 
offerings, including the personified estates which we have seen in Sneferu’s temple. 
However, there ts also a varied treatmeiit of agricultural pursuits, hunting in the desect 
and swamp, boat-hmiding, and even pictures of the childFcn of the family playing with 
tiieir pet animals (Figure id). Traces of such scenes from life had appeared already in the 


Figure 15. Mniuinf amtaba of Kc&^roiut and Atct 


paintings of the outer corridor of Herj-ra's chapel in Dynasty Ell, but they are infre¬ 
quently preserved in Dynasty IV. 

The larger expanses of wall in the Ciuly corridor chipek and in the long passages of 
Ncfcrmaat and Rahotep were better luited. for sucli scenes than were the more restricted 
wall-spaces of die cruciform chapel and the later L-^shaped offerdng-room at Giza^ This 
seems to be one reason why the subject-matter in the decoration of these rooms is 
generally rcstriacd to the essential requirements of the funerary cult and to the presenta¬ 
tion of food and equipment in the presence of the owner and his family. At Medum^ 
small groups of figures engaged tn various activities appear to have been abstracted from 
larger scenes and adapted to the restricted area of the pandb on the f^dc of the scone 
niclies of the Nefermaat tomb or the narrow wall-surfaces of tlie cruciform chapel of 
Rahotep, It k particularly in the relicfr on the walls of the passage to Rahotep's chapel ^ 
and in the swamp scene which can be reconstructed from the fragments of painting 
broken from the mud-plastered wall of Ateds brick: corridor tliat we can form an idea 
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Rgure id. Atet’s children wilh pets 


of a large composition of the dme with hig^ widely spaced figures placed m super¬ 
imposed regiscen {Figure 17). The famotJS panel of the geese in the Cairo Museum 
forms 3 suWc^iister to the group of Atcf s sous who are shmdng a trap for water^irds 
set out m the imtshes. The artist has chosen an attractive way of hringing unity to the 
whole wall by the use of the flowering plants which grow between the feet of the geese 
and along the ade of the poniL The boys have twisted these into wceaths for their heads, 
as have the men sowing and ploughing hi the renter below. 



g 
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Figure 17* Rjestoration ofpaiiitiag in Atct*i Oiarer conridor 
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There seems no good reason why siich scenes should have developed jti a king‘s 
funerary temple, although one would expect the royal sculptors to implement the 
spread of new idras. Such scenes from life do appear as an uncxpecred rarity in the 
pyramid temple of Weserkaf (Figures 31 and 3^) at the beginning of Dynasty V. One 
is tempted to assodare their appearance there mch the increasing inSucncc of the ctilt of 
the sun god Ra. A short dme afterwards the decoradon of a room in the Sim Temple 
of King Nc-oser-ra at Abu Gutob shows the spirits of the three seasons offering the 
fruits of the year s activities* These curious representadons are found at the foot of the 
platform for an obelisk built of stone which reproduced in the roi^ necropolis the 
BenTaen stone of the anctmr)^ of Ra at Heliopolis, Long before the Weserkaf reliefs 
were known it was suspected that the pursuits in field, swamp, and desert depicted in 
the private tombs might reflect these *Seasom' sceiies,!^ Such a pjetnring of human, 
animal, and plant life might well have originated as an expression of man’s dependence 
upon the vital force of the son in an earhex sancmary of Ra. The HeliopoUtan theological 
system appears to have been undergoLog a particularly rich period of dct^elopmcnt in 
the rdgn of Zoscti when Hcs>'-ra*s tragnientary painting gives us the fint preserved 
example of such a representation,^ The purpose of such scenes in the private tombs* as 
has generally been trsplained. was to aid the dead in the continuance of hfe as on earth, 
but they need not have originated for funerary purposes. Another po^iblc source from 
which they could have been drawit has recently been suggested If the brick palaces of 
the early dynasdc kings were decorated with tvall-painrings. this rvould account for the 
development of the technical skill displayed by the painting in Ateds carridor, but not 
enrireSy for the subject-mattcf of the comb walls at Medutn* The characcer of some of 
this material implies that it might liave been taken from paintings in the houses of the 
people of the court who had imitated the royal custom 
Wh ile the chapel of Rahotep and the niche of his wife Noftet are carved in hold relief 
of the style w'hich we have seen in tlie Snefem temple (Plate A and n) and the stone- 
lined niches of ly-ncfer at Dahshur (Plate 2 Ea)* the craftsman attempted a new experi^ 
ment in the Nefecmaat tomb. He hollowed out die space within the outlines of his 
figures, somewhat in the (asliion tliat die later sunk relief w^as worked. Ridges of stone 
were left to separate different parts of the figure and rough bosses to help hold in place 
the diffcrcnt-cobured pastes with which the depressiom were filled. This difficult tech¬ 
nique achieved a cetnaEkable effect of varied colouring and detail* but was csndently not 
considered successful. It was used again only once, in the inscriptions on the base of the 
seated statue of Ncfcnimt’s son Hemiunu (Plate 3 jb) at Gixa, but otherwise abandoned. 
The same teclinical skill was employed in the fine paintings in Atet’s brick corridor. These 
appear at their best in the beautifuUy drawn hind-quarters of the gazelle &om the hutit- 
ing scene and the hicrog1)^hs and marvdlciusly painted geese of the swamp scene on die 
opposite wall (Plate 2811-D* Figure 17),” In thdr beauty' of line, liarmonious combina- 
don of a wide colour range, and in the mcriculous care with which the detaih are added^ 
these pauitings have seldom been surpassed in ancient times. The crippling and the 
rippled marks of the feathering were supplemented by fine bnish^trokes to indicate the 
texture and gradations of colour in the plumage* They are apphed also to the coats of 
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tlie animak. Against the light grey background the pinkish desert ground tvbs dotted 
with red, black, white, and green specks to indicate pebbles and tiny plants* Various 
shades of red, bro%vti, and orange, a blue^cy, and an olive-green appear with the usual 
yellow, black, and while* A bright blue does not occur on any of the painted Ebgments, 
and it is missing from tlic Giza slab-steJae, three of which have preserved their painted 
surfaces (Plate 39, A and fi). We have seen that it had appeared already in the mac patterns 
of Dj^nasty I and seems to be recorded from the painted reliefs of Rahotep. It certainly is 
to be found on the reliefs of one ot die Queen's pyramids and in the fragmentary chapel 
reliefs of the &njily of Cheops in the Eastern Cemetery at Gbia. To be noted are the 
brush-strokes of grey-blue overlapping red on the wing of the vulture hieroglyph, the 
wash of yellow on the upper part of the body of the quail chick on Plate aSc and D, and 
the hlobs of red to suggest die flowers of the plants, under the feet of the geese. The bold 
simplidt>' with whidi the large figures and hierogl}'phs have been composed is in keep¬ 
ing with the reliefs and sculpture of the period, as -wcli as die patEerm on the fnniiture of 
Sneferuh wife, Queen Hctcp-hercs (Figures 38, 19, and 20). In spite of die carefully 
executed detail, all traces of archaic fussiness have been cUmmatcd„ 

The classic style of the Old Kingdom is equally apparent iti tbc seated limestone 
statues of Raliotcp and Nofret in the Cairo Museum (Plate 2pB), where the sculptor has 
perfected his idea of die completely painted tomb statue. The unusual preservation of 
the painted surfaces and the livelmcss lent to the features by die inlaid crystal eyes make 
them one of his most appealing producdoiis. It is easy Eo believe die astonislunent and 
terror felt by the workman who first gazed on these faces by the light of a candle* after 
removing the last stone in the blocking of the passage to Rahotep^s chamberThe 
statues are unquesttonably the first preser^^cd work of die scliool of sculpiure wliidi 
produced the limestone Giza 'reserve" heads (Plates 36 and 37) and the seated statue of 
Prince Ueitiiunu (Plate 3 in). However, they belong to the reign of Sneferu rather tJian 
to that of Cheops* One of the reserve heads found at Dahsliur in a tomb belonging 
to a member of Sneferu"s counj* and it now seems probable diat the people buried 
at Medum ate of Snefem's generatjon and were related to Huni, the last king of 
Dynasty KL 

The forms have been simplified, widi a coucentradcui upon the convindiig por¬ 
traiture of the heads. The large feet and thick ankles are a feature i-vhich ivas never too 
adequately handled by the Rsurth-D jmasty sculptor^ like the radicr clumsily protruding 
ears. The skin of the man is painted yellow-brown widt less of a reddish cast than is con¬ 
ventionally employed, while that of the wife is the usual light yellows The figures arc 
effectively framed by die white surfare of the high backs of tile scats, widt tlidr rect-- 
angles of black inscription giving the titles and names of the pair. The bright colours of 
Notret's necklace arc repeated in die flower designs on her head-band. These are made 
up of rosettes and a voluted form (Figure 22 d), which appears to be a srj'lizcd adaptadon 
rsf the sedge-like flower in the wreaths worn by Ateds sons (Figure 22 b). It is combined 
with a pair of buds in the rosettes on die Hetep-hercs furniture (Figure 21c). 

A sixteen-petalled rcKSette of yet another form is found with Mm-cmblam, and an 
overlapping fcadicr pattern, like those in the Hetcp-hcres furniture designs^ on the bracelet 
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of one of the fragments of the statues of Sntferu carved m the shrmes at the back of 
the court of his Valley Temple. It is not easy to judge of the style of these pieces in chdr 
present condirion. They were large and exceilently worked in die limestone* The 



Figure iS. rcconiErucdoD of origmal posidoQ of furniture in 

Hetep-hera tomb 

frees of the two heads that have survived arc less full and seem more conventioaally 
treated than an impressive red granite head of a king, also wiring the white crown of 
Upper £gypt, in the Brooklyn Museum (Plate Z9 a). It is well over lifo-dze (21^ 
inches) and bears a family resemhlance to the head of the riny ivory seated statuette of 
Cheops (Plate 31 a)^ whidi even on its smaU scale prodnees something of the same force- 
fbl impression* The little Cheops figure is the only comparable royal piece from Early 
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Figure 19, RjdDorcJ mhii ch^ijr cf Queen Hecep^erea 


Dyn^ty IV ^ smcc nothing but a few small fragments of this king^s staUics and statuettes 
were recovered at Giza. In the granite head the treatment of the eyes, showing the fold 
of skin of the upper eycKd, is hke later royal work. The fbciil type resembles that of 
Sneferu^s rock-carving from die Wady Maghara m Sinai (now in Cairo), as well as 
other members of the royal Family of Dynasty IV. One w^ould like to asagn the head to 
Sadera, but imfoTtunately there is htde to support this in the Dahshur pieces and we 
must remember that the heavy facial type was beginning to appear with Sa-nekht and 
Zoser. At any rate this is one of the rare masterpieces of the royal sculptor at the end of 
Dynasty III or the beginning of Dynasty IV. 

Before turning to the great cemetery which Cheops Laid out at Giza and where the 
equipment of his mother, Hetep^heres, was reburied in about the fifteenth year of this 
second reign of the Dynasty, we must take some account of this Eemarkable funiiture. 
Some of the pieces from her palace^ like the bed-canopy [Plate 30A) and its curtain-box, 
were presented to her by her husband, Sneferu. She is called Mother of die King of 





Figure aa Reatoted lid of chest of QiiiWfl HetqHherea 
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Upper and Lower Eg>'pt on the carrying-cKair (Pktc 3 cib], the gold-coveted box con¬ 
taining her silver bracclcdt and the elaborately inlaid lid of a chest (Rgore 20) wdtich 
must have been made for her by Cheops afier his Sither's death. These pieces present the 
same dean-lined simpliciiy atid large-scale design as the archkccturc. sculpture, and 
painting of Dynasty IV, combined with a richness of ornament inherited from Dynasty 
III. Hetep-heres was evidently the daughter of the shadowy Xing Huni and by her mar¬ 
riage to Sneferu became the ancestress of the royal family of D^mast)' IV and one of the 
greatest l^es of the Old Kitigdomn She lived at a dme when her husband and son had 
achieved a tneasure of absolute power seldom to be c^^uaJlcd and stiU physically evident 
in the great masses of the pyramids at Dahshur and Cfra, This did not pre\™t the rob¬ 
bing of her tomb and the destruction of her body* There is reason to believe that it was 
Hemiimu, the son of Ncfermaat of Medtini, and Vizier and Overseer of Ail the King's 
Works, who liad die task of persuading Cheops that no great damage had been done. 
Tlie empty abbaster coBin and other tomb cqdpmmt which had not been harmed were 
transferred from Dahshur (south of Saqqaia) to a chamber at the bottom of a deep shaft 
near the tempk of the pyramid of Cheops which was nearing completion at Gi^a* 

Due to George A. Reisner's expert handling of the archaeological problems, it know 
possible to visualize the original appearance ot this betvildcring deposit in which much 
of the woodwork had decayed to the cojishtmcy of cigar-ash between layers of gold 
furniture casings and inlaid desig;tis,*^ In Figure 18 can be seen how the gold-cased parts 
of die dismanded bed canopy (Plate 30A) and the inlaid box for its curtains had been 
placed on top of the alabaster sarcophagus. Two arm-cbairj stood near die entrance from 
the shaft. Beside the coffin was a chest having an inlaid lid and filled with various objects, 
including a box containing silver bracelets. Beside this a cany^ing-chair, with hcavy^ gold 
palm capitals forming the pole ends, rested on a bed which by upside down. Against 
these leaned a c^^hndrica] leather holder for walking-sticks, while the debris of a reed 
basket lay on the flooc. Most of tliese pieces could be reconstructed on new' wooden. 
frames, as in the case of the arm-chair with the open-work pap)Tus dcsigii on the amis, 
the gold-covered bracelet box, and the bed which had an inlaid foot-board and a silver 
covered hcad-nesL These all appear under the bed canopy on Plate 30A. The canopy is 
an actual example of one of the light tent structurri with characteristic poles si4ch as are 
frequently pictured and had evidently coniinued in use rince early times. Often these 
were hung with mats, but here light curtains probably ensured privacy and protection 
against insects. Mat panels run down the backs of the door-frairic and mat patterns are 
looled in the gold coveting of the comer posts and flesor- and roof-beams, as they arc 
frequently used on the frames of the odier pieces of furniture and as covering for the 
sides of the boxes. The inner faces of the door-frames have the titularj^ of Snefrru in 
large hiccoglyphs wondcrfrilly worked in the gold (Pbtc 14), The acchitrave is formed 
of an Leaped piece of wood with a slender horizontal pole below, typical of the scheme 
of the heavier 'drum* arid architrave set over Old Kingdom doors and suggetring that 
this *drum" frequendy iniiutcs the first log of the roofing and not always die rolled-up 
mat copied in dies over the Zoscr niches {Plate 1:93). One of the mat-patterned gold 
frames can be seen on die back of the carrying-chair (Pbte jott), where exquisitely 
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worked hieroglyphs of solid gold were sec into ebcuiy scrips to form the name and titles 
of the queen. 

The designs of the colonred faience inlays (Figures 19,20, and 3 ic) employ clcmctits 
of feather pattern obviously drawn from the witigs of the Horus falcons which are 
perched on palm columiis under the arms of the second arm-chair- The feather patterns 
alternate with flower rosettes to frame the crossed arrows and shields of the standards of 
the Goddess Neith of Sais on the two &ces of the chair-back. On the inner hice these 
standards were of coloured inlays sec in a gold sheets but on the other side they were of 
plaster covered with gold leaf and set in a mat design of criss-cross blue frimee inlays. 
The brilliant eficct of dm memstation was repealed on the lid of the chest. The inlays 
were sec in silver sheeting and indtidedt in addition to die feather pattern and rosctces* 
a band at the top of protective hj-rings alternating with the disticctive ma r kin g under 
the "Homs-c^x' which appears on the falcons of the arm-chair. In view of this use of 
elements taken from the falcon, it is possible that the emblem repeated in the borders 
framing the mscription on this lid, and again on one of the walMng^dckst does not 
stand as usual for Min^ the fertility god of Coptos^ but for Letopohs, as it is used in the 
epithet of the Horus of Letopohs, Khcnt)^-khcm.^° 

The butterfly dcagn (Figure 2rc) of turquoise, lapis-lazuli, and camelian inlays set in 



Figure ai. Old Kitigdofii (Iccoradve pattcmi: {a) Sahura raicffc; (i) az4i6 fofette; 
(c) Hctcp4lcnis br^ekt and fooEbo^nl of bed 
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Figure 22. PLutioEim; (a) md (ft) Ake juiniuig; (c) WcpcmnDfrethierngl^; (o) No&rt crown; 
(e) SihuTA hunung scou;; (f) and (e) Chephren jtatnn 

die silver bracelets docs not seem to iiavc been used again. The flower rosette, 

WM to be considerably enriched in the Old Kingdom and provided a oasis cui uic 
volutcd plant ornaments that appear in new forms in the Middle Kingdom. The sedge- 
like flower in these rosettes appears in its most natural-looking form growing beside the 
pond in Atet’s painting at Medum (Figure zza), hut rimilar plants arc to be found in the 
huntitig scene of the pyramid temple of Sahura in Dynasty V (Figure asE). The form 
was stj'lized into the 53rmbol for Upper Egypt, but sdll retains a close lesemblancc to the 
growing plants in the hieroglyph on the Giza slah-stcU of Wepemnofret (Figure 22G 
and Plate J9a}. Once, when this Southern Plant is joined to the papyrus of Lower Egypt 
on the side of tlie throne of a Chcpliren statue, it is given a base with a volutcd form 
(Figure 22 c) like that wliich later appears at the top of the stem aud which has often been 
callcda lily. This must have been one ofthc sources of the so-called palmetto which begins 
to appear in tlic Middle Kingdom and is ebborated in the Eighteenth Dynasty, In Figure 
azF it will be seen that the palm actually replaces the Southern Plant on another of the 
thrones of Cbcphrcn statues, and thereis thus an early association of two plants with curv¬ 
ing side elements. Volutes which turn inward towards a bud, as in the PIctcp-hcrcs design 
(Figurcaic), arc to be found in the mote complicated flower fosi'ft-wnf‘i-- 
Here they arc the side^icccs of bound papyrus elements which have a form like the Aief~ 
crown associated with Osiris, They arc painted green with blue bands on the dklf< from a 
head-band of a Dynasty V burial from Giza (G 2416 D ID; Figure 2ib) and are found 
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again in the rosettes m the base of a shrine in the Sahura relief (Figure 2 ia) a It is only 
a short step from the pairs of volutes opposite one another in tliese rosettes tothefigtirc-S 
tlesign which appcait in the Mnidle Kingdom among the spiral panems (Figure 4S), 

The gold ends ot the poles of Hctep-hcit$*s carrying-chair have the form of the palm 
capital knoiwn from the large granite columns in the court of the Abiisir pyramid 
temple of Sahura, the second king of Dynasty V, It would seem that such columns, at 
least of wood, were being used early in Dynasty IV. There 'W'ete bases for round wooden 
columns in the outer brick chapel of Prince Ankh-haf in the Eastern Cemetery at Giza “ 
Part of a granite column inscribed with the king’s name was found in the p^'ramid 
temple of Radedef, the son and successor of Cheops, at Abu Roash north of Giza. Tliis 
certainly suggests that hard stone columns, like those of Sahara, were already being 
employed in Dynasw IV.^ There was also evidence for two polygonal limestone 
columns in a room of the exterior chapel of one of the sons of Cheops at Giza (G yj 10- 
zq). These were not fluted, as in the Zoser Temple, but again w'ould indicate that otlier 
forms of support were being used in Dynasty IV in addition (o the rectangular pillars 
and piers which alone appear in the royal temples at Giza. 

These examples should be taken into consideration so that wc do not over-stress the 
unrelieved plainness of Fouidi-DynasC)' architecture, which can be judged now only 
from the funerary monuments. Among these the Chephroi Valley Temple produces a 
lasting impression because of the unusually fine preservation of its granite walls and 
pillars (Plates 4a a and 43).^^ The very little which has survived in the Old Kingdom of 
buildings of a non-funcraiy nature and the abbreviated tomb-pictures of light structures 
tell us litdc more than that houses, public buildings, and even temples continued to be 
constructed of brick and wood with some stone fittings such as door frames and pillars.” 
Certainly the chief characteristic of the Giza monuments w'as the employment of large 
simple masses as in the smooth, cased surfrees of the pyramids themselves or the large 
flat-topped rectangular stone mastabas which Clicops laid out in regular rows in the 
family cemeteries which he plamied 011 the west and east of his Great Pyramid (Figure 
25). This was the largest of all pyramids, although the shghtly smaller one of his sou 
Chephren stands on higher ground and appears equally immeuse. The First Pyramid is 
at present 430 feet high, but must liavc risen Some 30 feet more when complete with its 
fine limestone casing and capping stone. The granite burial-chamber with its plain hard- 
stone sarcophagus Ues at an unusual height, above the so-called 'Queen’s Chamber’, 
wliich has a pointed roof of massive limestone slabs. Tlie high corbelled ascending gal¬ 
lery (Plate 27 a) connects the two levels of these chambers, which were constructed in 
the stonework of the pyramid and belong to different stages in the ailargcment of a 
structure plamicd originally with a burial-chamber cut deep in the rock at the foot of a 
long passage descending from the north face of the pyramid,” The unadorned simplicitv 
of these interior apartments of the Cheops Pyramid is echoed in the plain surfiiccs of the 
granite caring of the massive limestone core svalls and the granite pillars of the Chephren 
Valley Temple (Pbte 4}), The skill shown in the handling of huge blocks of stone and 
tlic accuracy with which they ate joined conunand as much respect as the huge scale of 
the comcruedon and are chanutcrisric of ail Fourth-Dynasty work at Giza. 
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Cotitnury to fomuer belief, it Im become appajent in recent years due die walls of the 
royal temples at Giza did not all present unrelieved surfaces of plain granite, like the 
mterior of the Valley Temple of Chepbretu Tbe clearance of the badly destroyed 
Cheops temple at the base of the eastern (ace of liu py'ramid has made it possible to re¬ 
construct its plan and general appearance (Rgures 23 and 24)*^ It consisted largely of a 
great basalt-^paved court with limestone walls. This was surrounded by a roofed portico^ 
supported by granite pillars, which was evidendy introduced to protect the wall decota- 
rions. Fragments of these limesione reliefs show the superlatively fine, low carving to be 
found only in royal work of Dynasty IV and early Dynasty V. as in the chapel of the 



Figure 23 i Qiti, reconstnicdcjn of Chcopi Temple 


middle pyramid of the three belonging to Cheops* queens (G i b; Figure 2+),^ the Giza 
slab-stelac (Plate 39 a)* and a few chapels of important people, such as die Vizier 
Hemittnu and Prince AnkhTiaf This beautifully worked low relief is found again on a 
quantity of Old Kingdom blocks which were re-used in the Twelfth-Dynasty Pyramid 
of Amcnemhat I at Lisht,^* Some of these, like the personifkadon of one of the royal 
estates on Plate 33* bear the name of Cheops and may actually have come from this 
court in his temple at Gizan 

The back of the court had three rows of granite pillars, diminishing in number to 
form a kind of porch “ leading to a chamber which may liave contained a series of 
statue niches such as arc found in the Chephren Temple (Figure 26) and later in the 
Old Kingdom, Few rcaccs of die construcrion remain here, but, as in die temples of 
Chephren and Myccrinus, a corridor led from a comer of the court to the opefn space 
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Fignre 34* aft* cm? of Chcopi Pynunid 
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inside the round-topped wall which enclosed the pyraimcL k would appear that there 
was not yet a roofed sanctuary containing an inscribed ^tcla in the form of a &lse-door 
such as is found in the offeciiig-room of the private chapels of this time and in the royal 
temples of Dynasty V. This door pro vided a magical means of acce^ for the oi^Ticr to 
and from the tomb and the place at which he jxccivcdi tile regular offerings of the fhner- 
arj- priests. Tliis important part of the fimerary ritual seems to have been perfortned for 
the ting in the open space at the foot of the pyramid^ perhaps before two round-topped 
stelae like those at Medum and Dahshur (as restored by Ricke, Rgure 23), 

In the court of the pyramid temple of Chephren the pillars were replaced by wide 
granite piers, or walls, between which there were regularly spaced openings to a corridor 
which ran all round the court. The openings were tanked by vertical lines of inscripnon 
giving the ktng^s tltular)S like those framing the entrances on the facade of Chcpliren's 
Valle)'' Temple. The big liicroglyplis provide one of the earliest examples of the use of 
sunk relief. Instead of the large standing statues which were first restored upon the evi¬ 
dence of the emplacement for their bases, it is now thought that seated figures of 
Chephren were placed against the piers bcwccn the openings leading from the courL k 
has also been suggested that the outer walls of the corridor were decorated with, lime- 
stone rdiefr above a gnmitc dado.^i ]^x€t Old Kingdom temples reverted to a tjye 
of couit with pillars or columns^ witli the e^tception of the colonnaded court of Sahttra, 
which w^ again walled offfirom a sunoundijig corridorH Chephren^s courts unlike tltat 
of Cheops, which was approached directly by an entrance from the causeway corridor, 
had a system of entrance halls resembling die plan of his Valley Temple {Figure 26). 
Tliis was simplified to a single deep hall in the pyramid temple of his successor, Myccri- 
nus. This temple of tlie Third Pyramid was under coostrucrioti at the dme of the king^s 
death, and his successor, Sbepseskaf, finished some parts of it in mud brick and also con^ 
structed the vaUej" temple of the Same materiaL The pyramid temple was planned with 
only one large statue niche behind a portico like that of Cheops at the back of the court. 
This may have been intended for the colossal seated alabaster figure ofMycerinus now in 
Boston (sec p^ 6 j). Somewhat in tlic same way a huge seated gtanite statue of Weiierkafi 
the fust king of l>yna5ty V, w^as pbced against one wnll of his a 3 iirt. althoiigh in this 
case the colotinade was omitted on this side and the statue was not in a slirinc. 

Cheops constructed small pyramids for his three ijueens to the south-east of his 
pyramid temple. The tomb fuiniture of bis mother^ Queen Hetep-hetes I, had been re¬ 
buried in a secret shaft without any superstructure and hiddeu under the pavement of 
the street betw een the northern queen s pyramid and the great twin-mastaba of the 
Crot™ Prince Ka-w'ib and bis wife, Hetep^crcs 11. These structures appear in Figure 24 
and the general plan of Giza, figure 25, which show also die greac cuttings in the rock 
for the kjng*s three funerary- barks and a smaller one South of his chief queen's pyramid. 
Another boat-grave has been discovered beside the second (middle) queen's pyramid 
since these plans wete made, as have other rocket emplacements for funerary ships 
around the Chephren pyramid temple, and soutli of the Cheops Pyramid. In the last 
case the remarkably preserved w ooden parts of the actual vessel were found sealed in bv 
the intact roofing-blocks and arc ai present being studied. Figure 25 also show's how the 
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Figare 25. Gin. gqmskl plan 


Giza pyramids were approaclticd, as at Dabshur and Mcduiu, by long causeways &om 
their vaUey temples lying at the edge of the culd vadon. The valley temple of Cheops is 
buried under the present village, while the plan of the granite-laccd Chephrea temple 
(Plates +aA and 43 and Figtiie 2<S) differs irom the one which Shepseskaf built in mud 
brick to complete the Myccrinus group. The Myccrinus temple continued to be used 
into the Sixth Dynasty. In Dynasty V it was connected with the group of buildings 
which were constructed in ftont of the great mass of rock which Queen Klien t-kaw-s 
tuened into a sarcophagus-shaped tomb hke that wlucb Shepscskaf had built at South 
Saqqaca towards the end of Dynasty IV [Figure 27), 

Queen Khcni-kaw-s formed the connexion between Dynasdes IV and V. She seems 
to have been a daughter of Myccrinus who married Weserkaf and became the mother 
of both the second and third kings of Dynasty V, Sahura and Neferirkara. A bl o c k of 
houses belonging to her funerary priesa is all that has survived of the stra g gling town 
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whi^, since the dine of Cheops, had gradually extended southwards along the foot of 
the desert plateau dimng the comtnjctioti of the successive py*t3imds* It contained the 
mortuary workshops as well as the dwellings of the officials in charge of the building 
operation ^d the administtadon of the cemetery and its funerarj^ services. These 
v^om inldmgs grew up in the neighbourhood of each successive valley temple, 
wbch on^nj^y consuted of a landing-place reached over die waters of the inundadoti 
or by canal when the flood had abated. Here the barges brought the fine limestone from 
^ Tora qu^es across the river, and granite from Aswan at the First Cataract, to be 
dragged up the auseway to the plateau. Later, when the covered causeway conidor and 
the valley temple had been completed, there was a system of terraces and ramps in front 
of them, such as is partly preserved at the Chephten Valley Temple « and in examples 
of Djuastics V and VI. These would have facilitated approach to the temple by boat. 



Figure 17^ South fimcr^iry niisiiLiitt^t af S}ic[ii€3kal' 

None of the successors of Cheops evidently commanded tlie means to lay out such a 
JMge, regularly planned cemetery as is to be found around his pyramiii It appears in the 
3tr view on Plate j j which loob south-westwards acioB the Great Pyramid of Cheops, 
c Second Pyramid of Chephroi, and the Third PjTamid of Myecrinus (sec also the 
g of Giaa in Figure 25). To the ivest of his pyramid Cheops constructed the 

cor^ o sixtj'-four stone mastabos for the older members of his family and court, in- 
cludmg that of the Vlaier Hemiunu (g 4000), who, as Overseer of All the King s Worb. 
must liave been in charge of much of this construction as well as that of the pyramid. 

Mt of tite pyramid were buik eight enormous twin-masubas for the king’s favourite 
c dren, in front of die small pyramids of his three queens. This Fastern Cemetery was 
ter increased by the very large tomb of Prince Ankh-haf (g 7510) and several officts. 
while some of the cores in the Western Cemetery svere completed in later reigns. The 
. ^ of Chephren and Mycerintis were mostly buried in less expensive rodc-cut fmnkg 

m the old quarry frees around the Second and Third PjTamids, As the reign of Cheops 
progressed, the simpler tombs in the Western Cemetery’, whicli were planned with an 
exterior brick chapel around a tablet or slab-stda (Plate jpa) set in dig stepped free i>f 
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the mastab^ were reconstructed with stone ofTeiing-roanis. These imitated the interior 
L'sluped chapel, oonstructed inside the core of the mastaba, which was hist used in the 
large tombs of the princes east of the Great PyramieL These chapels alio had exteriot 
stone rooms in the street. The brick oheciiig-roDins in tbc Western Cemetery were 
covered with barrel-vaults, which had come into use in Dynasty III along with die round 
arch," Brick«-vaulted chapels continued to be used in the less expensive tombs at Giza in 
Dynasties V and VI, and there is at least one example of a small brick dome, in the chapel 
of the dwarf Seneb, where the transition horn die stjuare plan to the round vault is made 
by a few bricks plastered with mud in a very simple, snuH version of the later pen- 
denrivc.** 

In a number of cases the stone additions to the mastabas in the Western Cemetery, as 
well as work on the tombs of the princes east of the Great Pyramid, were left unhnished 
at the end of the twcnty-thrcc-ycar reign of Cheops and tlic accession to the th mue of 
Kadcdef, his son by a secondary queen. Radcdcf went several miles to the north of Gija 
to build his own pyramid at Abu Roash, and there are hints of family strife which 
troubled the rest of the Dynasty.* Radedef’s succession seems to have been due to the 
death of the Crown Prince Ka-wab. whose tsife, Hetep-hcrcs II. became a queen of 
Radcdcf This grand-daughter of the first Hetep-heres survived both her husbands as 
well as her daughter by Ka-wab, Queen Metesmkh HI. She mtirriprl dns daughter to 
Chephreu, and at the end of the Dynasty prepared foi hec a splendidly decorated rock- 
ent tomb (Plate 46, a and b). From the pictures of the fuuily and the inscriptions in this 
tomb we can gain sonic notion of this remarkable woman’s career and of the struggle for 
power between the children of die queens of Cheops. 

It has been thought possible to recognize the characteristics of two schools of sculp¬ 
ture in the round in Dynasty PV, which developed in the royal workshops connected 
with the cemeteries at Medum, Dahshur, and Giza. Both schools strive for naturalistic 
eflect with equal technical competence, but the work of die earber of the two presents a 
more severe appearance vrith a simplified rendering of the surfkes. The later group of 
sculptors began, at least as early as the tdgn of Radedcf to produce in certain of dieic 
pieces a softer, more plastic and detailed modelling. The two types of modelling are 
found side by side in the reign of Chephicn and in the statues from the Myeexinus 
temple. Characteristic examples of the earlier sdiool are the statues of Rahotep and 
No&et from Medum and, in the rcigp. of Cheops, the seated figure of his Vizier, 
Heiniimu, found in one of the largest of the uiastabas of the Western Cemetery at GIra 
and now in Hildesheim (Plate 3 lit). The inlaid eyes were wrenched out in antiquity, and 
this portion of the face has been somewhat restored. The aquiline nose and the shape of 
the mouth and strongly marked chin arc repeated in a relief portrait from his chapeL* 
The folds of flesh on the torso also present in striking fashion the personal character¬ 
istics of the man, while the modelling of the hands and finger-nails is amazingly life¬ 
like, even though this effect is obtained by the simplest means with bioadly rendered 
planes. This imperious-looking man appears fully capable of handling the problems of 
administration and construction for which he W'as responsible, as well as the crisis chat 
arose tlirougli the plundering of flic tomb of Cheops* mother, Queen Heicp-hctes I. 
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An equally effective partrayoi of individual characteristics^ with tlic same rigorous 
elmiiuation of minor details, is to be found in the white limestone fieads from Giza. 
TliestCare pectiliar in tliat they did not form part of a statue, but were complete in them- 
selves. Instead of being placed in the chapei or in a dosed statue chamber, as were other 
Old Kingdom statues, they were deposited in the burial-chamber. The intention seems 
to have been to provi de a more permanent substitute in case of damage to die head of 
the mummy, which was vvrapped in linen to simtilate the form of the dead person. 
Evidendy the idea of the * reserve head* was conneacd with this attempt to give die 
wrapped body a natural outward appearance. This was carried to the extent of pdnting 
the lined and irmtatkig the dress, with the addition of sudi ornaments as the head-bands 
mentioned on p. ^2, The desire to strengdien the fragile wrappings led to the use of a 
coating of plaster w^hich has survived on some of the burials of Dynasties V and VI, 
where the fices were carefully modelled over the linen covering of the hcad,^ These 
plaster coverings evidently formed a basis for the cartonnage anthropoid cases which 
were devdoped in the First Intermediate Period. 

One of the most fascinating of the limestone heads, which evokes a definite personal¬ 
ity in spite of its broken uosc^ is chat of the Princess Merytyctes (Place 36)* The head of 
Pnnet Snefcni-scneb (Plate 37) presents a leaner, bonier of face than chose of 
Hemitinu and Merytyctes. These heads, Hke tlie slab-siclae, probably represent the 
special ^vour of die king and arc found particularly in the early tombs of the Western 
field, although they continue sporadically into D^masty V. Their style is closely re¬ 
flected in the Urge figures in the reliefs of the chapel of Prince Khufu-ldiaf (PLtes 35 
and 38), Here there is not so much a question of suggesting the individuality of the 
owner, which w^as more difliciiit to do in relief, given the conventions employed for 
drawing a head in profile^ but rather of portraying the Old Kingdom ideal of the good- 
looking young man or ivomon. Khufu-khaf is indeed shown as a pordy man of an 
advanced age on the fa^de of the chapcL as is Prince Ka-wab in the tomb of his daughter. 
Queen Mcresankli III (Plate 4tiA). In rare instmecs the rchef sculptor noted individual 
pecuharitics^ as in the face of Hemiunu mentioned above or the remarkable head of a 
man called Irwesh (orScmcnkhu-^Ptali) attheeud of D}TiasU' V (Plate 52 a).^ Tlte Khufu- 
khaf rdiefr arc still in place in the only chapel whicii has survived nearly intact from 
the end of the reign of Cheops in one of the Large tombs in the Eastern Cenietciy' 
(c 7140 on Figure 24 in front of the southernmost of the three qucen*s pytamids, and 
iouth of the twiu-mastaba of Prince Ka-wab^ g 71x0-71^0)-^^ 

While the Khufu-khaf figures represent die relatively high cidicf which was a refine¬ 
ment of the bold style of the reign of Sneferu, the slab-stelae of the older members of die 
^nuly and court in the Western Cheops cemetery are carved in the very low relief 
employed in the royal temples and in a few badly preserved chapels like those of 
Hemiunu md Ankh-ha£ The ilab-stebc of the Princess Ncfert-yabct in the Louvre* 
Prince Iwnw in Hildesheimt and Wepemnofret at Berkeley, Cakfomia, still preserve 
some of dicir colour.^ Like the Atet paintings and die painted rcliefr in die rock-cut 
chapel of Meresankh lit at the end of the I>yna3tj% the Wepetnnofret tablet (Plate 39 a) 
li an example of the finest skill of the Old Kingdom painter wfiosc abdit)^ has been 
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scarcely appreciated, since the loss of so much of the best coloured work dicougb weather¬ 
ing has left us only ftogmentary e^tiniples or the coarser products of the workshops. The 
precise detail of the fine cutting of the reliefs is supplemented in paint, os in the hairs on 
the brow of the lioness, while flat colour is broken by the mottling on the back of 
the frog (Pbte 393) or the grey markings on one of the birds and the fish." 

The finest creations of the first school of sculpture art to be found among the liard 
stone royal statues of Chepbren and Mycerinus. One of the seated diorite statues which 
stood against the granite walls of the Valley Temple of Chephren is justly brnous 
(Plate 40). Like the standing slate statues of Mycerinus and his queen from the Valley 
Temple of the Third Pyramid (Plate 44B), it displays the ideal of god-like majesty. In 
the Chephren statue the ftlcou spreads its protecting wings aroimd die royal headcloth. 
This expresses the same idea of the identity of the king with Horus which appears in the 
falcon perched on the top of die frame of the royal Horus Name. It is more literally 
stated in the Dynasty VI alabaster statuette of Pepy I (Plate 35), where the back of the 
king's throne is carved to represent such a Sirekh with tlie ‘Palace Facade' below the 
king's name, as in the Zet stela of D^mase^' 1 , and the hawk standing free above. The 
falcon is dius placed rigidly at right angles to the seated king, in contrast to the Cheph¬ 
ren statue, where the forms flow freely into one another. This would suggest 
formalmng tendencies were gaining ground in the late Old Kingdom over the natutal- 
isde impulses of die Fourth Dynasty, 

The standing slate pair of Mycerinus and Khameremebty in Boston (Plate 44B) was 
not completely finished when the kmg died, and only the heads and pan of the upper 
part of the bodies liave received their final polisL The mscripdons on die base were left 
uncut, but traces of colour eidst to show that the greenish slate was completely painted 
before being placed in the Valley Temple at the order of Shepscskaf. There is something 
infinitely appealing about the confident way in which this pair faces eternity, the wife 
placing her arm about her husband’s waist. This royal example was to set the type for a 
large number of private statues of man and wife. Similarly a fragment from Abu 

Roash with Radcdef s queen seated at his feet (Fig^ite 28) 
introduced a form which was to prove popidar, wdeh a 
number of variations, in D^masties V and VI. Both of these 
arc examples of the new tendency to bring frgures together 
into a wd] co-ordinated group, whereas, earlier, the statues 
of Rahotep and Nofret and those of Sepa and Neset 
tiOTi made in separate pieces. 

The contoist between the modelling of the two schools of 
Gm sculpture can best be felt by comparing otie of the 
reserve heads (Plate 3,7) with another piece of ujiusnal fomi, 
the red-painted limestone bust of Prince Anth-haf in Boston 
(Plate 44 a)- This lay on the Door of a rcHjm in the exterior 
brick chapd of the largest tomb in the Eastern Cemetery 
(o 7510)- h p^ve the impression of having fallen forward 
from alotvbench built agaitii^t the wall, rather than that it had 
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been tiiaggcd out of the empty jtatue-chambet of the stoue interior chapel. Ankh-haf 
may have been a half-brother of Cheops who became Vmcr under Chephren, in whose 
tcign his tomb was built. More than a hint of the softer modelling which appears in the 
ted bust is to be found father in the red quartaite head of Radcdef in the Louvre (PLtc 
4 t), where a simijar treatment is given to the area of the checks and mouth. This was 
the most complete piece of the badly smashed statuary in the brick temple of Radedef s 
terribly ruined and probably uncompleted pyramid at Abu Roaslt.** 

The sculptor of the Ankh-haf bust has observed the bony structure of the head under 
the skin and has modelled the brows, the pouches under the eyes, and the fold of 
the upper eyelid in a manner quite difierent from that of the ‘reserve heads’, whidi 
show none of this interest in detail. An even softer modelling of the flesh of the full face 
is to be found in the Ufe-siae alabaster bead of Mycciinus &oni his valley tem ple in Cairo 
(Plate 4 Zb). This closely resembles the carving of the larger head of the big seated figure 
in Boston which, as we have seen, was perhaps designed for the deep nit^eat the back 
of the court of the pyramid temple of Mycerinus.'*^ The bony structure of the knees 
of this statue is worked out with the same interest in the minor planes and presents the 
Same decided contrast to tlie simplified modelling of the Hemiunu statue. 

We have seen that the scenes in the interior chapels of the Dynasty IV mastabas at 
Giaa were generally restricted to the presentation of offerings and the funerary meal, but 
there W’as evidently a represenutiDn of catpentry in Hemiunu’s long corridor chapel 
(c 4000}, and fishmg and bird trapping appeared in the Interior diapel of Akhet-hetep 
and the Princess Merjtyetes (g 7650), which is probably of the reign of Chephren. 
There were fragments of such swamp scenes from the catcrior chapel of the Crown 
Prince Ka-wab (c 7110-7120) and those of Queen Meresankh 11 and Hor-baf (g 7410- 
7420) However, these scenes were given a more developed treatment in the rock-cut 
tombs of the Chephren family. In the chapel of Queen Meresankh HI they are preserved 
in a most attractive form, with the paint well preserved on the plaster-coated, rather 
roughly carved, coarse numniuliric limestone walls. The three rooms provided space for 
rock-cut Statues as well as numerous relief figures of the queen, her family and house¬ 
hold. This combUiaiion of statues and painted reliefs produces a brilliant effect in the 
large outermost room (Plate 4611), where one can see between the pillars, standing 
against the wall of the northetn room, the long row of figures of the queen and her 
mother, Hete^hetes II, who prepared this tomb for her.** The openings originally 
could be closed by wooden doors. 

There were also craft-work scenes on the walls, including pictures of fumiture like 
that found in tlie tomb of Hetep-hwes L The steward, Khemten, had a little rock-cut 
statue of his own and appears in the reliefs administeiing the queen's estate and her 
funerary endowment. The estates which provided the substance for rhw endowment are 
pcTwnified in the line of men and women bearing food ofieilngs along the to p of the 
east wall (Plate 4 < 5 a), They were all properties of Cheops except one which the queen 
had inherited from her stcp-fatiier, l^g Radedcf, On this wall stands the portly figure 
ofher father. Prince Ka-wab, and, behind him, Meresankh and Hetep-hcres n are shown 
in a litde skiff pulling papyrus flowers from a thicket which has been destroyed by rain¬ 
y's 
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water dut ran into the room from the slit window above. Partly hidden by the debris 
which had drifted in through the entrance to the tomb are other pictures of activities in 
the marshes and the hdds. These are sdll given an abhrcvbtcd treatment such as we 
found at Mediim, and are not yet spread out over the wall, as in the later Old Kingdom 
C)'dcs which follow the agricultural work from the sowing of the grain to the storage of 
the harvest. 
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If Wescrkaf was the son of Radcdef's daughter Nefer-hetep-s ^ and manied Khent- 
kavf-s, a descendant of the main line of kings^ thcic Tt^otdd have been combined in this 
first reign of Dynasty V the two couflictmg str ains in the royal family of Dvmasiy IV*^ 
Certainly Rhent-kaw-s formed the connexion between Dynasties IV and V, as had 
Queen Ny-maat-hap, the mother of Zoser, at the end of I>rTiasty and Hetep^hercs h 
the mother of Cheops^ at the beginning of D)^tiasty IV, although the f^ors governing 
these changes in dynasty are still £ax from clear* It is likely that Khent-kaw-s was the 
mother of both Sahuxa and Neferirkara, who succeeded Weserkaf in tiiat order. Some 
hint of this in folk tradition is to be found in the legend of the Westcar Papyrus, which 
makes the first three kings of D)^a5ty V the offspring of the sun god and the wife of 
a priest of one of his sanctuaries.^ This story picturesquely stresses the dominant positiori 
of the priesthood of Heliopolis and the cult of Ra in D^masty V, which is evident from 
the records of temple building and endowments and the introduction of Sun Temples 
into the Western NecropoUs, The first of these was built by Weserkaf neat Abusix^ a 
little north of Saqqara. 

It is evident in many ways that the royal bouse had been weakened through family 
strife^ the expenditure of the resources of the country upon tremendous building pro^ 
jeets, and the breaking up of the king's lands by the assignment of estates for funerary 
purposes to an ever-widening circle of dependants. The vmership was no longer held by 
a dose relative of the king. In fact, the great official posts were seldom occupied by 
princes in Dynast)^ V. The right personal control of the state by the khig must have been 
considerably relaxed. A few rock-cut tombs began to appear in the provinceSj. built by 
men who preferred to be buried in their own districts rather than near the court. While 
negligible in number they provide a first hint of die dangerous docenttahzation which 
was to take place in Dynasty Vl^ leading to the independence of the various provindal 
districts, particularly in Upper Sgy^pt, at the end of the Old Xiogdom and in the First 
Intermediate Period* The royal pyramids were planned on a smaller scale and were less 
solidly built. However, work on the great buildings at Giza had trained such a large body 
of able etaftsmen that die decoration of the temples of these inouuments of Dynasty V 
was carried out in a fashion hitherto unequalled. 

Accidents of preservation have blurred our impresrion of the me of sculpture in the 
royal temples. The huge granite head of Weserkaf from his pyramid temple * testifies 
that the taste for the colossal, which was spcctaculariy displayed in the Giza Sphime of 
Chepliren, continued into the early part of Dynasty V. However^ the large scale of the 
preceding period dimiiushes in sculpture, as in archltccturCd and the few other royal 
Statues which have survived are smaller and less fine in quahty. Some use was sdU made 
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of Statue groups like those frotn the valky temple of Myceemus * iti which the king was 
accempaukd by the personifications of the Nom es or province of the country'. Only 
one Fifth-Dynasty example is at present knowtiT with a seated figure of King Sahuia and 
the Nome of Coptos,* It lacks the protective figure of the Goddess Hathor who appears 
in the Mycennus triads. Apart fiom the royal statues necessary for the ritual of the 
deified king tti tm mortuary temples, there is evidence for a wider use of sculpture in the 
beautifully executed animals employed as water-spouts or as some kind of architectural 
support and in the kneefing figures of bound captives.^ More clearly recognizable as ctdt 
images ate two seldom-mentioned Fourth-Dynasty examples of anini.-il sculpmtc. the 
recumbent slate Jackal representing the God of the Dead, Anubis, from the Mveerinus 
Valley Temple, in Boston,® and the forepart of a basalt ram mscribed with the name of 
Cheops, in BctHil® The latter is not necessarily from a frmeiary temple, but, since the 
name of Cheops is sometimes hyphenated with the ram god Klmum (Khnum-Khufri), 
the protective potvets of that god may have been particularly associated with the temples 
of the Ctcat Pyramid, as were those of Hathor and Bastet with the valley temple of 
Chephren, or a special form of Hathor as Mistress of the Sycamore Tree with the valley 
temple of Myceriuus, A cult of Sekhmet w'as in later times carried out in the pyramid 
temple of Sahura at Abusir and may have had its origin in the Old Kingdom.'** Un¬ 
fortunately the other statues of gods in the Old Kingdom have disappeared with their 
temples. That they were sometimes made of precious metal is shown by the mention of 
an clcctrum statue of thy, the son of Hathor, in the annals of Ncferiikara on the Palermo 
Stone.'^ 

In the same way that high administratioual posts were now opened to a wider range 
of aspirants and no longer confined to the members of the king's immediate fimiily, 
many more people were able to command the services of good i^csmen to build fine 
tombs and supply them vrith wall reliefs and statues. In the first years of tlic Fifth 
EJynasty the tradition of the large portrait statue was maintained and has left us such 
masterpieces as the Louvre Scribe, the ovei-Iife-sizc limestone statues of Ranofer,*^ and 
the wooden standing figure of Ka-aper (Plate a). When first found, this vivid like¬ 
ness of a fat, ageing man was dubbed the Sheikh el Beled because ofhis resemblance to 
the familiar figure of the headman of a modem village. These statues come from the 
simple, old-fashioned chapels in the brick mastabas built on the flat ground to the west 
of the early Fourch-Dynasty tombs which continued the archaic cemetery at Saqqara.*^ 
Similar fine large pieces of sculpture were executed at Giza for people who had strong 
family connexions with the old cemetery. It had become a socondarv site after the kings, 
beginning with Shepseskaf, had tetumed to the Saqqara region for the construction of 
their funerary monuments. As the Old Kingdom advanced, the sronc statues of most 
private persons became smaller, although an occasional big stone figure, like that ofTi,'* 
occurs and life-size statues were still carved of wood. A su rprisingly high level of skill 
was maintained consideting the quantity of the output of the ordinary workshops. 
There was also an increased variety of statue types which paialleli the expansion of the 
subject-matter in the wall reliefs. At first the representations of daily life were crowded 
into the offering-room at Saqqara, which kept its old cruciform shape with only slight 
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mo(li£cadon or else conservativcJy held to 2 corridor form. The same piiil of tradition 
led to the retention of the L-shaped chapel at Giza wi th its simple offering «rpii« It was 
hardly before the reign of Ne-user-ra in the middle of die Dynasty that the number of 
interior rooms began to increase, providing much more space for wall reliefo By the end 
of the Dynasty these rooms and courts filled a large part of the superstructure of the large 
tombs. 

Wc have seen that the grouping of man and wife in a single statue had been estab¬ 
lished bi Dynasty IV (Plate 44JJ, Figure 28), but now the children are sometimes 
to the group and the poses are varied in a number of ways, A few small single limp^foi^r 
figurcs of servants preparing foed had been placed in the tomb of Meresanhh III at the 
end of Dynasty IV. These became popular in Dynasty V. They portray a wider range of 
activities, and several figures arc grouped together on the same base. Groups of sers'ant 
figures halting and brewing or imnnbg small boats were also made of wo^, but 
have almost completely disappeared through decay and the depredations of the white 
ant. They formed the basis for the elaborate woo^ modeb of the Middle Kingdom. 
The form of the frequenriy-occurring statues of scribes had been introduced in the hard 
stone figures of Ka-wab, the eldest son of Cheops.^* The sons of Radcdef and Mycerinus 
had also been shown in this characteristic attitude, squatting cm the ground with crossed 
legs and holding a pen poised above the papyrus roU on the kp. This was not the menial 
pose of a servant waiting to take his master's dictation, but represented a highly respected 
accomplishment which originally had been limited to a few. A fine painted example has 
recently been found in the far western part of the Giza cemetery (Pbte 45a) whit^ is fit 
to stand beside the finest sculpture of the early part of the Fifth Dynastyd* It is about 
IS inches high, only slightly smaller than the Louvre Scribe, but inii tpad of the bony face 
and the rolls of fat on the torso of that cxocptional piece, it presents a more gener^zed 
impression of alert youth. 

Weserkaf, the first king of Dynasty V, erected his pyramid at the north-east comer of 
the old enclosure of Zoser’s Step Pyramid at Saqqara, On the east of the pyramid stood 
only a small chapel for the food offerings supplied to die dead king, Keccntly, further 
clearance has shown that this offering place was inside die enclosure wall and not 
straddling it as has been assumed in an earHer reconstruction (Figure 29),“ and was 
reached by a corridor in the temple area walled off on the south side of the pyramid 
which included a small subsidiar)' pyramid with its own court (Figure 30). Except for 
its entrance system, the temple resembles ihar of Cheops and, as in Dynasty [V, was in¬ 
tended for the cult connected with the statues of the deified king. The statue sbrtnnt have 
been destroyed but were orientated away from the pyramid, south of the great court 
with its covered colonnade on three sides. On the south side of the court a wall closed 
off the pillared hall which had replaced the open porch of the Cheops and Mycerinus 
temples. Against this wall, facing the court, probably stood the huge granite statue of 
Weserkaf of which only tire head has survived. It has been suggested that the inPuiT tr c 
of the worship of Ra is responsible for the peculiar position of the temple on the south of 
the pSTamid in order that the shadow of the pyramid should not fall upon the court, 
where there may have becu an altar to the Sun God, as restored in Figure 29. 
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Rgurc 19. Saijqara^ Wcicrkaf Temple, rcoiojtfuction 


There Ls 1 hint of the mfiuence of the cult of Ra in the unusiul subject-irnttct of some 
of the badly shattered but CJCtraordinarily fine reliefs that covered the walls under the 
porticoes on three sides of tlic court The spearing of fish and the hunting of birds with 
a throwing-stick in a papyTus marsh, &om which come the beautifully drawn birds on 
Plate 47, are not surprising in a royal temple. Like the hunting of game in tlie desert, 
they were sports in. which the king took part and appear in tlie rehe6 of Sahura in the 
ncJtt reign at Abusir. A ritual significance was attached to the harpooning of the hippo¬ 
potamus which may have appeared here as it did in the Dynasty VI temple of Pepy 11 
and on a Dynasty I seal impression^* On the other Iiand, the otchard scene which has 
been reconstructed in Figure ii “ would belong more suitably to the hfe of a private per¬ 
son. A net has been thrown over one of the trees to catch the small birds busily picking 
at the round orange-coloured fhiit. Other birds hover in the air above the trees as in a 
scene which must have been copied from this in the tomb of Nefer-her-n-ptah (Plate 
^qa) or in two other bird-trapping scenes which resemble this composition even more 
closely," Although thse adaptations belong to the finest tradition of Fifth-Dynasty 
craftsmanship, they cannot match the royal sculptor's beautiful spacing of his intricate 
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shapes ot the firm clarity of the carving which is like that of the birds over the papyrus 
marsh {Plate 47), There is a lively new spirit here which is amazingly expressed in the 
rhythmic tnovement of the men paddling a boat m Figure 32. Nothing quite like the 
progressive action expressed here is known to have been repeated again. 

In discussing the possible origin of tlie scenes from life (p. 46), attention was called to 
dte room with the pccsonifications of the three seasons of ihe year in the Sun Temple 
which Nc-user-ra built at Abu Guiob^ a liitic north of Abusir. Be hind the big figures of 
the spirits of the seasons were grouped various appropriate activities such as huntingv 
fishing, and agricultural pursuits. Stiff rows of plants and animals were added to form a 
composition which baffles description, partactdarly in ks incomplete state, and combines 



Figure 30, Weserkaf Temple, pkn 
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Kfpire II- Saqqan, Weserkaf Tonple, ordianl loan: 


in a pectiHar way formal and naturalistic elements.*^ It may well be tliat beforr 
representation of the Seasons* liad become &ted in tbk distinctive manncf, whi 
repeated in later examples as on the walls of the causeway corridor of Unas, there had 
been an catlia Jat^o^le expression of the dificrent dements of the idea. This would 
have been appropriate decoradon in tlic great sanctuary of Ra at Heliopolis and m^ht 
account for the use of some of the unusual material in die rcUe6 of Weserkaf and 
Sahura, 

Sahura began a new pyramid £eld at Abusir, north of the old archaic cemetety at 
Saqqara and not far from the place where Weserkaf had erected the first of the sun 
temples on the edge of the western desert. Nefcrirkara and Nc-user-ra also built didr 
pyramids at Abusir, while the latter went farther north to find a site for his sanctuary of 
Ra at Abu Gurob (figures 34 and 35). The other sun temples of I>ynasty V have not 
been found, although the names ofat least six are known, nor is the identification of two 
or three of the king's pytamids certain. The next to the last king of the Dynasty, Zed- 
kara Isesy, returned to the re^on soudl of Saqqara, where three of the Sixth-Dynasty 
kings followed him b buUdbg their pyramids. The last long of Dynasty V, Unas, 
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selected 3 . plicc near the south-west comer of the Zoser prednet, and the first Icing of 
Dj-tusty VI, Tety, built his tomb to the north of Weserkaf’s. The temples of all these 
monuments were approached by a causeway from 3 rather <ma1 | valley temple with 
porticoes and terraced landing stages. The pyramid temple of Sahura (Figure 33) intro¬ 
duced a long covered east-^west offering room with a fal^-door stek in the west wall at 
the base of the pyramid. This was copied in die private chapels a little later. On the side 
walls the king was represented seated at Ms funerary meal accompanied by pictures and 
lists of food and offering beaters. This sanctuary was surrounded by store-rooms and 
entered through two intervening Imlls from the room with die statue ^brinp-. A cross 
corridor separated the statue<hamber from die court of die temple. The block of rooms 
amund the sanctuary formed, ficom now on, the inner temple which, with die 
ritual pyramid, lay inside the enclosing wall of die p^iamid. The outer part of the 
temple consisted of the court and deep hall which formed an entrance from die top of 
die causeway corridor. Tliis plan was fallowed with only minor variacions throughout 
die rest of the Old Kingdom and was imitated again by the kings of the Twelfth Dynasty 
w'hen they established thdr capital again in die north. The coijrt of the Sahura temple 
was siuToundcd by a portico of granite palm columns, as was that of Unas at the end of 
die Dynasty. The granite columns of the court of Nc-ustr-ra imitated a bound chistcc of 
papyrus stems with the closed buds forming the capitaL A lighter wooden lotus column 
was used by Neferirkara in the brick-and-dmber coiistmctiou of the court of Ms temple, 
where only the sanctuary was built of stone. The stems in dus ty-pc of bundle column 



figure ja. Swjqara, ’Weserkaf Temple, boadng mae 
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Rgure 3 J. Abuiir. pyramid complex of Sihurai (i) ^ (2) landing itagn of valley temple; (j) covered emueway; (+) eatraace hall; (j) court; 
(<!) itjtue chamber; fy) Mnctmry; ( 8 ) currance to burial chamber; (9) nibsidiary pyramid 
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arc loimdecl and do not the pointed ttiangular section of the papyrus, aldiough the 
half-opened buds of the lotus are not alwap easy to distinguish fiom thesse of the 
papyrus. A somewliat hcaTier limestone version of die lotus column appean for the first 
time m the dupel of the son-in-law of Ne-user-ri, Ptah-shepses, at Abusir.^ 

In the Sun Temple of Ne-uscr-ra at Abu Gurob, the central element was a squat 
masonry obelisk set on a high sloping-sided base {Rgure 34). The platform round the 
obelisk was reached by an interiar tamp. Only the oore-work of the base is preserved. 



F^jvtre J4, Abu Gumb Sua Tcraple, plin 


FT 


with part of this ramp, and the structure has been restored on the basis of the hiero¬ 
glyphic determinatives of the names of the Ra sanctuaries of Fifth-Dyiiasty iHngi 
(Figure 3 5). The temple enclosure consists la^ly of a plain court with an altar for offer- 
tngSf open to the sun, and an area on the north for the slaughter of sacrificial animals 
and for store-rooms. Approach is from a small portico with a covered causeway like 
the valley temples of the pyramids. There is a deep entrance hall opening into a covered 
corridor which runs round die east and south sid« of the enclosure, turning in to reach 
the foot of the ramp leading op in the base of die obelisk. It is in the reliefs on the walls 
of the last short section of this corridor that the' Seasons' are portrayed. On the east of 
this is a small chapel which contained the most complete early represcntadoiis of temple 
foundation ceremonies and the celebration of the jubilee of the renewal of kingship, the 
Heb-Sed, 

The Ne-user-ia reliefs begin to show a carelessness in the carving not apparent in 
those of Weserkaf and Sahara, which maintained the high standard of the low 
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reliefs of Dymsty IV, The new meduxls of cmting partljr rcsulced from experimcncs 
which had been nude with the poor mimmiditic limestone of the toch'^nit tombs of 
Giza, where hne detail could be obtained only' by workhig with a ro aring of plaster kid 
over the walls. It was discovcricd that the effect of low reUef, where the whole back¬ 
ground liad been removed to a slight depth, could be achieved by cutting away only a 
small area of the stone m immediate proximity to the figures and blending this smoothly 
with the background. In hasty workmanship this amounted to little more than an in¬ 
cision around the figures, and in all cases the background was left with an uneven sur¬ 
face. When the wall had been painted these kbour-saving devices were scarcely' notice¬ 
able, but they continued both in royal and private work even after a bolder type of 



Figiue 3 j, Atsu Gimb Sum Teniple, neatumtetiQh 


carving with higher relief had appeared towards the end of Dynasty V. The beauty of 
the draughtmumship and the livcliocsj with which the lift of the times is conveyed by 
the vast quantity' of wall reliefs of the later Old Kingdom make this slight fiJling off of 
technical skill in the work of Dynasty V a matter of minor importance. 

The Sahura temple gives us our bat idea of the great cycle of scenes fiom the public 
lift of the king which were pkeed on the walls of the court and the corridor wliich ran 
round it. The fine quality of die workmanship, which closely resemhlcs that of the more 
fragmentary Wesetkaf reliefs, is apparent in dtc detail from the big hunting scene (Pktc 
484), The king, accompanied by his attendants, dominates the wall The arrows from 
his bow strike the game that has been driven by beaters into a stockade indicated by 
verdcai bands of netting. The animals ate rather sdffly placed in long horizontal registers 
which rise one above the other in front of the king.** A natural touch is given by the 
undoktitig strip of desert groimd, intcispcrsed with little plants, on which the animals 
stand, but the base hne of each register is straight. This is the typical bdlding up of a 
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large wall composition which we have seen alreaiiy m the Medum swamp scene (Figure 
17) and in the rock-tomb of Meresaokh IH (Plate 46 a}* but the king is ta^ig part in the 
action and not simply viewing wluc occurs in the suhsidiar)^ registers. In spite of the 
lionzDJital divisions > these registers rtmmgc to suggest the wide expanse of desert ground 
m which die hunt was taking place. Later, in the Middle and New Kingdoms (Plates 
70C and iqSbJ, an occasional gifted, artist succeeded in giving a better sense of the terraiu 
and imifpng the whole by climinatiiig the straight base lines. 

Sahara devoted much space on the walls of the court to reprcsentadoiis of the cere¬ 
monial sacrifice of foreign captives and the recording of booty by the goddess of writ¬ 
ing. Sesltat This chiefly consisted of the herds of catde* sheep, goats, and donkevs 
obtained from raids on Ac Libyan tribes of Ac western desert. The tall-ticckcd jars with 
handles aud Ae bears from Ac mountains of Syria. wHA arc all Aat has survived &om 
the Asiatic booty, were more probably obtained as barter or propitiatory gifts than as 
actual plunder or tribute. We know Aat cxpeAdons for the much-prized cedar wood 
had been made by sea to Af Syrian port of Byblos since at least Ae end of Dynasty IL 
Such a iraAng venture is pictured in Ac sea-going Egyptian vessels filled wiA bearded 
Asiatics accompanied by men wiA the title of ^Interpreter’ whidi appear on die east 
wall of Ae cross comdor at Ae back of the court. There is little to suggest extensive 
campaigns to the north-east m Ac Old Kingdom. One is recounted by Wem in the 
reign of Pepy I in Dynasty but an occasional Ao w of force against Ae Bedomti 
tribes would probably have been sufficient to keep Ae way open to Ac mines of die 
Sinai Peninsula, The exploration of Ae Red Sea coast had certainly commenced, and 
die far-off laud of Punt was known. This incense country lay far down on Ac east coast 
of Africa near Ae mouA of Ac S traits of Ae flab cl Mandeb in Ae region of modem 
Soraahland. There is a brief mention of a voyage made Acre iti Ac reign of Isesy in Ac 
second liali of Dynasty We hear little about Nubia, but die lucrative caravan trade 
dirough Ae cataract region* which in Dyimty VI we find in the eontrriil of Ac 
Nomarchs of die old souAem border town of Elephantine (modem Aswan), must have 
been carried on for a long time* 

At Ae end of Ae FifA Dynasty^ a block wtiA fighting men from Ae causesvay corri¬ 
dor of Unas is Ac first known attempt to represent a batde scene. Later, two SLxA- 
Dynasty chapels Aow Egyptians attacking fortresses of Adr Libyan and Asiatic neigh¬ 
bours.^ This more expiidt statement of what had hidierto been recorded in very 
generalized fashion is paralleled by Ac biographical inscriptions which in Dynasty V 
give us more information about a man's career, SomcAiiig in Ae nature of historical 
documentation is InA rated in S Aura's reliefs, where Ae names of Ac fmiil y of Ac van¬ 
quished Dbyan chieftain are inscribed over Adr heads. Admittedly Aese wTre repeated 
verbatim in a copy of Ac scene in Ae temple of Pepy 11 towards Ac end of Dynasty VI 
and perhaps in o Aer temples. NeverAdess . Acre is a similar sense of factual record in 
the ffe^ht-boats which bring Ae granite pahn columns from Aswan for die temple of 
Unas among the remarkably varied scenes in his causeway comdor*” The most startling 
of Aese h Ae portrayal of Ac srarving victims of a ^mine teiuiting from a series of poor 
NQe floods (Plate 48 u).^ These grotesquely emaciated people form a grim contrast to 
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the men bartcritig protltiEc iu a market-place ami the Icaig lines of personifiiCii estates 
bearuLg food offerings for the king on other parts of the wails of the causeway. They 
also show how indifecent the craftsman cotdd be to the final cutting and suifiice finish 
of a remarkably concci’vcd piece of draughtsmanship. One need only co mpare this relief 
with the Sahara animals (Plate 4SA) to appreciate the variattotis in quality that can be 
found in royal w^ork of D^iiasry 

Consistently fine work in low relief is carried out through the many rooms of tlic 
interior chapel in the well-known tomb of Ti at Saqqara in the middle of Dynasty 
Decoration of comparable quality" appears in a number of simpler chapels which still 
employ the smgle mierior offering room. Details from ouc of these have been selected 
for illustration because of die superb preliminar)'^ drawings which still remain on the 
wall beside the uncompleted carving. The chapel belonged Eo a man tiamcd Nefec- 
her-n-ptah and was constructed in a quarr)' beside the caumvay of the Unas Pj^raniid. 
We have seen chat the scene m relief with the capture of song-birds in an orchard (Plate 
50 a) represents an unusual subject of which only fi:agments were preserved in the temple 
of Weserkaf (Figure 51). Other small birds were being caught in the ordinary clap¬ 
net used for waterfowlp and on Plate 493 these ate being placed in boxes for trans¬ 
port. To the left and below this group of figures are men picking figs. All th\% part of 
the wall is drawn in bbek over a preliminary red sketch with a marvellous sureness of 
touch.*' Although all this dctiul would be lost to the chisel of the sculptor and replaced 
by the final pamting of die completed reUefs* the draughtsman has stippled the upper 
part of the bodies of the birds with htde black docs (Plate 49 a)^ Since these lie over a red 
wash, and in other places the wider red brush-strokes of the pre liminar y sketch appear 
under the diin bUck final outline^ there is obtained an extraordinary eff^fc of texture and 
even of the rounding of the bodies. The appsirance of a drawing in line and wash is 
partly due to the usual practice of coirectiDg in black the outhnes first sketched in red. 
At the same rime, diough* this is an experiment with brush work which we shall sec 
peated in the painting of the Middle and New Kingdoms (Plate iai3)H 

Towards the end of E>yiiasty V, particularly in the big tombs of the family and 
courtiers of Unas which He near his temple along the soutliem wall of the Step Pyramid 
cllclQstlre^, there is a change to a bolder style of relief. A hint of diis had appeared in the 
preceding reign of hesy in the offering-room of Ptah-hotep.*^ It is to be sem at its best 
in the fine gtoap of Mcrcruka and his two sons in the best-preserved of the big tombs 
around the pyramid of King Tety early in Dynasty VI (Plate 5 ib).^ The st)de was 
refined in the ro)^ reliefi, but these are insufficiently preserved to prssent an adequate 
impression of their appearance imril we reach die last great monument of the Old KJng- 
dem, the funerary temple of Pepy 11 (Plate 503), The bold treatment in high relief com¬ 
bined with a sf rikin g observation of the individuaiity of the owner are to be found in 
the head of itwesh (Semenekhu-ptah) in Brooklyti from 1 Saqqara chapel of the end of 
Dynast^' V (Plate 52A), Low relief was not entirely abandoned^ especially in die case of 
the subsidiary registers of a wall composition, although these are broadly treated on 4 
larger scale. This can be seen in an unusual detdl from tlic chapel of the unpublished 
tomb of Ka-irer in chc Uiias cemetery south of the enclosure wall of ilie Step Pyramid 
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(Plate 51 aJ, The naked figure of a girl was evideudy a sEatuetec forming tlic batnjce of a 
pair of scales for weighing metal in a craft-work scene. The artisc has made an except 
tionaJ attempt to show a hgnie in front tiew, l€c has partly avoided the issue by naming 
the head to the side and both feet outwards. 

The serJab of Mitii^ in one of the large tombs at the south-east comer of the cnclostire 
of the Step P^Tamid, had by a happy accident preserved its wooden statues intact (Plate 
52 b}. There were eleven of them* and several were nearly life^izc. They present a variet)-' 
of including standing figures of the man and his wife and two in the pose of a 
scribe.^ Oue statue, presumably of the owner, shows him naked, as do other Old King- 
dont statues Kke the fine wooden figure in Boston of Senc^cm-ib Mehy, the Vizier of 
Unaa, from his Giza tomb*^ Tlicrc %vas also a curious smaller figure of a hunchback 
whiclx h not visible in the photograph of the statue chamber.^ As m the eniadaxcd 
figtires of the Unas reliefs, we have again a mattcr-of-Gict recording of bodily defects. 
This is to be found also in statuettes of dwarfs who* like Mitri's hunchback^ were 
generally minor members of the household.^ Eleven wooden statues is a respectable 
numbetp even if it is not comparable to the large quantity of stone statues placed in 
the Giza serJabs of the early part of Dymsty li makes us realize how much wooden 
sculpture must have disappeared. Only too frequendy the Giza s^abs were empty, but 
sometimes a few bits of painted plaster in the sand-filling, or the crumbling piaster 
coatJUg of the feet jmd base, remained to show that these had contained wooden figures 
and that they had been eaten by temutes. 

Several fine pieces have survived from modter group of xvoodm status which. like 
most of the chapels decorated in bold high relief, belong to the turn from Dynasty V to 
Dynasty VL Their owner, Methethy, records on his stela that he was lionoured by 
Unas. Pbtc 54 shows the head of one of his statues preserved at Kansas Gty.^ The wood 
has been covered with plaster and pdntcd, while the eyes are inlaid wi th a disk of dark 
stone set in alabaster in the simple maimer used after the early part of Dynasty*^ V. They 
lack the translucence imparted by die rock-<T}"stal covering of the iris and pupil in the 
statues of J?Uhotep and Nofi-et (Plate 29B) and the Sheikh cl Belcd (Plate 45 a). The 
striking impression produced by the bright colouring and alert expression h not that of 
the earlier Old Kingdom. Them is still a life-like quality, but at the same time an element 
of stylizatioTi not unlike that of the painted limestone sculpture of the Middle Kingdotn 
(Plates and 7 Da). From about the middle of Dyjmry V a change towards simplified, 
rather schematic modelling can also be detected in some of the limestone statues. This, 
one suspects, is part of a genctal trend towards formalism which increases as die Old 
Kmgdom advances and is not primarily a matter of declining craftsmanship.^ The 
change is apparent only in exceptional pieces of the Fifdi Dynasty, while in Dymasty^ VI 
so much of die private sculpture cotitiimcs along traditional lines that it is difficult to 
distinguish from earlier work. This can be scai even in the Mechediy group, where die 
Boston statuette retains the namrolisdc moddlmg established in Dynasty IV and has 
little in common with the other three figures except for the name and titles tttscribed on 
the base. 
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DYNASTY VI 

2420-2258 B.C, 


From our exatnitiRtion oFthe diangcs cliat were uiking place towards the end 

of Dynatty V it was apparent that the motiumcnts of the time of Tct>% the first Idng of 
E>ynasiy VI, form a group with those of the tdgn of Utias^ There are no apparent signs 
of political repercussion from the change of dynastj'. At least two of the owners of the 
magnificently decorated tombs in the neighbourhood of the Tety Pyramid condnued in 
service from the preceding reign. The biographical mscripdon of the Vizier Kagemiii 
states that he had held o£ce under Unas^ while tliat king represented Nefet-seshem-^ptah 
among the courders on the walls of his causeway corridor. The reliefs of the chapel of 
Mcrcmka arc finer in quality but continue in the same style as those executed in the last 
years of the reign of Unas. As in die tombs of the fiiniily of that king^ the rooms fill 
nearly the whole of the mastaba superstructure. No royal statues have survived, iindl 
we reach the rcigti of Pepy h when^ through the biography of Weni, we also begin to 
gain a clearer view of political events* Tlic kings of Dynasty VI condnued the custom 
initiated by Unas of mscribing on the walls of the burial apartments the long columns 
of religious utterances, ancient rituai^ and spells known as thePjTimid Tests. These drew' 
upon both solar bdjc& and those concerning Osiris to ensure the well-bcmg of the king 
after death. Although these royal burial-chamhers have been cleared and the texts 
copied, the temples of the pyramids of Pepy I and Memera liavc never been excavated. 
The pyramid temple of Tety was badly damaged but follcnved the plan of the Unas 
[cmple and w^as substantLaily Uke dtat of Pepy H (Figure 3(^). At the pyramid of this last 
king at South Saqqara it was possible to reconstruct the system of ramps and terraces at 
the valley temple {Figure 37), These seem to have been anddpated m the Unas Valley 
Temple, but this has only been partly excavated and remains unpublished. 

The pyramid group of Pepy II w as thoroughly invesdgated by Gustave Ji^quier * and 
the Itagmentar)^ decorations of this last great monument of the Old Kingdom pains- 
takingly reconstituted. These show that certain of the cycles of scenes from the public 
life of the king were coutmoed. In fact the Libyan booty was copied &om Sahura, even 
to the names of the fiimily of the conquered chief. Much space is devoted to religious 
ceremonies and to die association of the king with the gods, while the sanctuary retains 
the representations of the funerary rncal^ A detail of the offering bearers from one of 
these w^alU is dlustrated on Plate job. The carving shows a refinement of the bold stvlc 
which came in at the end of the previous dynasty, and in a few places exceptionally fine 
painted detail was preservcth One would never suspect from the beauty of this work that 
the end of the rdgn, which was one of the longest in history, would sec a disastrous 
decline of the arts and the political collapse of the Old Kingdom* 

There is a drastic reduction of the naturalistic elements that had appeared in the 
temples from the time of Weserkaf to that of Unas. One finds nothing like the varied 
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dcpicdom of the life of the country such as had still lined die walls of the causeway 
corriflor of Unas. The spearing of the hippopotamus m the entrance hall is pictured as a 
ceremonial rite* This|may[have been the traditional method of presenting such a subject,* 
since we can only suspect the occurrence of such a scene earlier &om unpublished frag¬ 
ments of Sneferu and Weserhaf although it appears on a First-Dynasty seal impicssioa 
{p. 68). Thc_hunring of game in the desert, however, is reduced to a riiviilar formula. 
Pepy n strikes an antelope with a mace, as though sacrificing the animal instead of hunt¬ 
ing it in a more natural setting.^ The registers of game in the Sahura temple have been 
reduced to a single line of very small animals and plants set against a strip of desert 



Figure if. Valle)’ Temple of Pepy ![. tecoiistnmion 
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ground at the base of the wall. It is as though a hieroglyph conveying the idea of game 
Ln the desert had been substituted for the whole scene. 

Since so little is left of the caiber royal reliefs of tlie Sixth Dynasty, wc cannot follow 
the steps 'which led to such a tnodJfication of the subject-matter depicted in the pyramid 
temple and can only point to this as another example of the formaMzing tendencies of 
the period. Attention has been called to this in comparing the protecting falcon of the 
Chephren statue (p, 62, Plate 40) ■with the small alabaster £gure of Pepy 1 in Heb-Sed 
dress with the hawk standing above his Horusmame on the back of the throne (Plate 
j5)* This is one of direc remarkable statuettes m the Brooklyn Museum * These include 
a kneeUiig slate figure of Pepy I holding forward two ofiering jars which, both in style 
and as a statue type, U a wholly unexpected work for so early a time, The third piece 
sho’ws the queen of Pepy 1 holding her son Pepy II on her lap (Plate 56A), The figure of 
the king is small, but appears as a fully gtown man ■with the royal hcad-cloth. Heis placed 
rigidly at right angles to his mother in the same way that the hawk stands behind the 
head of Pepy I in the other statuette. Pepy II m ust have been very young when he 
to the throne at the death of his elder brother, Memeia, Tradition, as handed down by 
the Ptolemaic bistorian Manctho, made liim six years old at his accession and credited 
him with an age of a round hundred years. A little naked alabaster figure of the king 
squatting on the ground was found m Iris funerary remple.* It may represent the child- 
king as the youthful Horns, and is in keeping with the spirit of the Brooklyn statuettes. 

The large copper statue of Pepy [ in Cairo "was accompanied by a smaller royal fig ure 
which stood beside it on the same base (Plate 53, A and b). These arc the earliest metal 
statues which have survived, although one of Khasekhemuwy is already mentioned on 
the Palermo Stone at the end of Dynasty U.** The inscription on the base mentions the 
first Heb-Sed of the ki^, and the smaller figure is usiu^ assumed to be his son and 
successor, Memera. This group may commemorate a co-regency of the two kings. The 
corroded state of the metal has obscured the modelling and makes it difficult to judge 
the style of die work. The long narrow inlaid eyes of Pepy 1 suggest the same sr^’liz- 
ing Tendencies as appear in some of the wooden statues and in the dender forms of tlie 
alabaster statuettes, but the ftce of the smaller figure is more rounded and has a promi¬ 
nent fleshy nose. The metal was beaten into shape and attadicd by copper nails to a 
wooden corc.^ 

The copper group of Pepy I and his son was buried with the skte figure of Kia- 
sekheni and an archaic pottery Mon in dm floor of one of the side chambers of the sanc¬ 
tuary at Hicrahonpolis." In the central shrine vms found the wonderful gold hawk’s bead 
in the Cairo Museum. This originally foimed part of the copper image of the Horus of 
Nckhen, the old national god of Upper Egy-pt who presided o-ver this temple. The 
copper parts ha've never been reconstituted dong the lines of die reconstruedon sug¬ 
gested for the figure with its stand (Figure 38), but on tlie base in ftont of die falcon 
image were die marks of the feet of a small figure, surdy that of the king who dedicated 
it and stood under its protection.^ The creation in metal of such a complicated cult object 
seems in keejmg with the daring craftsmanship of the group of Pepy I, and it is reason¬ 
able to assume that both are of the same date. The splendid working of the gold head 
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speaks for the magntftccQce of the statues of deides which once stood in the temples of 
the Old Kingdom and of which so little matcml evidence has survived (sec p. 66). 

Pepy I made a political marmge which secured the allegiance of a powerful ptovin- 
da] fitmily at Ahydos. This stresses the importaRCC which Upper Egypt was assuming m 
the political picture, as do the number of decorated rock-cut tombs in the neighbour¬ 
hood of tlte diEcrent Nome capitals. The kings of Dynasty VI had come to depend par¬ 
ticularly upon the Nomaichs of Elephantine at the old southern border of the First 
Cataract. These men not only took charge of much of the quair^-ing and transport of the 
Aswan gtaiute for the royal monuments, but they organized the lucrative caravan trade 
which was pushing farther south into the Sudan. Although it has been quesdoned 
whether the men of die Old Kingdom can have penetrated so far, fiagments of stone 
vessels w-ith the names of Pepy I, Memera, and Pepy U were found in the lower level of 
the Middle Kingdom buildings of the fortified trading post at Kerma in the Province of 
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Figut? Rcconitnicttaii of Hknkonpclu hawk 

Dongob (see Note j6i Cliapta: ii). Tiies^ would cmainJy seem to fonn a parallel to tke 
fragments of similar vessels with the names of Old Kingdom kings which arc part of the 
evidence for trade with the Syrian potx of Byblos. The Nomarclis of Elephantiiie fro 
quendy tnention taking parr in die trade with che Syrian coast as well as voyages 
down tlie Kcd Sea to Pant. The Punt e^pedidom set off from a place near modem 
Qosar on the Red Sea coast. Thu embarking point lay at the end of the old desert 
track from Coptos through the Wady Hammamat. which also served the important 
stone quarries in this part of the Eastern desert, Memera^s state visit to receive the Nubian 
chieftains at Aswan is a sigii of the Government s interest in the eicpcdirions to the 
south which were pardy carded out by river-boat and partly by donk^^ caravan over 
routes in the western desert. In the reign of Pepy II we bear of skirmislies with the 
southetn tribes and trouble also on the Red Ski coast. Peacefrii reladons $ecm to have 
been m a int a in ed with Syria, but in the rdgn of Memera a series of miUtary' expedidons 
was organised by Wcni which were probably chiefly concerned with protecting 
access to the Sinai mines^ The last of these, however^ involved the transport of troops by 
sea to some point w^hich must have been in Palestine* Mercenaries from the Nubian 
tribes were employed in this venture,*^ 
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Memera atWcmptcd to curb the powerfu! proviuchd &iTuIiea by making Wem* the 
trusted official of his father. Governor of Upper Hgy^pt with special powers over all the 
twenty-two Nomes, In a similar move to prevent hereditary rule from taking firm hold 
in a province, he sent a man named Qar from court to be Nomarch at fidfu. Memera 
could rely on the support of the Thinite Nome through his mother's brother, Zau. After 
Mcmcra's dcatli Zau was Vizier during the minority of Pepy IL Of the old Memphite 
families who still kepi important positions at court there was one in which the title of 
Overseer of All the Ktng*s Works had been held since the time of Esesy^s favoiiritCp 
Senczcm-ib-Ycnty* His son had been the Vmcf of Unas and ilieir descendants con¬ 
tinued to be buried in the group of family monuments at Giza near the north-^west 
comer of the Great Pyramid into the rime of Pepy U- In the reign of Pepy I, Nekhebu 
left a biographical inscription mentioning royal constructions like those undertaken by 
his gtandfarher* Yenty. Under his second name, Mer-ptah-ankh-mety-ra^ wt find him 
at the Haimnaniat quarries with a son who inherited his office. This son, Impy, appears 
among the courtiers in the temple of Pepy II and was also buried at Giza.^ 

Thus the Old Kingdom retained a prosperous appearance until the end, although we 
can see that the rise of the provindal nobility in Upper Eg>'pr coincided mih the gradual 
impoverishment of the ro^'al house. The constructions undertaken at royal cxpetisc and 
the innumerable temple and funerary endowments exempt from taxation were exhaust¬ 
ing the king's resources. The place which foreign trade had assumed in die economy of 
the state can be seen from die lamentations of Ipu-rvcr, Among die calamities which he 
lists as occurring with the breakdown of law and order at the end of the Old Kingdom 
is the fact diat men no longer sailed to Byblos.^^ Cedar and oil for embalming were no 
longer available, and in the absence of commodities from abroad the arrival of the oasLs- 
pcoplc with reed mats and birds seemed important. These contacts with foreign lands 
had produced no vitihle effect upon Egyptian arts and crafts* Only a few Syrian pottery 
vessels, mainly two-liaiiJled oil-jars of combed warcp can be pointed to as actual im¬ 
ports. Most of these were found at Giza, and they continue ftom the reign of Cheops to 
the time of Pepy 11 ,^^ Presumably Egj-pt^ ncighbcmts had Uttie to contribute apart from 
the raw materials of their laiids^ chiefly minerals and timber* With the collapse of the 
Memphite Govemment we hear of incursions of AsLirics into the Delta, There is 
little to suggest that these people btoughr with them anything to contribute to the 
superior civilization of the Nile Valley, On the o ther hand, Egj^t must have influenced 
the developing cultures of Palestine and Syria. Mesopotamia during the Old Kingdom 
seems to have been separated from Egypt by too many barriers for any exchange of in¬ 
fluences to have made themselves felt. It is now questioned whether the long claimed 
Egyptian influence upon Crete can have existed before the end of die Old Kingdom.** 
Bybbs certainly seems to have been a connecting link between the two countries. It 
should be remembered that Keftiu, which was probably tin: Egyptian name for Crete 
(sec p* Ij8), is first mentioned in the same passage of Ipu-wcr^s lamentations which 
refers to the absence of shipping to Byblos. The extensive sca^rade of die bter Old 
Kingdom would liave been more favourable for die establishment of contact with Crete 
than the confuticat and poverty of the First Intermediate Period* 
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PART THREE 


THE GROWTH OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 
AND ITS COLLAPSE 

CUAPTEK fl 

THE FIRST INTERMEDIATE PERIOD^ 
DYNASTIES Vll-X 

2258-2053 B.C. 


We do not know exactly wliat polidca] event was the immediate cause of the col- 
bpse of the Old Kingdom. The dmunished powee of the royal family is p ainf ully 
evident attlie close of Dynasty VL A brief period of confusion, evidently a sort of inter¬ 
regnum known as Dynasty VH, was followed by the weak kings of Dynasty VUI who 
made some attempt to carry on Mempliite traditions. We can see from decrees set up 
in the temple at Coptos, how dependent the throne was upon the support of a powerful 
provincial frmily thcrc.^ A revolt of the town of Heracleopolis, which lay south of 
Memphis near the entrance to the Fayum, really brought the Memphite royal house to 
an end. The rulers of HeracieopoHs of Dynasties IX and X drove the Asiatics out and 
restored order in the Delta. They had no more than nominal control in the south even 
in the middle provinces of Egypt. Otir best glimpse of events in this exceedingly dark 
time is in the period after Intef I lud established Dynasty XI in Thebes, around 2130 a,C- 
At this time the Theban territory extended as far as the Thinite Nome. Fighting began 
around Abydos, which the princes of Assiut attempted to hold for Heracleopolb in the 
struggle which was to res Lilt in the conquest of the north by Ncb-hcpct-ra Meutuhotep 
and the uniting of the country about 3050 d.c. The early part of Dynasty XI at Thebes 
thus tan parallel with Dynasty X during this period of the rise of Theban power, against 
which Assiut formed a bulwark in Middle Egypt for the suzerain power of Hcradeo- 
polis. We know very little about conditions in the Delta, but in Upper Egypt each 
Notnarch attempted to maintain the independence of Ins district which had been gained 
at the end of the Old Kingdom, and it was to be the problem of the Middle Kingdom 
kings to break the power of this provincial nobility. 

We need not attempt here to follow the dedine of the Memphite st^'le in Lower 
Egypt, where some traces of the small monuments which continued to he built at 
Saqqara inm Heradeopohtan rimes have survived. In Upper Egypt the decorations of 
the rock-cut tombs are more interesting as containing elements of a new style. There is 
something here, as in the few small pieces of sculpture in the round, whici cannot be 
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dismissed as merely the result of the poor craftsnmisliip everywhere evident. Until well 
into the Sixth E>yrLUty the tombs in Upper Eg>'pt Itad simply imitated in a provmcial 
&shioii the woth done at court. The qualit)' of the workmanship varies considerably 
from place to place, t^dth an increasing use of paint alone where die local rock in which 
the cliapcls were cut did not encourage carving in relief.^ In D)Tasty VI| one extreme is 
represented by the roughly cut relief of the Nomarclis of Ekphantine at Aswan, which 
arc scarcelv to be distinguished in style from work of the Fust Intermediate Period, At 
Mdr, on the other hand, Saq^qaia models were followed closely* parrictilarly from such 
tombs as that of Mercniki.^ Even there, tlie chapel of Ptpy-ankh-her-ib begins to show 
a clumsier cutring of the celiefr, crow^ded composition, and coarse detail in the painting.* 
The pinidsh-grey of die donkeys contrasts oddly with the other simple masses of bright 
colour and with the blue-grey background. The rvali decoration at other places such as 
Deir cl Gebrawi has a rough vigour, an elongation of the proportions of the figures, and 
a change in the colour scheme which show a divci^cnce from the old Memphite style. 
It is just these qualities which were accentuated by the technical deficiencies of the 
craftsmen in the First Intermediate Period. 

While the continuous use of the cemeteries from D)iiasry VI into Dynasty XI can 
be determined at Dendctah or in the Naga-ed-Dcr district of the Thinite Nome* the 
meagreness of mscriprional evidence has pbced formidable obstacles in the way of 
arranging the material from these rites in chronological order. Even in the Hare Nome, 
where there is assistance from the rock inscriptiotis in the alabaster quarries of Hat-nub, 
it has not been possible to fill in tbe gap between the Old Kingdom Nomarchs whose 
combs arc at Sheikh Said and the men buried at Deir cl Bersheh in Dynastic X-^XlL 
There are resemblances between w'ork executed at the end of Dynasty VI and that of a 
painter rvorking for a member of the court at Thebes in die reign of Neb-hepet-ra 
Mentuhotep in Dynasty XI (Plate 58 b ) At Naga-ed^Der there is reason to believe that 
three of the painted chapels which have survived in very bad condition, and possibly the 
few rock tomb$ which liavc some carvings on the walls* w^cte made at the end of 
Dynasty VI or shortly afrerwards. The stelae set in the rough walls as the only decora¬ 
tion of poorer chapels appear to belong to a later time during Dynasties DC and X. An 
elaborate example is that of a Thinite official,* where the paint is wdl preserved on the 
sunk relief (Plate 57). The drawing and modeliing of die men and aniinals arc schematic, 
and the old natuialism has given way to patterns of harsh colour on die cattle and in the 
spotted panrhec skin of the o wn cr"s ceremonial dress and the cross-hatching of ihe wings 
of the birds among the food offerings piled above the offering-stand. 

Three tombs in the south have extraordinarj' paintings and bear a close resemblance 
CO one another. Those of Ankhdfi at Mialla ^ on the cast bank of the Nile south of 
Luxor and Ity at Gcbcicm,® across the river a litde fardicr north, are probably to be 
dated to tlie beginning of Dynasty X before the establishment of Dynasty XL at Thebes. 
Set-ka, the owner of the third tomb recently discovered at Aswan ’ was a priest of the 
temple of Pepy II and could hardly have lived into Heraclcopolitan times after Dynasty 
VIIL On the east wall of die chapel appear bkek-skinned bowmen, as at Mialla and 
Gcbclcm. What they arc attaddiLg has disappeared with the frill of die plaster on the 
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ngliE. One figure kneds, and three of the standing men are placed at dtfferent levels 
above the base-hne. One man bends his knee as he raises his bow to shoot. This lively 
irregularity of placing and atrinide is echoed by the change in ground colour from one 
register to another and the odd hues employed. The bowmen are set against a white 
background, but this changes to mnd-colotir for die cattle above. In the top two regis¬ 
ters, which show the game smlked by a huntsman on the left, the pink gazelles arc 
backed by the more usual blue-grey ground colour, but the wild asses are silhouetted 
against a dark blue strip which makes their warm grey look lavender. The cattle have 
die peculiar mottling to be found at Gcbclein (Pkte 53 a) and MiaUa, and the strange 
pendant scrips below didr throats (wrinkles of fat or slaver?) arc repeated in Anklidfi's 
chapcL^^ 

The same bizarre colouring is found at Mialla in the chapel of Anklidfi and can be 
detected to a lesser extent on the badly worn walls of Sebek^hotep's tomb there. Wild 
asses as well as gazelles were painted pink, a colour that was combhied unpleasantly with 
yellow and deep red on the spotted eacde. The warm grey of the domesticated donkeys 
once takes on a purplish hue in Ankhtifi's paintings, w*here tlicsc strange shades daih in a 
colour scheme domioated by red and green with subordinate notes of yelloWt black, 
and white. Similar harsh combinations of bright pigments appear in rite chapel of Ity 
at Gebcldn, as well as at Naga-edr-Der and on the crudely painted cofims of the rime. 
The strident dissonances are hardly pleasing, but the painters of Upper Egyp^ ^ break¬ 
ing away from the conventions of the Old Kingdom, laid a basis tor new combinations 
of colour and the softer nuances of a more varied palette in the Middle Kingdom. The 
disturbed conditions and general impoverishment of the eountry cut one district off 
from another and reduced to a minimum the influence of traditions which may have 
lingered in the norths where the old royal monuments remained to provide examples 
for a renewal of the Memphite style in DyTiasty XU. The crafi^en were left free to 
experiment in their clumsy fashion with lively gestures and the addition of scenic 
accessories in thdr new groupings of figures. The same change was taking place in die 
wooden model scenes in which the servant statuettes were now grouped,^ These began 
late in Dynasty Vfi were elaborated in Hcraclcopoliian times, and continued into the 
Middle Kingdom, where wc fmd the finest examples in the tomb of Meket-ra at 
Thebes towards the endof E>ynastyXI (Flateti^^ Aand n). Inthcsc, asinthe wall-paincingip 
the troubled state of the land is reflected by the appearance of armed meUp 
The big room in the chapel of Ankhtifi at Mialla had beem cut out of die rock with 
thirty unevenly spaced, clumsy columns, some of which were roirnd and some poly¬ 
gonal, in its rough uxegulariiy it resembled the tombs of the earlier notmrehs at Aswan. 
Ity's chapd at Gebcldn was a tiniplcr brick construction with a mud-plastcfcd barrel 
vault. It was conceived as though the action on the walls were uikmg place under a 
canopy supported by the light wooden columns which are painted at the comers of the 
room. The mourners and wailing women on the end wall (Pbtc jSa) adjoin a repre- 
senution of the wooden coffin set out under a small canopy, round tlie comer on the 
side walL^* The markings on the typical cattle in the register below show the preference 
of tiie period for reducing the shapes to a series of patterns, an unrealistic formal 
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Approach which was inherited by the Middle Kingdom both in design and colouring as 
well as in ihe sculpture in the round. This was never completely eradicated as the 
Twelfth Dynasty turned to more naturalistic forms. 

One of the best preserved and most characteristic examples of the style of the First 
Intermediate Period is the agricultural scene of the tomb of E^ar at Tfacbes (Plate 5 Kb). 
This chapel must have been decorated by an old-ftshioncd country painter; for its 
owner lived at a rime when much mote soplusricaEed work was being executed for 
other members of the court of Nel>-hepet-*ra Mentuhotep in Dynasty Xl,*^ The angular¬ 
ity of the men ploughing with a yoke of oxen, as well as the animals themselves^ arc 
paralleled by the roughly cut and brightly painted little Hgmes in some of the wooden 
models. The legs of the pair of oxen have been inextricably confused in the drawing. 
The row of pack-donkeys above, loaded with bags of grain, is like those in the Gcbelcin 
and Mialla tombs. They proceed docilely and do not roll on their backs or kick up their 
heels like two in the tomb of Ankhtifi. or a wild ass hi the chapel of Set-ka at Aswan, or 
the donkey in a later painring at Beni Hasan.'* 

While the style of Dynasty VIII to early D^-nasty X was still conrinuing side by side 
with the highly developed products of the royal school at Thebes in Dynasty XI, signs 
of improved prosperity and orderly craftsmanship were being displayed in Middle 
Egypt in the frw reliefs and paintings which have survived in the Tenth-Dynasty tombs 
of the Nomarchs of Assiut and in the only one of the shattered rock-chapels of tbi^ time 
which still produces some impression of its sunk relief decorations at Dcir el DeisheL'* 
These follow the style of Upper Egypt, but no longer show the eccentric forms and 
peculiar hieroglyphs in their inscriptions that appear at other sites in the South. The 
resemblance is to good Middle Kingdom work, rather than to the stelae mendoning the 
name of the pyrattud of the Dynasty X king, Mcrikara, recovered at Saqqara near the 
Tety Pyramid, where the cutting of the inscriptions could be mistaken for conventional 
work of Dynasty VI.“ The latter suggest that, if everjr'thing belonging to Dynasties IX 
and X has not been completely destroyed at Heradeopolis and in the Delta, it might be 
possible by future eaccavarion to trace some continuity of Memplute traditions in the 
north, where they bad certainly continued through Djmasty VIU. 

At Assjut sculpture in the round was begimting to emerge from the srick-like 
forms of the earlier wooden statues. The same vigorous spirit which has charactetired 
all w-ork of the First Intermediate Period is to be found in the large wooden figure of a 
man named Wepwawct-cm4iat (Plate from that site.” Its chief characteristic is a 
rude strength. The staring eyes and sharply edged planes of the face, as well as the very 
long fingers of the hands, are typical of the time. TTie modelling of the body, however, 
diows a renewed technical skill which corresponds to the impiovenienr in (Quality of die 
painting and relief in the tombs of the two Nomarchs, Tcf-ib and Khety II, Tlie statue 
was probably made in that period of Assiut's prosperity under the last HcradeopoUtan 
kings, before it was overw-hehned by Neb-hepet-ra Mentuhotep, 

Thus around 2110 B,c. there w*crc signs of a revival, with King Neferkara and his two 
strong successors, Wah-ka-ra Khety and Mcrikara, ruling in the north and Seher-tawy 
Intcf I declaring himself king in Thebes, It was the house of the latter which was to 
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triumph. Hcraclcopolis fell to Ncb-hcpet-ra Mentuhotcp about aoja B.c., and it is with 
the imi Hn g of the country under Thebes that the Middle Kingdom was really estab¬ 
lished. In the next chapter we <hal1 have to go back earlier to trace some of the remark¬ 
able developments that were taking place at Thebes in the early part of Dynasty XI. In 
spite of its new strength, Thchcs never really set its stamp upon the country, as had 
Memphis in the old days. This was partly due to the regional diHerences which had be¬ 
come established m the chaotic Hmw after the fall of the Old Kingdom, and partly be¬ 
cause Memphite trathtions showed a toiadty to survive even after the shockingly low 
level to which its culture had descended. Old monuments remained to inspire the new 
craftsmen of Dynasty XII. The earhei complacent seme of stability had been rudely 
shaken, and £gypt never regained that simple confidence in an enduring conrinuity. 
The shock of the collapse of a stable world is reflected in the so-called pessimistic litera¬ 
ture which pictures the social upheaval at the end of Dynasty VI, The cynical distrust of 
his fellows expressed in the admonitions of one of the Middle Kingdom kings is 
quite differ ent firom the cheerful ntaxims which advise a man how best to make his 
way in a predictable world that have come down fiom the wise men of the Old 
Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER p 

DYNASTY XI 

2134-1991 B,C, 


The vaiiHl nature of the art of the Middle tCmg dntn typifies a new age of expennient 
and invention that grew out of the Turbulence of the First Intermediate Period. It re¬ 
turned for strength to the forms of the Old Kingdom, but never recapmred the unity of 
the Memphite style. It anticipated the sophistication of the New Kingdom and began to 
look abroad, but without acquiring the intcroational flavour of Dynasty XVIII. Its 
forms were a little stiff, changing from one locahty to another and here and dierc rctain- 
mg die provincial □mmerisms that arc everywhere evident in its cacher phases. None¬ 
theless there was die power to achieve a meticuloai delicaty of ctaftsmanihip as well as 
a disturbingly brutal strength. At their best the craftsmen showed not only great sensi¬ 
tivity to line, colour, and modelling, but also an intuition of character of which the 
Seemingly happier world of the Old Kingdom had appeared scarcely conscious. While 
evident in the literature of the early reigns of Dynasty Xll which reflects the pessimism 
of the hard times that extended from the end of Djiiasty VI welt into the fmt half of 
Dynasty XI, this interest in man's feelings towards his cnviroiuuent docs not appear to 
have found expression tti sculpture unm iatcr in Dymsty XU io the extraordinary heads 
of Kings Scsostris III and Amenemhat III. These portraits are exceptional in Egyptian 
art. whicli at all times showed a reluctance to portray inner feeling. In other ways the 
Middle Kingdom seems not to have lasted su^endy long to resolve aU its contra¬ 
dictions. This was in one sense a virtue, since much of the initial freshness and vigour was 
retained until the end of Dynasty XII. Viewed m a broad perspective the early New 
Kingdom seems to continue a development that was under way in Dynasty Xll and was 
taken up again after the break of the Second Intermediate Period, However, if we 
examine each period in detail, it will be seen that Dynasty XI and early Dynasty XVlIl 
were times of a renewal of Egyptian dviHzadon, both having much in common with 
the brilliajit Archaic Period that preceded the Old Kingdom. 

* 

The ndc of the first kings of Dynasty XI did not extend fardicr north tiiau Abydos in 
Upper Egypt, and the Middle Kingdom was not really founded until the Two Lands 
were united by Neb-hepet-ra Mentuhotep ^ after the subjugation of Lower Egypt about 
2051 B.c, This king is certainly the outstanding personaliry of the early Middle King¬ 
dom. We know him as the builder of a highly original stmrture, his fimerary monu¬ 
ment at Dcir el Babari on the western bank at Thebes [Plate 91; Figure 39),^ wliich 
inspired the terraced temple that Queen Hatshepsut built beside it in the Eighteeuih 
Dynasty. It consisted of a pyramid in the midst of a columned liall and set ou a raised 
platform fronted by porticoes and approached by a ramp. The outer wall of the 
hall or ambulatory around the pyramid was in turn surrounded by a pillared portico. 

BS 
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Figure 39. Dor d BdlAti, Mmtubotep Temple, nccomEruoiDn 


Thr sippeanincc of the building, » one approached it Eom die cast, wai dim one of 
temetd pordcocs with tcctangolar supports and with the pyramid rising above the 
roof of the upper one. The colunms of the ambuJatoty wcfr octagonal, and such 
colninns were used again roimd a court at the back and in the deep columned hall 
behind it. The tomb of the iHng lay in the rock under this hall and was reached by a 
doping passage &om the court. Another underground chamber had been cut at the end 
of a loiig^ sloping passage. The mouth of this passage was in the vast courtyard in front 


ot the tetnplct which was planted with trees and reached by a causeway from the edge 
of the cultivation In the chamber was found a seated sandstone figure six feet high 
(Plate 59 b). It was painted, and represented the king in Heb-Sed dress wearing the 
red crown of the north and with the desh coloured black. Standing and seated sand^ 
stone statues^ in similar dress and with the body treated in the same rude massive fashion» 
lined the way across the courtyard leading to the temple. 

In a very simple way the tombs of Mcntuhotep^i predecessors seem to have set a 
precedent for his funerary monmneut. At the edge of the culti varioUt north of the great 
amphitheatre in the cliifr of Deir el Bahari, [ntef I and two of his successors had ex¬ 
cavated large rectangular courts in the gravel and soft stone of the lower slopes. In the 
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side walls opened doorways to the combs of the king's followers, and at the back was t 
series of entrances which served his own burbJ^lace^ Thus the impression gained was 
tliat of a long court opemng into the hills ide and surrounded by colonmdes. The priti- 
dpal tomb was marked further by a pyramid. That of Intef II is itictidoned in the Abbott 
Papyrus, and traces of tliese structures still remained in the mnctccntli century. It is not 
certain, thought whether the pytainid stood in the court at the bach or was built above 
tile hinges burial ehaniber.^ 

The idea of a terraced structure may also have been derived partly fiom a house type 
which had a stairway leading from a court with a portico to a columned porch on the 
second storey. This is reflected in the so-callcd ^soul-houses' which are of pottery and 
servxd as trays for food offerings at the tomb.^ Their form is very suggestive of the 
arrangement of the terraced courts 'vvith porticoes and roch-Kiit chambers at the back in 
the Tweffeh-Dynasty tombs of the nobles at Qaw el Kebir (Plate 71)* These later struc- 
mres with their causeways and valley temples obviously return in other ways to Old 
Kingdom forms. The grandness of Mentuhotep^s plan, which went through a number 
of altcradom during the course of his long rdgn^ may also have been inSuenced by what 
he and his craftsmen saw in the north. There h a new breadth in the treatment of the 
rehefe which decorated the walh of die ambulatory round the base of the pyramidt 
w'hilc the subject of the king as a sphiiuc or a griffin tramphng on his cnctnics ^ was 
certainly derived from an Old Kingdom pyramid temple. 

The court of the tomb of Wah-ankh Intef II had some sort of chapel in wliich was set 
a steb still found intact by the men invesrigatmg die tomb robberies in Dynasty XX as 
recounted by the Abbott Papyrus, The lower parr of this stone was found by Mariettc 
and is now in Cairo. The detail given on Plate sgA shows the leg of the king and his four 
dogs with their names written beside them. Clearly the sculpcor has made an ctiormous 
advance over the crude carvings ofliis predecessors. Tliis type ofbold relief with heavily 
rounded stir&ccs and broadly treated modelling continued into the reign of Mentn- 
hotep, when the royal sculptors employed it in a small shrine at Denderah ^ and in a 
monument at Gcbcldti.^ It is to be found cm the shrines for the ladies of Mentuhotep's 
household* wluch were seE in a row at the back of the temple as part of the first con¬ 
struction undertaken at Dcir el Eahari. They were later incorporated into the wall be¬ 
tween the ambulatory and the ccurr. Reliefs of similar style appear in the chapel of tlie 
chief queen of Mentuhotep* Nefeni* which svas another early work of tlie reign. These 
were carved in die masonry lining of a rock^cut diamber which lay above the painted 
burial ciypt. The procession of kdics holding hands (Plate 6oa} * is from one of the 
wliich can be partly pieced together from the smashed fragments. The figures are 
very tall and slim* being disproportionately long from feet to waist. At least one 
other frieze of women appeared in the corridor of this chapel, and they occur again in 
the Middle Kingdom, as in the long line of ladies of Djclmty-lietcp^s family in Dyiijisty 
XH at Eersheh (Plate 74 ^)' Th*^ corridor which led to the offering chamber was 
decorated with Slink rclicfe that present a somewhat different appearance hut dosely 
resemble those in the chapel of the Chancellor Kliety** One of these show's an acacia tree 
under which stand two large water-jan (Plate The fine interweaving pattern of 
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the bare branches and the {iLmiontl-sliapcd seed-pods has something of that mannered 
qualit)' which appears so clearly on the sunk reliefs of the coffim of the ladies buried 
imder the shrines at the back of the Mentuhotep temple^ Tlie acacia tree in flower with 
its feathery leaves and little yellow balls is to be found in the Twelfth-Dynasty paintings 
of lChnuni4iDtep at Beni Hasan (Plate 77^) m 

Considerable variations in style and workmanship exist in the decorations ot the stone 
sarcophagi from the Dcir cl Bahari temple^ The sunk relief carvings on the outside of the 
coffins of Kawit and Aadiayt resemble those iit the chapels of Queen Nefetti and 
Khct)% bur both Kemsit^s sarcophagus and the paintings on the wall of her chamber 
betray in their drawing and colouring considerable traces of the earlier st^'lc of the First 
Intermediate Period.^ The hair-dressing scene carved in sunk relief on the outside of the 
lady Kawit's coffin (Phtc 61) shows, as in the bold raised rehefst a concentration of 
rather fussy detail on certain parts, sudi as the wigs and jcwelleeyp while other parts arc 
left with pbin flar sur&ces* The harshiy treated frees are a heritage from earlier rimes, as 
are the elongated slender limbs. Nostrils and lips are accentnated* while the long, narrow 
eye turns down at the teax-duet. The balanced pattern of the serving girls ffiigers as she 
braids the curls held up by a pin^ and the similar exaggeration of the band with which 
the lady holds a milk-bowl to her lips , show how' much of the spirit of the preceding 
period in Upper Bgype has entered here. It is the taut, ncrip'ous energy of the lines which 
gives life to work in which a naturalisdc approach is still denied. Whereas the bolder 
raised carvings remind us of the stage in development racked at the time of Sneferu 
(Place 2.6, A and B)p these sunk reliefs arc remini s cent of eaditrr archaic work, such as 
the Heliopolis rclicfr of Zoser (Plate 20 b). They betray, however, tlie change which has 
taken place In the Hrst Intermediate Period, and have a mannered quality that we have 
not found before. 

The sculptors who must have worked at a later time in the reign of Mentuhotep gave 
breadth to this style in the fine hard limestone rehefr which decorated the ambulatory 
around the p^Tamid and the lower porrieo<^ of the Dcir el Bahari temple. Unfortun¬ 
ately these sceneSj which showed Nile craft, a desert kiint, activities in the swamp lands, 
and a lively representation of a battle, liavc been broken into such small fragments that 
the compositions cannot be restored and their position on the walls is uneermin. They 
differ in style from the sandstone sunk lehcfr of the court at the back of the temple and 
the more tightly drawn figures in raised relief on the limstone screen walls of the altar 
in the ptUared hail bcbincL They show broad masses of fairly low relief with wide sweep¬ 
ing lines and less recourse to minor detail.^* This style is reflected in the paintings and 
painted reUefr of the tomb of one of Mentuhotep's viriers, Dagi.^* Here there is a 
marked drawing upon Old Kingdom sources for the subject-matter, although one finds 
also the typical ^vliddle Kingdom represen tation of spinning and weaving that is familiar 
from the wooden model of Meket-ra in Dynasty XI and the paintings at Beni Hasan, 
Deir el Bersbeli, and Aswan in Dynasty XU. The large scale of the figures and die blue 
hieroglyphs of die inscriptions give the paintings a different appearance from thdr Old 
Kingdom models. The chapel had a portico of heavy piers cut in the bad rock of the 
northern slope of the Qurneh hilL It faced the tombs of other members of the court 
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which lay high up in the northern cliffs. Thus Maatiiliotep was surrounded by his 
courtiers in the DcU d Bahari valley, as in the old Intef Cemetcfy the little chambers of 
tlic followers of the king had been grouped round the courtyard of lus tomb. On the 
floor of tlie valley, known as the ^asift Djar had btiilr a porticoed tomb resembling 
tfiat of Dagi» but nothing could better illustrate the variations of workmanship and style 
occurring in this reign than the differenoc between the large-scaleeh carefully drawn 
pjdnthigs of the vizier and the old-fashioned crude work executed by Djar^s crofbmcn 
(Plate s8b). 

These craftsmen liad become more acdcubte than their predecessors in the Old King¬ 
dom, if we can judge from the remarkable inscription of a certain sculptor, Iridsen, who 
belonged to the rdgn of Neb-hepet-ta Mentuho^ep.*^ He states the ^cility which he had 
acquired in his craft in which his son. had also become proftdent. He la)^ special em¬ 
phasis upon his knowledge of how to represent the pose of different kinds of figures, 
including the capdve and the hippopotamus hunter. Clearly, like other master crafts- 
men, he vras concerned with precious materials such as silver and gold, ebony and ivory. 

In the following rdgn of Se-ankh-kara Mentuhotep a refinement in the rutting of iow' 
relief appears which reminds one of a rirnilor development tliat had occurred in Dynast)^ 
IV in the reign of Cheops. This is apparent from blocks that have been recovered from a 
monument whidi the king erected at Tod,i* south of Luxor* Another example of these 
fine litiiestone reliefs came from Trment across the river and is now in the Brooklyn 
Museumd^ Sc-ankh-kam began to lay out a ftmerary monument along the lines of that 
of his prcdcccsscjr^ He had only readied the stage of grading a platform in a bay in the 
clifis soutli of Deir el Bohari when he died.^*^ Facing this rite, in the back of the Qutneh 
hill, his Cluncellor Mekct-ra completed a rock-nrut tomb which was once decorated 
with limestone tdiefr that rivalled in quality those of the king. They are now reduced 
to a few small fragments and have not yet been published. The paint was fteshly pre¬ 
served and shows the subtle new colour acheme tliat had developed out of the strident 
colouring of die first Intermediate Period which, os we have seen, still existed on Kern- 
sit*s coffin in the preceding reign. Soft brovm aod tannish shades appear with orange, 
Icmon-ycllow^ grcy-bluci and accents of black and white. There is a delicacy and pre- 
eirion both in the cutting and the painted detail which had been evident already in the 
few relief fragments that have survived from Dagi^s tomb. 

A small statue chamber cscipcd the pillage of the rest of Meket-ra s tomb, and in this 
was found intact the series of wooden models which give us such a lively iropressicni 
of Middle Kingdom life.^^ Since the little scenes are worked out in the round, they arc 
helpful in enabling us to understand the action which is taking place in the great cydes 
of Twelfth-Dynasty paintings at Beni Hasan and Ddr el Bersheft where die conven¬ 
tions of the ondent artist sometimes make interpretation difficult. Although the agri¬ 
cultural labours ore curtailed to the rep resen tad on of the granaries being filled, the other 
models present a foil picture of the Efo on a great estate in Dynasty XI, as well as pro¬ 
viding all sons of river craft, including those used for fowling and fislting. Perhaps the 
most appealing of aU, and certainly the most elaborate, is that with the spotted catdc 
being driven before a columned shelter where Mekct-ra and his scribes take count of die 
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herds (Plate 62 a}* Tbk paviHotJ gives a valuable bint of die appearance of dotnesde 
ardutectnre, as do the two modek of Meket-ra"s home and garden and the butcher's 
shop with ici upper terrace for drying meat. The gaily striped papyrus columns support 
a flat roof &am which project two watcr-spouts like tht^c on Meket-ra^s house (Plate 
< 52 b), where the rain that fells so bifreqiraidy in Thebes could run off into the pool und^ 
the trees m tlie enclosed gardiii. Columns suci as these were cut out of the rock in an 
Elevcnih-Dynasty tomb at Beni Hosan^ where wooden construedon is clearly imitated 
(Plate 7 « 5 b)-“ The Beni Hasan columns have dusters of lotus buds instead of papyrus. 
The plant-forms are difficult to distinguish in the capitals of these two very similar types 
of columns, but even on the small scale of the models of the Meket-ra house the crafb^ 
man has rounded the stems of the lotus and given the papyrus its diaractcristic triangular 
section and sheathing round the hasTn.^^ 
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1991-1786 B.C, 


The Tiziei of the last king of Dynasty XI was a ccrtaiti Amcnemhat whom we know 
from an mscriptton at the quarries in Ac Wady Hammamat It is probable that this was 
Ae man avho seized Ae Atone and, as Ameneruhat 1, founded Ae powerful TwdfA 
Dynasty. One of Ae important measures adopted by this king was Ac cstabUAmmt of 
his capital in Ac notA at Ith-iawc, not far souA of Memphis, and it was at LUhl neaihy 
that he built his tomb. A Aiis attempting to control more securely Ae uocAem part of 
his kingdom, AmenenAat brought Ac court within range of old Memphite influences 
tvliich stil] survived in Ac form of ancient nionumciits, and Ae effect is strongly evident 
m Ae art of Ae Tw'clfA Dynasty. Except for functary structures, Ac great architectural 
projects of Ae MidAc Kingdom have disappeared under Ae rebuilding of Ae Pharaohs 
of Ae New Kingdom. This is particularly evident m Ae temple of Kamak at Luxor and 
at Medamud, Tod, and Erment m Ae Theban Astrict,* as well as in Ae temple prednets 
of Ac Delta dries. Some of Acse earlier temples seem to have vied m granAosc scale 
wiA Aosc of Ac Empire:, as is suggested by Ae obelisk of Sesostris I, wbiA is aU that 
remains standing of his temple at Heliopolis, or Ae huge architectural members of 
granite usurped m a hall or court at Buhastis by Ramesses TL Only Ae very general out¬ 
lines of diis building have been recovered, and it is impossible to visualize how Ac parts 
were related to one anoAer even m Ramessi dc rimes. However, columns corresponding 
to two sizes of architrave blocks bearing Ae names of Sesostris HI were fouud, and all 
seem to have belonged to Ae same Middle Kingdom structure.^ There were four very 
Urge papyrus-bundle columns and four smaller palm columns like Aosc used m Ae Old 
Kingdom temples of Sohuca and Unas. WiA Aese were found four large HaAor-head 
capitals and four smaller ones. The architraves evidently rested directly on Ae Ha Aor 
hcaA wiAout Ae intervening naosp^haped block which appears later. From Ae size and 
Aape of Ac under part of Ae large capitals it appears that Aey surmounted square 
pdlais.’ 

At Kamak it has been possAle to reconstruct a small Heb-Sed pavilion of Sesostris I 
(Figure 40). Almost all of its limestone blocks were recovered from the Tlrird Pylon of 
Amenhotep in, where Aey had been used m Ae foundarions.* It stood on a raised base 
and was approached by ramps on two sides. Low balustrades connected Ac outer 
pillars and, inside, four pillars surrounded Ae Atone for Ae Jubilee ceremonies. Later m 
Ac Middle Kingdom this throne was replaced by a stone stand, w'hich suggests that 
Ac building was converted into a way starion for Ae bark of Amon such as arc known 
from the New Kingdom, The pillars were decorated wiA reliefr of Ac finest work- 
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nianship» showing a dcvdopnimJC of the style of die tnonmnents of Scnaiikli-kari in the 
Tlicban (iistiicr. 

Only one other structure of the Middle Kingdom still remains stmidiag in nearly 
complete condition. This is a small chapel with three statue shdnes built by Ammem- 
hat in at Medinet Madi on die southern edge of the Eaymn,® die region which he 
developed by irrigation works into one of the most fertile parts of the country. The 
name of Amtnemhat HI was still associated with the Fayum and its lake in Greek and 
Roman rimeSp and the fiinecary temple beside Hs brick pyramid at Hawara continued 
to be visited; it was known as the Labyrinth because of its complicated pkn* Un¬ 
fortunately, htde remained of this when it was excayated tow^ards the end of the lost 
century * nor was there mtich left of AmEnemhat^s colossal seated quartzite figures at 
Biahmu mentioned by HcrodotuSn 



Figure 40- Kamafc, piyilii>Ti ipf Seiosrrii I 


The pyramid of Amenemhat I was more solidly constructed than those of his suc^ 
ccssors, with a core of small stones and a limesEone caring. Among these stones were in¬ 
scribed blocks from royal monuments of the Old Kingdom. The reliefs on these stones 
have preserved the names of Cheops* Chephren, Unas, and Pepy, A granite block with 
the name of Chephren is thought to have formed part of one of the architraves in the 
court of his pyramid temple at Giaa/ and it seems that all these blocks were taken &otn 
funerary monuments at Giza and Saqqara. The older buildings were studied while they 
were being plundered for stone* and ihe result of this is that the Old Kingdom 
fragments are not easy to distinguish from the broken pieces of the decorated walb in 
the badly destroyed temple of Amcnemhat. This interest in the old forms is also evident 
in the following reigii, where the bettcr^rcserved plan and decorations of ihe temple of 
Sesostris 1 at Lisht are clearly derived &om that of Pepy n at South Saqqara+ The pyraimd 
is constmeted in a new way, with rough recaining walls radiatmg from the centre and 
cross walls forming compartments which were filled with rubble and sand. The whole 
Was then cosed with stone» A rimilar method was used by the successors of Scsostris L 
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Amdictnhat II still employed a rubble filling in the pyramid whidi he constructed at 
Dahshur east of the North Stone Pyramid of Sticfcfu, while Sesostiis H used brick mhis 
fiinenry monument at Lahnn near the entrance to the Fayum. Scsostris III built a hrick 
pyramid north of that of Amcncmhit II it Dahshur, while his successor, Amenem- 
hat m, constructed two hrick pyramids, one at Dahshur, east of the old Bent Pyramid 
of Snefeni, and another, in which he was probably buried, at Hawara in the norths* 
eastern comer of the Fayum, These were all intended to be cased with stone, and much 
labour and ingenuity were etpended upon the burial-chambers, for which enormous 
blocks of the hardest stone were frequently used.'^ Little has survived of the temples of 
these pyramids, and they have not all been as completely cleared as that of Sesostids I at 
Usht, which is the only ous in which the plan and decoration of a Middle Kingdom 
pyramid temple can be studied (Bgucc 41). We shah return to it later in exaraiiimg the 
royal rdiefi and statues of the period. 

In 1890 Sir Flinders Petrie completed the excavation of a walled town beridc the 
valley temple of Sesostris IT at Lahnn, Nothing like diis has since been found &om such 
an early period. The buildings inride the forts of the Second Cataract were naturahy 
intended for a difierent purpose and were occupied again in die New Kingdom, Thus 
the site which Petrie called Kahun provides us with our most valuable evidence for the 
domestic architecture of the Middle Kingdom.* The town was buht to house the offidais 
and workmen concerned with the construction of the Lahun pyramid and the main¬ 
tenance of its funerary services. The location would have beoi convenient also in con- 
nesdon with the extensive works that were carried on in the Fiaymn duou^out die later 
Middle Kingdom, and the tosvn continued to be inhabited into E>yiiasty XIII. It was 
built on the low ground beneath the edge of the desert escarpment, but a projecting spur 
of rock inside the north wall was revetted with brick and utilized as a platform for a 
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biiiidiug which thus dominated the town at a higher level {Figure 4a). What was left of 
this badly denuded structure resembled the other brge houses, and it was probably in- 
tended 4 S a evidence for the king whenhe came to mspect the work, and perhaps also to 
house the governor of the pyramid town. It was aurrounded by a thick wall which 
separated it both from the enclosure containing the blocks of small workmen's dwcUings 
and from the large homes of officials wliich lined the street leading from the eastern gate 
to an open square in front of this residence. A brick staircase led straighc up to the plat^ 
form from the gate that opened on to the square, and a pair of smaller service stairs were 
set at right angles to one another on the left of the gate. Two other rimikr stairways are 
known, one leading up to the garrison's quarters in the thick masonry base of the fort at 
Kerma, and a more impressive example in the early New Kingdcim South Pakee at Ddr 
el Balias (Plate 120A, Figure 51). 

A few small dwellings had encroached upon the southern side of the street with the 
big houses of officials, but most of this area of the towTi seems to have been occupied by 
store-rooms, while some of the blocks of buildings wth units that look like small 
houses may have been used for adminiscrativc offices. The workmen's village proper 
was walled off on the westn The large houses of the officials on the north side of the 
street were laid out on the sime plan with numerous rooms and courts grouped in four 
well-defined pans. The three houses south of the street have the space somewhat 
endy arranged, hut are similarly divided, tn the northern houses (Figure 42) the door 
from the street opened on a cross corridor with a farter's room facing the entrance* The 
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service quarters opened ftom the left end of this corridor, with a court m which food 
could be prepared and store-rooms* To the right of the porter's lodge two paralld corri¬ 
dors ran tlie laigth of the Iiotise, That on the right served a series of rooms and courts 
that may have accommodated guests as well as the transactioii of business. The wider, 
main corridor led to a court where the house hacked up to the town wall* It had a portico 
with a nnglc row of columns along its soudi side. From this opened two separate suites 
of living quarters which thus Iked northwards away from the entrance to the house and 
ensured extra privacy for the owner and his family. 

The master's quartets occupied the central block of the house, and to the w^t of these 
lay the tvomen's apartments, isoLted from the rest of the house with only one entrance 
under the portico of the northern court. The wife had a living-room, bedroom, and 
bath on tire soudr side of a colunined court, and on the north of the cottrt were tlixee 
smaller rooms for her serving-women* The bedroom has an alcove for the bed, as in 
Eighteenth-Draasty houses. The master's bedroom was a larger room of this sort which 
opened on the left (west) of the central hall with four columns. With its narrow recep- 
rion hall tunning the width of the block and the rooms grouped round the central 
columned hall, the master's suite bears a resembUnce to the Eighteenth-Uynasty houses 
at Tell el Amama [p. aoo). It is Eo be noted, however, that riicsc later houses do not have 
an isolated set of apartments for the women of the family. 

The columns were generally of wood on round stone bases* The lower part of an 
octagonal wooden column was actually found.Some use of stone supports was made, 
however* Part of a fluted column, like those at Beni Hasan (Plate 76 a), was found, and 
diccc was also one example of a ribbed shaft which represented one of the types with a 
cluster of bound plants such as we have seen in the Meket-ra models and at Beni Hasan. 
In fact the soudiem of die north court, with its uvo doors openmg into the re¬ 

ception hall under a columned portico, must liavc rambled die house model of 
Meket-ra (Plate 62 u) or the pavilion in which he viewed the counting of his catde 
(Plate 62 a). The tombs at Beni Hasan obriously imitated die interiors of such houses as 
dicsc (Plate 76 b). 

The space occupied by these big town houses would probably not have been avail¬ 
able in a crowded dry, but was possible here, vrhere die whole was planned for a special 
purpose and all laid out at once at the king's orders. These buildings arc probably much 
more hkc what one would have found on a great country estate. Naturally one could 
not expect anything approaching such luxurious arrangcuioits in the crowded quarters 
of die garrison in the Middle Kingdom forts erected in the region of die Second Cataract 
south of Wady HalEt. These forts protected cotrtmunicadons in this difficult region and 
coutroUed the trade with the Sudan that passed along the river. Anienemhat I and 
Sesoscris I had uiidcrtaken the subjugation of Nubia, which was thoroughly completed 
by Scsostns DJ, and an outlying fortified trading-post at Kerma in Dongola Province 
near the Tliird Cataract was named after the ftrst king of Dynasty XII. We know diat 
Hcpzefa, the Nomaxch of Assiut, was stationed at Kerma with his household in die reign 
of Scsostris L No connecting link of fortifications apparently existed between dus far-off 
post and the forts which were placed at strategic intervals in the rocky country of die 
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lesser rapids between the big fordfied town of Buhcn^ jmt above the Second Cataract 
proper, and Semna, some 50 niiies souihwardsJ^ There were two forts at Semna, one 
on each bank of the river, and wc know from a stela of Sesostris EK that this point 
formed the souiheni boundary of Egyptian occupation. 

The fortress at Mirgissa (also called Matuka) had an outer wall where it was more 
approachable^ on the land side. In Plate 6ja one is looking from the soudi across die 
ditch, which had 3 sloping gbds on its outer side, and over this badly denuded wail with 
its regular buttresses. The sice has been only partially cleared, but die line of the weSEcm 
outer wall can be seen under the piled-up sand. Inside stands the main inner fort widi its 
great comer tower and regularly spaced buttresses. A glacis with a low outer wall and 
ditch inside it was used at Semna West. Although such a system is tliought to have been 
introduced in Western Asia with the advent of chaiiocry, which did not appear in 
Egypt until Hyksos times, it was ecrtainly earlier in these cataract forts. The base of the 
high walls of these forts frequently has a pronounced batter. This is represented on a 
besieged Egyptian fortress with crenellated walls in tlie Dynasty XI tomb of Khety at 
Beni Hasan,^ and can be seen on the pLm of the fort on Uronarti Island (Figure 4.3) on 
the north side, where there was flat open ground This doping-faced extra thickness 
strengthem the lower part of the wall and buttresses on die south-east wing or bastion 
that can sharply down to die river (Plate <Sjb). The view on tliis plate gives a good idea 
of the wild cocky country along the river as well as the way in which the builders 
adapted thdr structuces to the uneven terrain. 

Uronard Island lies opposite Mirgissa. which was on the west bank of the river. In 
the plan (Figure 4 j) part of die long eastern bastion and coveted stairway to the river 
Iras been omitted . The ground fell away sharply to the river (at die bottom of the plan}. 
Greater protection with big towers was given to the northem side* where the gtcund 
was flatter and approach easier. There is a gate at eacJi end of the fort^ and inside each 
one is 3 large administradve building provided with store-rooms. A third building of 
this sort stands on the south side of the nmn street w'hich bi sects the interior of the fort. 
Another street runs all round the buildings iuitde the walls. In between the large build¬ 
ings were repeated small units of rooms, in blocks separated by only two cross streets. 
These seem to have been houses for the men of the garrison and thdr families. The space 
was very construned, and there is no open square, although die larger buildings have 
courts. One of these binldirigs probably housed tlie eommoiidant, perhaps with living 
quarters in an upper storey. Only two staircases remain in the Wgc building inside the 
west gate, but there must have been access to the fiat roofs, to the upper storey of some of 
the buildings, and to the top of the Vh-alls. Aldiough Uronarti. like most of the other 
forts, was occupied in the ^ghteenth Dynasty, there is litde sign of alteration to die 
walls of the buildings, which seem to have maintained their plan from the Middle King¬ 
dom. A large residence or palace and a temple were added outside the walls in the Nexv 
Kingdom. 

We must remtn to the court in the north from this grim frontier knd, where the 
garrisom and tlidr fa mi lies dragged our a dull existence. It will be necessary to come 
back to the south again in considcrLng the minor arts of the Middle Kingdom and to 
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fyiawiinp one of tiic flncst of thff itatucs of Dynasty XO which was made for i great kdy 
of Assiut. As wife of Hcpzefa, the governor ofKctma, she became one of these gamson 
wives. At lislit wc have seen that the plan of the pyramid of Scsostns I (Figtne 4.1) is 
very moch like that of Pepy H at the end of Dynasty VI. The scheme of decoration seems 
also to have followed Eiiily closely that of a temple of the later Old Kingdom. The pro¬ 
cession of offering bearers {Plate 64A) is modelled upon diose in the sancto^ of Pepy H, 
but when the figures arc compared with the earlier ones (Plate 50B), it wtd be seen that 
there is a change in the proportions. The men. are bulkier, and accessories and hiert^ 
glyphs arc larger in scale. Moreover, there is a variation in workmamhip and style be¬ 
tween the reliefe in different parts of this temple:. Some of the work is on a smaller scale 
and not executed in such bold ceUcf, while the sunk relich present an individuality of 
diwr own. They have more the character of the sunk relief from the Coptos Temple in 
University College, London, which shows Scsostns I executing a ritual dance before the 
god Min.*^ The Liiht reliefs differ from those of the Heb-Sed pavilion of this kmg at 
Kamak, vrficre, with the loss of due colour on the white limestone, the precise cutting of 
the excessively finp detail produces a colder impression. So litde has survived of the 
decoration of the funerary temples of tlie other kings of Dynasty XII that it is impossible 
to trace any sort of development in royal relief sculpture in the north or to make com¬ 
parisons with what has been recovered in fragmeatary condition from Upper Egypt. 

The causeway corridor of the Lisht Temple had teliefr on its walls and was lined at 
regular inters’als with Osiride statues of tire king which were continued into the entrance 
halL Ten large seated figures of Sesoscris I must have been placed in the temple court 
ii gaiiwr the rectangular supports of the surrounding colonnade. Removed from the 
severe architectural setting for which they were planned, the repetition of so many 
identical figures becomes monotonous as they stand dose together in (he Cairo Museum. 
In spite of changes in proportion and modelling, there is clearly an attempt to rccaptUK 
the form of Old Khigdom statues as they were intended to be used in such a pyramid 
temple. While displaying remarkable technical dexterity, they have lost the serene 
majesty of the earlier works and something ot their strength. Two wooden statuettes of 
Sesoscris I from Lisht arc attractive examples of this milder approach towards the repre¬ 
sentation of the human figure (Plate 648)* They are two of the most beautifidly executed 
works of the Middle Kingdom. There is none of the brutal vigour which appears in 
later royal sadptuie, but the heads have an individuality whidi suggests the portraiture 
of the reigns of Sesoscris III and Amencrnbat 111 . This is less evident in the Cairo statuette 
wearing the tall white crown, but the head of the New York figure with the red crown 
of Lower Egypt portiap the fcaturs of the king as they appear in certain of the heads 
on the temple and in the Coptos relief mentioned above. There is a frmily likeness 

to two remarkable h r'dt of his father Amencmhat I, some of the characteristics of which, 
appear in a relief in that king’s fimeiary temple. The portraiture of the bter reigns was 
clearly anticipated at the bcgiuning of the Dynasty.'* 

The softer modelling of the forms in wood continued and the idealized naturalism of 
the old Memphite traction is still evident m a nearly life-size naked figure made in the 
north towards the end of Dynasty XII {Plate 65 a). It was found pcrfixdy preserved in a 
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wooden shrine accompanying the burial of King Hor. Hor wzi probably the co-rcgcnt 
of Amcnemhat Ell, and his tomb lay inside the endosurc of the pyramid of that king at 
Dahshur,^* The mo raised arms on the head of this figure, with its divine heard, signify 
that tills is tlie of the king, hk vital force and one of the emanations of his spiritual 

beingA^ 

A very fine private statue of die rdgn of Sesostris 1 belongs to die same stylistic group 
as his seated statues &om Lisht. It has however, a more wannly human qiiaUty. This is 
the seatiL^ grey granite figure of the Lady Scnnuw yp the wife of Prince Hcpzc& of 
AsiLut (Plates 6 jii and 66 ). h was fbmid in her husband's tomb at Kcmia lar to the 
south in the Sudan, where he had acted as govemorp The finely cut face and elegant 
slender lines of the body make this perhaps the most appealing of the large works of 
the Middle Kingdom* l£ is of a quality" comparable to the best royal workmanship 
and suggests that Memphite influence had pctictraicd into the ivorksbops in Assiut, if 
hs discover et, Rcisner, was correct in believing diat it was made of stone from quarries 
in tile Sudan and by the craftsmen of the household wlikh Hcpzela had transported 
writh Jiim to the soudn^* Part of a large statue of Hepzefa was found widr that of hts 
wife, and statues of other prisTite persons, as well os royal ones , were found at Kerma, 
We shall sec drat objections liavc been raised to Rcisner*s interpretation of the situation 
at KexnLi (p. lai)* but it has so far proved difFicult to find an equally satisfactory 
CJ^planarion for the occurrence of these statues there or for die remarkable flourishing 
of the arts and crafts in Kerma at diis rime. Statues of private persons were intended for 
their tombs, and it is a likely presumpdon, when one is found abroad, that the person 
named on it had actually been in that p lace. Usually diis is a question of easily portable 
statuettes, but the lifr-sizc figure of Scnnuwy would have presented something of a 
problem to transport, if it had been carried to Kenua from Egypt, 

Scnnuwy^ statue has none of that heaviness which appears in odier work of the 
period, such as the large, highly polished seated dark stone figure of Queen Nefret, the 
wife of Sesmtris which w^as found at Tanis (Plate 67). This heaviness h emphasized by 
die big kppet wig* and dicrc U something of timt harsh rigour wliich appears in the later 
royal portrait sculpture. In much of the private sculprurc there is a tendency to stylize 
the forms of the body. Seated tigures arc wrapped in cloaks wich little indication of the 
form beneath* Men arc cominoTily shown in a squatting position with the knees drawn 
lip so tliaE the body, covered by a long ganuenr, assumes a block-like form which pro^ 
rides flat siuilaces to be covered with inscriptions. All the life seems to be eoncentrat^ in 
die face framed by a bulky wig. The process begun here was to turn such statues of 3 
later period into sotnething more bke a cult object than the representation of a living 
person. This unrealistic approach is found in die remarkable pieces of brightly painted 
limestone sculpture in Turih from the tctroccd tombs of the Nomarchs Wah-ka 1 and 
Ibu at Qaw el Kcbir. The surfaces arc crisply cut, %ritb the eyebrows and rim of tlie eye 
paintid blue. The hair, w*ith its regularly incised wav)" lines, is black and the skin a light 
red- The lively impression produced by these fragments of over-Hfb-sizc statues b 
apparent in the tace of Wah-ka I, The piece with the left eye and hair has recently been 
fitted to a porrion of die lower part of the lace (Plate 6 gB)d^ The head of Ibu (Plate 
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70a) is better preserved, but lacks something of eke strange supechumaa intemity which 
die fireshly preserved paint Imds to Wak-ta"s £ice- 

Another badly damaged piece of limestone scnlptorc indicates that work in this style 
was being produced earlier at Thebes. This is the large seated statue of Senet, the wife of 
a vkicr of Scsostiis f bitefikcr. It has been put together from many small pieces and still 
stands in the dark shrine at the bach of Tomb No. 6 o at Thebes.^ Such rarely preserved 
painted limestone sculpture of I>\iiasty XII has much in common with chat of Queen 
Hatshepsut at Ddr el Bahaii in Dynast)" XVm (Plate 94, a and b). This is partly due 
to the similar colouring and crisp carving of die limestone. However^ Hatshepsut^s 
statues represented her as Osiris, and the craftsmen Tvho executed the statues of Wah-ka J 
were evidently striving to endow the tomb statue of a private man with an other- 
wgrldlincss like that which the royal sculpnirs had earlier imparted to the seated figure 
of King Mentuhote p (Plate 59 b)* 

The tombs of Wah-fca I and ibu were probably built successively in the reigns of 
Amcnemhat II and Scsostris III, while the last of the three Nomarchsp Wah-ka H, lived 
in the time of Amenemhat HI.^ From his tomb comes a fragment of a large standing 
figure of dark stone (Pbtc 70B) which might be mistaken for work that was done in the 
Late Period from Dynasty XXV onwards. The deeply indented medial line of the 
abdomen is founds however, in hard stone royal statues of D)tiasty XU. The contrast 
between tbe treatment of the highly polished surfaces of tlie statue of Wah-ka U and 
tliat of the limestone sculpture from Qaw ts only another instance of the varied uatutt of 
the art of the Middle Kingdom. 

Undeniably the greatest creations of tlie sculptors of this period are the portrait 
sutues of the two great kings Sesostris III and Aincncmhai UL They express iti the most 
striking fashion ihc rude vigour, brutal strength, and determination which had made 
possible the rise of this powerful frniily. Their vitahty and hanh realism represent a 
Theban clement in tlie art of the Middle Kingdom. Hovrever, the frees of the standing 
figures which Scsostiis IH placed iri the old temple of Mentuhotep at Dcir d Bahari 
have developed a wise maturity and an expression of feeling unique in Egyptian 
sculpture, e\^en though it is held in control and remains subject to long-^maintaincd cou- 
vctitions. The dominating quality of these heads is that of au intclligctit cotLsaousness of 
a ruler's rcsponribrlidcs and an awareness of the bitterness which this can bring (Plate 
^»Rb). It is no coincideiice that this represents the same feeling as was formukted in a 
famous Ktcrary work, the admonitions of Ameneinhat I to his son^ wliich warns him to 
guard against subotdmaies, to avoid making inrimatcSi and, if he sleeps, to guard Ids 
own hearti for a man has no adherents in the day of ad^Tresity.^ A brooding seriousness 
appears even in the free of tlie young Ameaemhat III (Plate 6Sa) in a seated limestone 
statue from his Idawara p)Tamid temple whidi lias more of die idcalked character of die 
earlier seated figures of Scsostris L Although there is here none of the hardness or the 
signs of weary age to be found in other heads of Anienemliat ITI, it is immediately 
apparent that this man lived in a dilfercnt time from that which produced die screiie 
cotifidcnce of the people of the Old Kingdom. 

In recent years it has become apparent that these retiiArkable portraits of kings were 
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alio rcflcctcil m the statues made for their followm, A group of scared hgurcs has been 
found set up in stmU brick shiines around the court of a sanctuary on the Island of 
Elephantine. It was dedicated by these Middle Kingdom notables to a man of the kte 
Old Kingdom, a certain Heka-ib, who had become a sort of local saint. His tomb has 
also been found recently among those of the other caravan leaders of r>yikasty VI high 
up in the western cliffl Hen: the Middle Kingdom Nomaichs also cut their tombs and 
decorated them with paintings that are now badly damaged. They looked out over a 
landscape new to anyone coming from Egypt, with the dark granite rocks and the green 
vegetation of the islands in the river contrasting with the yellow sand of tlw desert 
which closes in here at the First Cataract, This southetn border town was a remote 
place, however important it had always been for the quarrying of its granite and for the 
organization of the trade into the south. Its chief men liad evidendy been sadsfred with 
poor sculptors to decorate their tombs in the Sixth Dynasty, and the hands of piovindal 
craftsmen are strongly evident bo th in the paintings of the Nomatch's tombs “ which 
resemble most in style those of Beni Hasan, and in the statues of the Heka-ib chapel. 
The latter vary considerably b quahty but are well represmted by that of Amcny- 
seneb (Plato 69A)." The hard, brutal quality of the royal frees is here accentuated, and 
their vigorous modelling has been reduced to a few simple planes. Nevertheless, these 
statues leptesenE the realistic strain in Middle Kingdom art in an unusually jnteresring 
manner. 

Aswan typifies the individual character maintained by the little courts of the pro¬ 
vincial nobility in Middle Egypt from Qaw cl Kcbir in the Xth Nome, south of Assiut, 
to Beni Hasan in the XVIth Nome, north of Hctmopolis. This was the region tltat had 
played such a part in the wars between Tliebes and Heradeopolis, and the considerable 
measure of independence which was allowed the local families until well hito the reign 
of Scsostris III is reflected in the decoration of the impressive tombs wdiich were con¬ 
structed in tlm ndghbourliood of the Nome capitals at Qaw, Assiut, Mcir, Deir el 
Bersheh, and Beni Hasan. These contribute to the variety of styles prevalent in die 
Middle Kingdom. Some of these men remainjed wealthy and powerful even into the 
reign of Amcnemhat III, when Wah-ka II constructed the most pretentious of the tombs 
at Qaw. Structurally it resembled that of his two predecessors, but it was pLumed on a 
larger scale. It lay to the right of those of Wah-ka I and Ihu which are shown in the 
reconstructed drawing on Plate 71 ■ The huge rock-cut hall ou the upper terrace and one 
of die rooms flanking the shrines behind it had pain tings of a delicacy matched only by 
the fine low relicfr of Ibu, The dancers and tumblers (Figure 44] give some notion of 
the unusual character of the badly damaged scenes which are only partially published." 
The refinement and subdety of the colour and brushwork are paraJlclcd at Meir in the 
chapel of Ukh-hotep UI (Plates 72 a and 73 a) and at Betslich in that of Djehuty-hetep 
(Plate 73 b) and on the cedar coffin of Djehuty-nekht (Plates 741* and 75, a and b). The 
last is not dated, but is closely related in style to Djehuty-hetep's paintings, which, hhe 
those of Ukh-hotep HI, arc of the reign of Sesostris Eli. 

^Fork of comparafale quahty from an earlier time m ust once have existed in die great 
tomb wdiich Hepsefr had prepared at Assiut in the idgn of Scsostris I, before he was 
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Figure 44. Qaw d KeW* dinceti lud tumble 
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to the SucLn, and in which were Inscribed a mtiirksble series of contracts with his 
funerary priests for the tnaintenance of the offerings there. Part of an orchard scene with 
beautifully drawn an acam trec^ and boys picking figs can. sdll be made out on 

the blackened walls.® The decoration of the ceiling of this hall introduced a new series 
of patterns of a type whidi appears later at Meir and Qa w and again on fhience vessels 
from Kerma (p. i z 6 t Figure 43 r)^ Even in its present sad state tins gteat tomb speaks for 
the existence of a school of fine craftsmen established at Asriut in the early years of 
Dynast)-^ XII which would explain the exceptional quality of the statue of HepaeE s 
wife, Sennuwy, and the extraordinary development of the arts and crafts at Kerma 
under Hepzefa’s governorship. There had been a tradinon of fine craftsmanship at 
Assiut in Dyn;^ty X. and in the next Nome to the north die nobles of Cusae were able 
to command the services of exceptionally able artists for the work on their tombs at 
Meir. 



Iig:«re 45, Beni Hasac^ man with ^trlopa; 
Mcir, peiiant carrying papynif 


At Meir the tombs do not occupy die commanding position in which we find them 
at other sites in Mi<hilc Egypt. Hieir doorways open unobtruavcl)'' in the face of the 
featureless low slopes of the desett edge. The lack of architectural impressiveness is fully 
compensated by the fine svorkmanship inside. The craftsmen of the early reigns of the 
Twelfth Dynasty depicted the old repertoire of agricrultural. hunting, and marsh scenes 
in low reliefs whicli carry on the naturalistic tradition of the Old Kingdom.” This work 
is a parallel to the accomplislied adaptation of die Memphite style in the pyramid 
temples at Lisht, The quality of the relief varies, but the draughtsmanship remains at a 
very high level. The Meir artist handles an unusual pose smoothly, as in the old num 
papyrus in the tomb of Ukh-holcp I, w'hcfcas KJmnm-hotep*s painter at Beni 
Hasan in a later reign folds back the shoul^rs awkwardly {Figure 45). The stiff hori¬ 
zontal registers disappear in the hunting scene of Senbi j tomb, where the animals are 
placed upon undulating lines and sliow a new hvclhicss of action (Figure 4^). The hare 
springs forward with its hind legs raised [Plate 70c), 

In the latest of the Mdi tombs, that of Ukh-hotep lU of the reign of Sesosms 11 I,» 
a new style has been developed which retains little to remind one of the Old Kingdom. 
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Tlic work is no longer m relief, bur and indeed executed by one of die finest 

painters of die Middle Kingdom. Plate 7aA shows the big room with an ofFeriiig-mcKe 
at the back. A low stone bcndi ran rounxi the bat only the upper edge of this 

show^s, since the sand had not been cleared away to fioor IcvcL A blact-and-white fidse- 
door pattern formed a base for die paiadngs. Later cuttings have marred the w^alls^ and 
die surfajccs arc badly scratched, bat the colour retains its ^e$h pure tone* The back wall 
was covered with two big sw amp scenes on each side of die ofiering-nicbe, Ukh-hotep 
spears fish on the left and hums birds with a throwing-sdek on the right. A detail of the 
fishing scene (Pbte 73 a) gives some impression of the care lavished on the plants, w'atcr- 
birds* fish, and crocodile under the light craft, although the subtler nuances of colour arc 
lacking, Ukh-hotep stands in the boat with his legs spread wide apart, and with one of 
die ladies of bis family seated in a red dress beneath liim^ Another girl stands in front. 



Fi^ufe 4 ^, Meir, liuiiCliig lecnc of Senbip detail 


Most unusual is the transparent skirt which the man wears over his short kilt. It is painted 
grey against the background. Where it covers die legs they arc a deep red, w^hilc below 
the skirt they are stippled a light red. StmiUr transparent cloaks are showii on dic’ivomcn 
on this wall, and stippling and fine bnidi-strokeSi are used to indicate die texture of the 
plants^ birdst and fish. The same sophisticated brushsvork appears on a cloaked figure on 
the north wall. A transparent grey sldrt hangs dosvu beneath the lower edge of the 
doak, and the legs and feet arc stippled a hghtet red below the hem of this skirt. The 
cross stripes of the cloak are also stippled to produce a change in colour from white along 
the lower part of each band, through light green to a deeper green at the top. 

Somediitig like this shading with pigincnts appears again on the outer coffin of 
Djdiutj'-iieklit from Eersheh, where there is a skiMuI suggestion of smoke firom the 
coak of an incense brazier held up by an attendant before the seated figure of the ownaer 
{Plate 75 a)* The opalescent efect of a doveV plumage is also imitated by the delicate 
grey and black strokes that arc applied with wliite over a pinkish underpainting (Plate 
7Sb). Spacing use ts made of conventional outlines, the body-colour being allowed to 
tell against the soft brown tone of the cedar-w^ood which forms the backgroundL This is 
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particuLirly evident in the grccu plants and vegetables m the pile of offerings which 
occupies the space to the right of die seated Nomarch, When outlines arc xtsed, they arc 
very £mCs and the most minure detail is lavished on die Inerogl^-phs and the rmtting pat¬ 
terns of the ^palace ^Ise-door on the left of the offering scene [Plate 74^)* The 

eyes above the door were repeated on die outside of die coffin and again with the false- 
door on an inner coffin of more ordinary workmanship which fitted inside the painted 
one. The mummy lying on its ride faced these doors and eyes, and W2S thus given a 
magical meam of quitting or rc^tcrfng iu burial^lace. 

These coffinSp together with a pair for the Nomareffs wife, were found with a set of 
wooden funerary models in die burial-chamber of a collapsed rock tomb at Dcir el 
Bersheh. They are uow in Boston.-^ Djchuty-neklit is a different man from die Gover¬ 
nor of the Hare Nome with die same imiie who was the owner of Tomb No. i at 
Bersheh. The decorations of this earlier tomb of the reign of Scsostris I still have many 
of the clumsy provincial charactcrisrics of the preceding period,^ while the coffin paint¬ 
ings are like tliose of the tomb of DjcJiuty-hetep, w'hich^ itt die time of Scsostris HI, is 
the only one at Dersheh which represents the developed style of Dynasty XIL Cliar- 
actccbtically it is the last great tomb at that The chapel has only partially escaped 
die widespread damage done by quany'mg and earthquake shock to the line of rock-cut 
tombs high up the cliff at the mouth of a desolate ravine (Place yap). These fonned the 
cemetery of the chief men of Hcmiopolis in the Middle Kingdom. Djchut)'-hetep*s 
comb is fiimous for the represeiitariou of a colossal statue being dragged from the ala¬ 
baster quarries at Hat-nub, It w’as intended for a shrine which the Nomarch had estab- 
lished^ perhaps m connexion with the tem ple in the town of HermopoKs. 

There ’was once a porrico with rwo palm coltimns painted to look like red granite, 
but this was destroyed and the east wall of die main chamber badly shattered by die 
subsidence of the rock. This rock-cut hall had a shrine in tlie nuddlc of the back ’wall hut 
no columns, as at Mcir in the chapel of LJldi-hotcp III (Plate 72 a). There were rcliefi on 
the waffs of the portico, but in the Inll only part of the lowest register and the Urge 
figures were cur in relief. The carving is very low and flat mth btde modelling and 
ipvhcn painted is hardly to be disdnguisbed from the rest of the w'alls, where the work 
was executed only in painn This can be seen in the case of the ladies of rbe Nomarch's 
family [Plate 74A) standing in a long line in front of Djeliuty-hetep, who is inspecting 
the various activities on his estate. In addition to the work in the ficl^, the vineyard, and 
the vegetable garden, the people of the household are cooking, making pots, and ’weav¬ 
ing. All this on the cast wall, as well as the opposite wall with ihe transport of the 
colossus, the Nile vessels, and the fishing, bird-catclimg, and cattle-raising scenes, is 
painted in a manner closely resembling that on die inner faces of die great cedar-wood 
coffin of r^ehuty-nckht. There is the same sureness of delicate line, meticulous detaih 
and variety of Hear, pure colour. One suspects chat the same tna$ter painter, or at least 
men trained under hiru, had a hand in bc^th pieces of work. Tliis painting is rivalled in 
quality only by diat in the chapels of Ukh-hotep HI at Mdr and Wahdea II at Qaw. 
although at the latter site the reliefi of Ibu are finer than tlsosc at Ecr^heh, 

The same character is attracti vely Eepresented by a fragment &oni the cast wall with 
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a slender man unloading a sheaf of grain ftom the back of a pink donkey to place it on 
the pile for the threshing-floor (Plate 7^^)* Exceedingly fine lines are used for the 
minute drawing of the heads of grain and for the delicate markings on the donkey. The 
man's luir has a tippled outline over his forehead, and the slctidcf arms arc arranged in a 
pattern, as arc the tapering fingers with their carefully indjcated nails. The decorative 
elegance of the design^ like the soft reds and browns, which in this period verge on like 
and rose at one extreme and deep crimson and chocolate colour at the other, shows a 
refinement of the Theban su^Ie, as it emerged ftom the First Intermediate Period in 
Dwasty XL The slim ladies with their lotus crowns, curled wigs, and pectorals (Plate 
74 a) recall those on the Kawit coffin (Plate 6i) and the rehefs of Queen Neftru (Pktc 
6oa), as do ocher figures in Ukh-hotep^s chapel at Meir, in the tombs of Ibu and Wali-ka 
11 at Qaw, and on the Eerslieh coffin* There is nothing to suggest the Old Kingdom 
influence which had appeared farther south at MeJf m the earlier part of D)niasty XU. 
Not was this apparent at any time in the work of the Eeni Hasan tombs in the next 
Nome to the north, which W'as even nearer to Memphis. The development at Beni 
Hasan breaks off in the reign of Scsostris U wdth the tomb of Khnum-hotep, which still 
betrap many signs of the provincial clumsiness of die XI tombs at that site. 

This is even more apparent in the paintings of the other well-preserved Djuasty XB 
tomb of Amcnemhat, which is of the reign of Sesostiis L Evidently the time element has 
much to do with die ket that the style of the Beni Hasan tombs is much closer to that at 
Aswan, where there are no more painicd tombs after the rdgn of Amenemhat D, and 
Thebes, where the one well-preserved tomb of Senec and her husband, Intcf-ifccr, was 
painted in the tcigti of Scsostris Whatever were the regional peculiarities, there was 
a development in the latest tombs of a few provincial sites w'hich had dose affinities with 
the Theban sr^de of D^masty XL and was based on Upper Egy ptian work of the First 
Intermediate Period. The early Twelfth Dynasty tombs at Meir form aji exception, with 
their strong signs of Memphite influence; this may ha ve some connexiou with the neigh¬ 
bouring w orkshops ai AssiuL which in early Dynasty XB seem to have been well in 
advance of other pro vincial centres. Although the remains of the dccoratiotisof Hcp2efa*s 
chapel show no signs of Old Kingdom influence, the statue of his wife Senugw)" ri an 
outstanding example of die condmjance of Memphite forms in sculpture in the tound. 

The princes of die Oryx Nome chose a bcaudful site for their tombs at Beni Hasm 
looking out over a wide sweep of the cultivated valley at a bend in the river wliich runs 
in close at die foot of the rocky dope. These tombs have long been famous for their well- 
preserved rock-cut architectural detail and for their lively rendering of Middle King¬ 
dom We have referred already to the hall with lotus columns in the unfinished 
Tomb iti {Pktc 76b), For die first time in the portico and hall of the two Twelfth- 
Dynasty tombs of Amenemhat (Plate 76 a) and Khnum-hotep we can appreciate the 
beautiful use which could be made of the fluted or chan n riled polygonal column. It goes 
back CO die Zoscr temple at Saqqaia, where, in the temple north of the pyramid, the ex¬ 
cess! vely slender forms used elsewhere in that group of buildings (Pkccs 17A and ifiA) were 
reduced to sturdiet proportions more like these at Beni Hasan* Fluted columns had been 
employed in the badly damaged terraced tombs at Qaw^ and one was recovered from a 
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tiousc at KoIiujIt but chfi few examples of polygonal that have been fomnl be¬ 

tween Dynasty 111 and Ehitasty Xll had pl^ surfaces like the sandstone examples in the 
Mentuhotep temple at Ddr el Bahari. The channelled columns at Beni Hasaiip later em¬ 
ployed so cfFccrivcly in Dynasty XVTn, arc copiedp like other architectiECal elements^ 
from wooden forms* and they had probably long condnticd in use in domestic and civil 
architecture- The tomb of Amenemliat (Plate 76 a) diows particularly well the gcomi^c 
patterns on the ccihngs wliich evidently imitate mats attached to the roofing-poles in 
houses to keep bits of the mud filling of the roof from falling into the room. 

The paintings at Beni Hasan ate covered with a grcyisli natural film which obscures 
both didr outlines and colour, unless they can be very dosdy examined. Since they run 
tip to a considerable lieight on the walls, they arc difficult to study and produce a dis¬ 
appointing effect upon the visitor.^ The hvelhicss and rough vigour of Khnum-hotep's 
paintings are well illustrated by the men gathering figs from a tree in which apes are 
busily eating the fruit (Plate 77A), The details are drawn on a kege and the figures 
have bulky proportions. The boorish profile of die man on the left and tlie skonlders 
folded over to approximate on attitude seen in profile arc typical of the Beni Hasan 
draughtsman, A Uigct panel placed over the entrance to the shrftic at tile back of the 
chapel (Plate 77B) is flanked on the walls bdow by scenes of spearing fish and himriiig 
birds in die maohes, Khnum-hotep sits behind a mat screen and pulls a cord 10 shut a 
bird trap. On cafida side of the water fowd in the pond below is an acacia tree in flower. 
The birds perched on the branches and fluttering beside the feathery green leaves and 
little yellow' balls of the tree are carefully observed as to dieir spedcs. They are a little 
stiff and have been described as resembling stuffed specimens* but tliey cemaki otit of 
the most charming pieces of observation oti the part of an ancient painter and a fine 
instance of the naturalistic impulse tint remains comtantiy near the surface in all 
Egyptian vvarlc^® On one wall appears a caravan of Asiatic Bedouin traders in bright 
coloured garments and with two childreii In a pannier on the hack of a loaded donkey,^ 
This group is echoed in an unusual little wooden figure of a foreign woman carrying a 
baby on her back in a fold of her robe (Plate 78 a)* found in a tomb at Beni Hasan. 
Khnmn-botep^S picture of the Bedouin caravan reminds us oftiie fact that, although the 
Eg^-ptiam ore seldom represen ted as liding animals even after the introduction of the 
horse in the Second Intcrtncdiate Period, they recognized this as a custom of the people 
of Palestine and Syria, The Middle Kjngdotii stelae from the temple at Scrabit el Kliadim 
in Sinai show several of the friendly chiefi of Itetenu on donkey back (Figure 47),^ 
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CHAPTER II 


THE MINOR ARTS AND FOREIGN RELATIONS OF 
THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 


If we Him to the minor Arts it ii clear that the jcwdlcrs of tlie Twelfth Dymsty had 
reached a level of cccluiical skill never exceeded at any other period of Eg)‘pdan hhtory. 
Typical of the period are the magniftcciit necklaces wi th their big beads of aniethysc and 
camelian and the marvellously neat prcdriciii with which scmi-precioiis stones are inlaid 
into cloisons of gold. The ftnest pieces of jewellery come ftotri the tombs of ladies of the 
royiil fimily at Dahshur and Lahun and are exhibited in Cairo and in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York.* Two ivory-inlaid caskets which contained part of tlie Lahim 
cccasnre have been mgeniously reconstructed in New York.^ Th* conteinporaiueous 
Jewels of Princess Sat-Hathor and Queen Mereret xvere btiricd under the floor of the 
lower ^llery of the piiiiccsscs near the Pyramid of Sesostris til at Dahshur in similar 
wooden boxes encrusted iivith gold. Perhaps the loveliest of all these pieces belonged to 
a lady of a generation earlier, die daughter of Anienemhat 11 ^ Princess Klmumct^ who 
with anoLher princess named Ita was buried beside their fiiihcr^s Dahshur pyramitL This 
is a crown of interlacing strands of gold wire dotted with star-shaped flowers and at 
regular inten'^ls studded \vith larger crosses formed of four open papyrus flowers set 
round a central dbk [Plate 79 a). The airy lightness of the gold work muse have allowed 
the tiny camelian and turquoise inlay's W'hich formed die flowers to appear as though 
scattered through the hair of the wearer. This is a more sophisticated development of 
the simple circlet of twisted wire with strings of gold rosettes pendant upon tlie hair 
worn e^rly in die Dynasty, probably in the reign of Amcnemhat 1 , by a lady named 
Senebtish buried at Lisht.^ Ordinarily the effect must have been somewhat heavier^ as 
in the lotus flower bands and the necklaces with their big pectorals ^ woiti by the ladies 
of die family of the Nomarck of Rershch, Djehuty-hetep, in the relief from his tomb on 
Plate 74A or the laoldly modelled hawk^s heads from the ends of Khnumet s broad collar 
on Plate SoA. A second crown from Khnumefs tomb has lyre^apcd elements tliat 
seem to be derived from tlie volutes of the plant of Southern Egypt and the slender 
curling paired plant forms in the io%cUc of the Lahun crown of Sat-hathor-ymiet ^ 
(Plate 7 &b), a design that goes back at least to early Dynasty IV in the inlays of Queen 
Hetep-hcres. 

Both these crowns * had rather clumsy crecdons at the back which mar the effect of 
the beautifully designed head-bands. That of Khnumet was in the form of a slender gold 
tube from which projected thin gold leaves. Sat-bathor-yunet had two plumes cut from 
heavier sheet gold^ while similar streamers hung down at the sides and back with small 
gold tubes strung on the plaits of hair in between. Place 79B is a detaQ of the front of the 
gold band to give an idea of the Way in which the iidays were set in the regularly spaced 
flower rosettes and the cobra head which rears up above the foreliead. The rosettes are 
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generally described as being evolved from lotus flowers, but, as so firequcntly in Egypt¬ 
ian ornament, they are composed of various plant fonns derived from Old Kingdom 
designs which included bound papyrus elements (as in the Atef crown) ^ the sedge which 
seemi to have formed the basis for the Southern Plant, and buds which are hard to 
idctitify but may be lotus (Rgtirc ai) J It is only a short step from the volutes which 
frame the buds on the Lahim crown to the frgurie-8 plant-spiral which we shall see is 
used in wsil and ceiling pamtiiigs in the Twelfth Dynasty (Figure 48) in designs which 
formed a bads for an even more elaborate development in tlte .Eighteenth Dynasty * 

The loms sometimes appears as one of the component pares of the Old Kingdom 
rosettes which as a whole may have been thought of as representing an open flower of 
this sort. Certainly the lotus was much usedp as in the dainty btaedet clasps of Khnumet 
and Sat-Hadior on Plate 3 oa, where the flowers hang down roimd protective symbols 
as though caught in the tiny gold bo’^vs which must have seemed to tie the ends of the 
bead bracelet.® Lotus flowers also appear as part of the design of one of the pectorals 
on the same plate. Tiny lotus flowers connect the lyre-shaped volutes with simple 
rosettes on the second crown of KhnumeL The same lightness, delicacy, and precision of 
workmanship appears in other fasdnadng omanients belonging to Princess Khnumet, 
such as the necklace (Plate 80 a) with its pendants of openwork stars and scalloped circles 
of granulated gold Tvorh, a technique aho applied to a butterfly pendant from her tomb. 
The central element of the necklace has a recumbent bull or cow painted on a round 
plaque set in a gold frame and coveted witlr a disk of rock crystal. Tliis much discussed 
plaque is evidently not formed of inlaid stones or glass mosaic hut presents an early 
example of miniature painting.^'^ 

The jewcHory of the later group of princesses, Sat-Hathor-Yonct at Lrali un and Sar^ 
Hathor and Mererct at Dahshur, is characterized by the girdles formed of gold cowrie 
ihdh or lion heads and by the five wonderful pectorals presented to them by the kings 
Scsostris n and HI ajid Amenemhat IIL Sac-Hathor-Yunet had two almost identical 
breast pieces with Horus liawks framing the name of her Either Sesostris II on one and 
that of Amcnemhat IH on the other.^^ Sat-Hathor received a similar pectoral from 
Sesostris II which appears at the top of Plate 80A. Here, instead of a triangular shape 
formed by the outline of the hawks, the composition has been placed inside a rcct- 
angubr frame with a cotnice like a small shrine. This treatment was to be followed in 
pectorals of a later period and ts repeated in tlie Twelfth Dynasty by the two of Mcrcret 
which bear the names of Sesostris HI and Amcnemhat IIL^ That of Sesostris HI h shown 
below on Plate 8 oa^ where the king takes the form of paired griffins trampling on his 
foreign enemies, although Amcnemhat in human guise dominates Asiatics on the second 
piece. Both versions of the king^s omnipotence over the foreigner arc drawn from large 
wall composidons of the Old Kingdom, The chased gold bads-framc repeats the design 
worked out in a harmonious combination of coloured inlays of scmi-preciou$ stones on 
the front. The exquisite workruauship and the deft arrangement of these symbols of 
royalty represou the Middle Kingdom detiguer at his best. The griffins frame the name 
of the king, which is surmounted by the spreading wings of the protecting vulture god¬ 
dess Nckbbct, The cornice rests on open lotus flowers and from their light stems a 
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Second flower bends down over the tai] of the griSn. The amusing sugge^don has been 
made chat it may be fifojn a misunderstanding of a desagn of this sort tint a tail ending 
in a lotus flower has been given to a little fcttmle griffin which is shown at Beni HasaJi 
accompanying the Meventh-Oynasty Nomaxch Khcty. Whatever inspired this hit of dry 
humour, w hick is of course earlier than our royal pectoral, it is cypical of the Egyptian 
to come to grip* with a fibulous monster by giving it a dog collar with a protective 
spike and naming it among the household pets, while at the same time employing the 
male form of the same beast as a symbol of royalty. 

Precious oiyects like those from Dahshur and T-ahim were sent as gifo by Amenem- 
liat III and IV to the princes of By bios fat up the Syrian coast, where they were buried 
with diese local mlers.^^ The gold-bound obsidian casket found there reminds otic of the 
inlaid jewel boxes from Laliuix It is even richer in matcriai and obviously of the best 
workmanship, as is an obsidiaii ointment jar decorated with gold wliicb is a 
matt lo those in the tombs of the princesses^ The Byblos mirrot is of a well known type^ 
simpler than the Lahuii piece, since it lacks the tlithorhead which h^^ been incorporated 
into the papyrus column of the handle. The Syrian ciafoman at Byblos copied Egyptian 
jcwdlety^ as well as executing rertiarkabie pieces of local type such as the scimitarSt 
where hieroglyphic inscriptions arc ^shioned in difierem poecious metals on a black¬ 
ened ground. Tliis is the earliest example yet known of the use of the niello technique. 
In spite of thdr rertowtitd sHU as meEal workers, the Byblos craftsmen lacked the 
Egy^ptians exquisite neatness in the handliug of inlaid stones. This is apparent in a pec¬ 
toral w'hich at first glance resembles those Tve have been examining from Dahslmr and 
Lahun. As in an ornate oval pendant, with the name of tlic local ruler in a cartouche, 
tlierc i s a misunderstanding of the details being copied and a coarsening of the design.^* 
Here in our tirst encounter %viih what was to be a long scries of Syrian products incor¬ 
pora ring Egyptian material, it is dear that methods of representation had been taken 
over from the old crviiixarion in th^ Nile Valley by a people who were using them for 
purposes of their own without proper assiniilation, A certain fantasy, alien to the Egypt¬ 
ian spirit, combined vvith an indiffermce to the odgiiul meaning of the design lends an 
odd touch, even when there was an e\'idcnt attempt to copy the originaL 

These Egyptian and egj^pdanizing objects at Byblos are the clearest example of the 
strong influence which was being exerted upon tire arts in the north, but they form only 
part of the evidence. In the Twelfth Dynasty there was an exchange of ideas, evident 
chiefly in a widespread give and take of decorative pattems and in the minor arts, which 
resulted from trade relations in the eastern Mediterranean of a more complex nature 
than anything known earlier. The firm rule re-established by Anienemhat I and his suc¬ 
cessors was accompanied by a foreign policy w^hich produced stable conditions favour¬ 
able to the sea trade between the Aegean, the Sycian ports, atid Egypt- The borders of 
Egypt had been secured by the rulers of Dynasty XI but they had not been able to go 
furtheir than making the desert routes safe to the guanies and to the Red Sea at the point 
where expeditions liad in the Old Kingdom set sail toe Punt The Sinai mines were 
evidendy tiot worked again until the Twelfth Dynasty. Anienemhat, in re-establtshilig 
the vety profitable old state-controlled caravan trade with the south, began the complete 
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subjugadoTi of Nubia a5 ai the region of the Second Cataract. He tra the king ^ter 
whom was nameil die outlying fordfied trading-post of Kcrrna near tltc Tliird Cataract 
in the Sudanese Province of Dongola. Wc find Hcpzcfa, the Nonurcb of Assint, estab¬ 
lished there as governor in the reign of Scsosnis L 
There is little or no record of a similar attempt to assert military control in Palestine 
and Syria, but it should be remembeced that if it were not for the account of a rather 
obscure man on a stela at Abydos, wc should have no inkling of a militaiy' expedidon of 
Sesostris III which may have reached &r into Pale$rine.^^ There was excavated at 
Megiddo a statuette of Djditity-hetep, the Governor of the Hare Nome, whose tomb 
at Bccshch we bave seen to be one of the finest of the Twelfth Dynasty. Since he Kved 
in the reign of Sesostris Ilh it is ceminly relevant to speculate whether he may not have 
held a pose at Megiddo similar to that QfHep^efa in the Sudan, The mention of cattle of 
Recenu in his tomb has been doubted,*^ but should perhaps be considered as tribute 
exacted from Palestine, especially since cattle of the Aamu (Asiatics) arc represented 
along with foreign herdsmen iu a Meir tomb of die reign of Amencmliac lU^ There is 
also the case of die Vizier SesostriB-ankh, whose statuette was found at Ugarit, along 
with two small sphinxes of Amcnemhat III and the statuette of a princess who may be 
the same as the daughter of Amenemhat U, Khnumet, whose jewels wc have ^en 
examining at Dahshur.^ Certainly Ita^ who was buried with her sister at Dahshur, is 
represented by a small female sphinx at the inland town of Qatna in Syria. The royal 
Statuettes can be explained as oSidal presents to tlic dries in which they were found, but 
it appears that persons less exalted than the Vizier Sesostris-ankb and the Nomarch 
Djdiuty-hctcp travelled widely, since their small statuettes are found in Falesrinc and 
S)Tia, at the Cretan palace of Kriossos, at Adana in Ctlida, and even in central Anatolia.^ 
Til ere seems no reason why the statue of a private man should liave been exported, and it 
is likely that in most of these cases tlic small piece was carried along with the person it 
represented to serve as a tomb statue, should lie liave the misfortune to die abroad. 

Although we srill do not understand very well the historical implicarionSp it is clear 
that wc have entered into a new period of interchange which was to continue through 
the Second Intcmiediau; Period and take on a truly mtemadonal character in Dynasty 
XVm, although this was to be largely limited to the minor arts as far as Egypt was con¬ 
cerned. Recent discussion has centred upon the Aegean and Asiatic complexi ties of this 
situation,^ but Egypt's part in the interchange should also be considered in Delation to 
the objects found at Kerma and the part which Egyptian craftsmen played in the Sudan 
from the time that Hepzcfa took: his houseliold with him to that distani trading-post 
early in Dynasty XU* It is a pity that there is not more written evidence for tlie cotatinu- 
ance of tliis colony into the Second Intermediate Period, or for the tcbtioiis between the 
Hyksos rulers and the south which arc hinted at in a fc%v tantalizing instances. Extra- 
ordinaty objects continued to be made at Kerma, however, at least until Hyksos tiincs, 
and these show close resemblances to designs %vhich are imporrant in the exchange 
between Egypt^ Western Asia, and the Aegean. 

The egyprianizing objects appeared at By bios in the same tombs with spouted silver 
vases with a fluted body and handle, as well as part of a bowl decorated with a design 
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of running spirals. A closely related group of silver bowls and cups was presented a little 
earlier in Dj’nasty XII by Anienemliat II to die temple of Tod near luxor. They were 
scaled up in &>iir bronze chests with a silver liaiL, MesopotamLm cylinder seals, and other 
precious objects of foreign mann&cture, including gold ingots and a quantir)' of lapis 
laynli- Some of the silver vessels anticipate a type of bowl that was to have a long history 
in. Egypt and Syria from the New Kingdom onward. These have plain dutod sides, but 
there arc othets wills torsional duitng, Bodt types of duting are imitated in Cretan pot- 
teiy’ of the Middle Miuoan Kamates ware, and one Tod cup had a handle which antid- 
paies tliose of the famous Vaphio cups from Mainland Greece.^ Painted Kamares w'are 
has been found at mo sites in Egypt associated with the Lahun Pyramid of Sesostris 11 : 
Kahun and Haragch. One nearly complete vessel was buried in a Dynasty XII tomb at 
Abydos. Examples of the w'arc have also been found in Syria at Ras Shamra, the ancient 
port of Ugarit and at Byblos.*^ 

The decoration of the thin Middle Minoan Kamarcs ware is unusual not only for the 
beauty of its polychcome patterns, but in that it essentially gains its effect by employing 
light dedgns against a darfc background. The appearance of the ware in Egypt has 
aroused long discussion since its first discovery because of its importance for the dating 
of the period in Crete called Middle Minoan IL It has been established that the sherds 
found at Harageh belong to the first phase of this period, while those at Kahun represent 
the second, with the Abydos vase possibly belonging to a iransidonal stage between the 
two. The relevant material has recently been examined again in connc-xion with the 
relative chronologies of EgST*- Aegean, and Western Asia.** The Harageh sherds 
were found witli a stone inscribed wth the name ot Sesostris II in rubbish-heaps dc^ 
posited neat a Dynasty XTI cemetery and over an earlier cemetery. The site lies on the 
western side of an outcrop of rock several miles long which rises in the middle of the 
cultivation between the desert and the river. The ccnieteiy and rubbish-heaps faced the 
Pyramid of Sesostris II and the town beside its valley temple which Petne named Kahun, 
across about 3 miles of cultivation. The Dynasty Xll graves which rouge from the reigns 
of Sesostris II to Amenemliat 111 were unusually rich and belonged to some of the 
wealthier people concerned with the building and administration of die Lahuu Pyramid. 
They probably lived in the big houses that adjoined the workmen’s quarter of the 
Kahun town, but may have had country estates here. It was thought that the foreign 
pottery, with other typically Dvnosty Xll material, might have been carried up to the 
cemetery in the clearance of one of these estates, Frojii the grave of a child came die 
delightful gold amulet in the form of a fish (Plate 79c), which is as beautifully frshioncd 
as anything from the tombs of the princesses, although four others which accompanied 
it were less well made. Other graves contained fragments of an inlaid silver pectoral "widi 
the name of Sesostris 11 , like one found at Kikkeh but not as exquisitely worked as those 
belonging to mcmbcis of die royal frunily, an inlaid silver hornet fashioned in the round 
on a circular clasp, and gold cylinders with granulated work and mlays.** 

The town of Kahun continued to be inhabited to a certain extent in Dynasty XTH and 
its dump heaps still used, as is sliown by the types of Cypriot and Syrian pottery found 
there with die Minoan sherds. The possible range of tlic two forms of Middle Minoan 
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Figure +8, Dreofticivc pjttsamj; (a) wd (a) Aaiut gHliug; (c) Mar; (n) Grey ware liihi jb«ds; 
(b) Kihun painted ilierd; (f) KetmifaiciM* jir lid fragjBsm; (c) Slcirt of Ke&iy 


ware in Egypt seems, therefore, to be foom about 1885 in the reign of Sesostris n to some 
time m Dynasty XIH, but probably not later than 1750. The appearance of this Cretan 
ware in Egypt is important for Aegean chronology, but it should be fomembered that 
it was developed from an tarUcr imitation of metal forms and a use of light on dark 
decoration in Middle Minoan I vessels which had established a character of their own 
earlier than janything of a similar nature is known from either Syria or Egypt, 

Patterns that should be considered in connexion with the Cretan pottery appear in 
the paintings on the ceiling of the great hall of the tomb of Hcpiefe at Assiut, which was 
completed in the reign of Scsostcis I. They ak> appear on the faience vessels which began 
to be made at Kerma under Hepzefk's govemorahip. Some of these designs am executed 
in a hght on dark tedmique. One of them on two fbgmeats of a faience hd (Figure 
centre, below) has an interlocking net pattern with palnieCtcs which is very Uke that on 
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the Kamaies iherd publuhed ft out Has Shamia.^ The ccsemblance between the spitala 
and dotted flowers of the Kertna faience {Plate Sob, centre) and a Gi'agincnt of a K ahnn 
painted potter)' vessel (Figure lower left) is also striking." 

There can be no question of the similar general character of the designs used on the 
Kcrma faiences and titose of the ceiling paintings of certain Middle Kingdom tombs. 
The ceiling of Hepzefa s Asstut tomb has patterns in blue on a black ground, producing 
the %ht on dark effect of certain of the faience Sagments on Plate 8ob, where a light 
grccn-hluc is used against a dark blue. Hepzefa's paindngs are now so blackened with 
dirt and SO high from the floor that the designs copied by Wilkinson (Figure 48B, 
centre) ^ can no longer be seen clearly, and it is only possible to be certain of the 
simpler spirals and interlocking rectilinear scrolls (Figure 4BA, above). The last is a pat¬ 
tern of much the same character as that on the two fragments of a Kerma cup (Plate 
Son, tight). Although it can be seen no longer, the figure-8 planupiral seems, from 
Wilkinson’s drawing, to have existed already at Assiut, as it certainly did Earning a 
doorway in a Meir tomb of the time of Amcnemhat 11 (Figure 48 c, upper right) and on 
the ceiling of the tomb of Wah-ka 11" at Qaw el Kebir of the reign of Amencmhat III. 
The plant in these spirals is evidently a very simple pahnettc developed Eom the voluted 
forms of the Old Kingdom (Figures 21 and 22). The figuroS spiral turns up again on 
the skirt of a Cretan envoy in early Dynasty XVIE (Figure 480) and on the ceiling of 
the Theban Twcnty-sixth-Dynasty Tomb of Pcdametiopet.^ 

There is an extraordinary diversity in the patterns used in the hundred rectangles into 
which the ceiling of die huge rock-cut hall of the tomb of Wah-ka H is divided. They 
contain mtcrlocking scrolls like that of Hepzefa (FigLire48, AatidB],as well asovcrbpptng 
squares suuilar to the superimposed patterns on a piece of Kerma faience (Pbte 8oJi, 
upper right). They arc combined with rosettes, quatrefoils, drclcs and dots, and palm- 
etfces in addition to the plant spirals. These new patterns replace the old geometric de¬ 
signs based on matting which still appear with quatrefoils and stars in the majority of 
the Middle Kingdom rock-cut tombs (Plate 76 a), On the ceiling of the tomb of DJehuty- 
hetep at Bersheh. the yellow quatrefoils on a blue ground have been Eeed from the 
squares which ordinarily enclcksc them, and in the Kerma chapel K Xl they have been 
developed into a six-lobed shape which is cut out of blue faience and inlaid in stone.** 
It would seem reasonable to suggest tliat one of the sources for these new designs was 
textiles which, like decorated pottery and faience vessels, are easily portable. Geometric 
patterns were certainly' derived Eom coloured matwork, which was probably fastened 
to the roofing to keep the crumbled bits of the mud packing Eom tailing down mto the 
room. Later it appears dut these mats, lashed to the cooflng poles, were plastered over 
to provide a smooth surface for painting. The exposed roofing timbers generally limited 
the painted surface to small compartments, and this is certainly the origin of the multi¬ 
tude of rectangles svitli dlflcrent designs in the Qaw ceiling just described. An early 
Egyptian example of a large figured textile is the sail of the sutc ship of Sahura repre¬ 
sented in his relieE at Abusir in. Dynasty V, The rosettes on this ate similar to the lotus 
rosettes at Qaw.** Certainly the plant elements tn the Middle Kingdom designs did not 
come &om abroad. For the Aegean source of the use of complicated spiral designs a 
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good case has been presented. Basically it is the interweaving character of some of die 
new designs, which connect all parts of the surface in a continuous aU-over pattern , that 
suggests the Aegeam The same is true of tlic torsLonjil whirls and continnous spirals of 
the Tod and Byhlos vessdb. It is perhaps more imponaitt to recognize that this is a period 
of widespread interchange than to attempt to ttace the exact source of each detail, even 
if this were po^blc. It is well to remember, though, in considering this interchange, 
that the Egyptians had long shown themselves particularly facile in. the use of plant 
ornament and that they were in a dominant position in the Twelfth CKmasty. 

The Middle Kingdom craftsmen ate well Imown for their delightful glazed figures of 
the hippopotamus and other animals, but products like those of the Kerma &icnjce in¬ 
dustry are uncommon in Egypt itself. The vessels and larger tvorks sucli as the big inlays 
of walking lions from the funerary chapel Kemu II (the upper Defiifa) arc thorougbly 
Egyptian and have nothing of a local Sudanese character. The same is true of the some¬ 
what s i mil a r figures made of glazed quartz,” Broken vessels found in sim ilar quantity 
at Dcir cl Bahari and in Siuai are apparently all of the New Kingdom.*^ A complete 
bowl with flying birds like those on Plate 8 ojb was excavated in a grave at Qaw dated to 
the Second Intermediate Period.” Reisner found that the faience vessels increased in num¬ 
ber in the great tumuli at Kcrma which were built after those of Hepzcfa and his imme¬ 
diate successor. They continue until the end of Dynasty XIII, but all form a rcmarkablv 
homogeneous group in which it would be difficult to make distinctions between pirlW 
and later pieces. 

The same is true of the Syro-Palcstinian pottery vessels with incised designs fi lled in 
with white pigment which arc widely distributed in Egypt and Nubia. Ordinarily the 
ware is dark, but reddish fabria occur. Best known are the little handled jugs, long ralli-d 
Tell el Yahudiyeh ware from die site in the Delta which was thought to be a Hyksos 
encampment. But in addition to their characteristic dot-filled tiiaugles and geometric 
patterns, these jugs bear other designs which arc related to those on the Kcrma faiences 
and the ceilings of Middle Kingdom tombs. Tlicrc ate also a fcvv other vessels of 
diflcccnt shapes. In the rooms at the foot of the stairway to die fort at Kerma were 
found a remarkable Jar (Plate Sib) and part of the shoulder and a fragment of a base of 
one (or more probably t^v'o) of the characteristic little jugs,^ several of svhich were 
found in the tombs. The shoulder fragmenc has a voluted plant which begins to suggest 
the Minoan lily, such as appears on three htde jugs joined together w-hich, svith a vase 
in the shape of a bird, belonged to a Mayor of Thebes named Yuy at the end of the 
Second Intcrmcdiaec Period.” Part of another bird vase and a pottery fish were found 
at lisht tvith jugs of dark ware. These were mostly decorated with the usual incised 
geometric patterns, but a few shoulder fragments had interesting designs such as the 
voluted plant, the twisted rope guillochc, running spirals, and a bond of pot-hoob above 
the arm ofa man (Figure 48i>). There was even a motif which resembles the whorl shell 
pattern of Middle Minoan pottery* (Figure 480). This material from Lisht is not 
yet published, but it apparently occurred in a context which makes it uncertain wlicther 
some of it belonged to the Dynasty’ XII gra ves there or was intrusive from the Dyimty- 
Xm village which grew up around the pyramid of Amenemhat L The most rentarkable 
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piece from tkis area was a vase with and dolphins painted in red on a piiikislirbiiff 
ground with the oudmes and details incised and filled with white. A Middle Minoan 
source has been convincingly deduced for the dolphiitSf again suggesting the late Second 
Intermediate nsmexions of some of these designs.^ The most ^borately decorated of 
the small jugs was found at the town of Kahun, where, as at Lisht and Kerma, there was 
evidendy a possibility of the coiidnuance of material from the Twelfth D^iiasty into at 
least Dynasty Xin. It was of dark ware and Itad goats paired on each side of a vine and a 
palm,** Similar jugs in both red and dark ware art known, from a privajce tomb at 
Byblos and another at Sinct el Rl, m Syria, with plant and spiral designs as well as the 
more common geometric decorations.** 

The Kenna vase (Plate 8ib) seems to belong to these others for which a Syio- 
Palestinian source is certain. like them it doc* not resemble die coarser Nubian black 
pottery with its white filled designs imitating basket-work. The body of the vase i* 
covered with bands of running spirals, except on one side, where a flower rosette is 
flanked by lotus flow’ers (Plate 82 a). Under the rosette is iudsed w-hac is probably a 
name, the hieroglyphs reminding one of the crudely formed signs on Hyksos scarabs. 
Traces of red and yellow pigment survive in the incisions, in addition to the usual W'hitc, 
It may be that wc have here one of the btest examples of this imported incised ware, 
like the triple jug ofYuy at Thebes, Thus in the Hyksos Period there returned to Egypt 
plant ornament which had been modified according to Syrian taste. Mingled with these 
plant-forms are elements w'hicb suggest desig;n3 on Middle Minoan painted pottery 
which wc have seen liad readied both Syria and Egypt in Dynasty XII. It has generally 
been thought that some of the dark incised ware also came to Egypt as early as that dme. 
The examples which "we have been discussing seem to extver a long range of tune. 
Although there is still no clear evidence from the Egyptian side as to when it first began 
to be used tliere, it provides unportant evidence for the inietchangc between Egypt, 
Syria, and the Aegean, 

Thc Egyptian craftsmen brought to Kerma in the Twclfth DyTtasty came in contact 
with new materials and local manufactures. They aMimilatcd these, and in turn in¬ 
fluenced the local crafts. The result was a peculiar style, predominantly Egyptian but 
much modified by African elements. We have referred to die faience industry, How¬ 
ever, one of the products peculiar to Kerma was a black-topped red pottery of unusual 
thinness and polisli which iivas made in a number of new and interesring shapes.** There 
were also coarser vessels wjtJi incised decoration imitating basket-work whidi belong to 
a well-known tradition in Nubian pottery. In the compartments of the great tumulus of 
Hepzefa were found a few red pottery vessels with a white slip on wUch decorations 
were painted in several colours. Painted pottery is rare in Egypt and is virtually itn- 
knowiti between Prcdyiiasric times, when the design was in one colour, and Dynasty 
XV Ill, when polychrome decoration appeared, Tlie indsed pottery of the C-group 
people of Nubia at the time of the Middle Kingdom also employed several bright 
colours in its basket-work patterns, in addition to white filling in die indsioiis of the 
dark surface,** The painted vessels at Kerma have geometric designs similarly imitating 
basket-work, but one pot includes plant designs and anothei has a figure of a man 
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tetween t^'’o Mom (Plate SiThe clumsy lotus flowers between dotted ttimgles and 
the way in which the two awkward beasts are painted arc vaguely reiruniicait of Syto- 
Palestiniin design, but this evidently results from a similar attempt by a local craftsman 
to adapt hims elf to Egyptian methods of drawing. Elements dedved from Nubian 
basket-work are used interchangeably on all these vessds which empby the same colour 
scheme. YcUow, red, and black are used on the white slip, wliiie a little green appears in 
the lotus flowers. They may all be the podnets of one pot-painter who derived iMs ideas 
of figure subjects from wall-paindngs earlier than the ones in the Kerma Chapels fl and 
XI. These were badly preserved, and the figures of animals in Chapel XI si^ggest that 
their loss has not deprived us of a great work of art,^ However, both chapels appear to 
have been repainted during alterarions undettaken m die Second Intermediate Period, 
and these paintings probably replaced earlier work of the Twelfth Dynasty which might 
have been very interesting as examples of what Egyptian painters would have chosen to 
portray in this far-oflT place. Unfortunately the partial answer which might have been 
supplied by the decoration of the burial-chambers of Hepzefa was also destroyed. Otily 
a winged sun-disk and traces of coloured bauds remained ou the walls," 

The foot-boards of the beds on which the burials were made in the Kerma tuniiiU were 
decorated with remarkable ivor)' inlays iti which the African dement becomes more 
pronounced,^ as it does in the mica ornaments which were sewn on caps. These curious 
mica ornaments arc not found in the later tumuli and apparendy were not much used 
after early Dynasty XIU, Similarly the finest examples of the thin black-topped red 
vessels were early, as was the glazing of srone, although the faience industry apparendy 
increased its ontput, judging from the larger number of fragments found after the first 
two combs (k id, k tvj,'" The skill in drawing the local animals of these fascinating 
desi^ was certainly Egyptian, as is the Hippopotamus Goddess Thucris among the 
ivories on Plate Szb, b ut there are many curious un-Egyptian features. The bodies of the 
vultures arc seen in profile instead of in front view, as in Egypt, and the simplification 
of die foliage of the tree between the paired goats is unusual, as are the superimposed 
plant forms and the pose of die running gazelle , Particularly striking is the combination 
of paicrd am mals, or parts of atiiinals, back to back, as in the long-necked creatures 
beside the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and recumbent lion on Plate Bja. 

Nothing with quite such a fantastic twist had appeared in Egypt since Predynasde 
times. The griffin-Uke bird-heads of the mica inlays have this same quality, as do a 
number of other designs such as the double-headed vultures (Plate 83 r). The 'griffin’ 
heads were probably placed above one another in pairs according to a frequent principle 
of local design, rather than being placed under trees, as would at first appear. ThHc birds 
and animals were sewn around the cap to form a wide band. On top of the head (Plate 
hi this case above double-beaded vultures, was a centre-piece made up of two 
open-work plaques with thrce-pctalJcd flowen at the sides and small triangles inserted 
between. Sometimes there was a circular disk in the centre, and once a many-pctalled 
‘star* « In one Kerma burial the skull was encased in a badly preserved silver cap with 
cvit-out patteiiii,5^ 
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THE SECOND INTERMEDIATE PERIOD- 
DYNASTIES xm-xvii 

1786-1570 B.C. 


Our diictission of the minor arts at Keniia has camed us well into that period of 
dj&clinc when the strong rule of the kings of Dynasty XII could no longer be 
maintamed by thrfr successors in Dynasty XIIL The burials in the large tumuli at Kerma 
were interpreted by their discoverer, Reimer, as being those of a succession of Egyptian 
governors of that fortified trading-post during a period of some two hundred years fcoto 
Hepzefa^s dealt in the reign of Amoiemhat 11 to die end of Dynasty XUL Strong objec¬ 
tions liave been voiced against dm view,* aldtough the analysts of the contents of the 
Kerrna graves has produced one of the few sequences of related niarctial that provides 
some conrfnuit}" in this difficult period which is so hard to understand in Egypt itselfi 
The chief point which has been diffietdt to accept is that upper--class Egyprians should 
have adopted the barbarous local burial customs* The chief figure in each of the great 
tumuli was buried on a bed^ usually a wooden one witli its foot-board decorated with 
COW'S of ivory mhys but, in the case of Hepzefa, one made of quartz. Ordinarily there 
was no coffim^ The master was accompanjed by his household and many retainers who, 
perhaps drugged by the wine of the funeral feast, were covered alive by tie filling in of 
the central sacrifidal corridor when the mound, was heaped up over the brick compart- 
of the substructure on the day of the funeral. However abhorrent this may have 
been to a civilized Egyptian, one should not underestimate the influeuce which the local 
women in a household might have had upon an Egyptian long resident abroad. 

Naturally^ every official sent to Kerma need not have died there. The Egyptian com- 
mumey was probably a suiidl one, and the majority of burials were those of the local 
inhabitants of a large town that lay in the immediate neighbourhood of the fortress. It 
is unfortunate that denudation has removed the buildings of this town4 leaving only 
broken pottery and other widespread evidence of occupation on the surface. CIcmc by 
the fortress a few rcEDnants of walls remained, protected from erosion, as weU as some 
of the raw materials and partially worked objects for the industries undertaken for trad¬ 
ing purposes. The man who in charge of such a trading-post, whatever title wc may 

give him, must certainly have been an Egyptian. Innumerable instances from Uter 
colonial history can explain how^ with a small garrison, he could have maintained order 
in the midst of a population awed by the mUitary might displayed in. the South in 
Dynasty XU, beginnitig in the reign of Amcnemhat I. He could depend also upon a hne 
of communications firmly maintained by the fortresses in the region of the Second 
Cataract. The recorded inspection and probable repair of one of the chapels at Kerma in 
the reign of Amenemhat III and the mud-^eal impressions from receptacles containing 
articles involved in the administration of the post are pataUclcd by ’what we know of 
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die way in whidi things wcte managed in the fortresses of Lower Nubu. There is 
evidence that the cataract fortresses were maintained into Dynasty XIU, and the mud- 
seal impressions with the names of Hyksos kings from the last occupanon of the fort 
seem to indicate that Kcrma was still in operation until late in the Second 
Period.^ However, in Dynasty XVII, at the beginning of the war of Hbetaaon against 
tlic Hyksos. Vr’e know that the kings of Thebes recognized the eviittrT ir e of an indepen¬ 
dent ruler of Kmk as well as the Hyksos in the nortlrcm part of Egypt 

Fragmentary royal statues were found at Keinia. In addition to those of kings of 
Dvnasty XU, there was part of a statue base with the name of Sckhem-ca Khutawy, the 
first king of Dynasty XIIL There was also a fine wooden statuette of a king whose name 
has been lost with the destruction of its base,+ A piece of an offering basin of alabaster 
seems to have home the name of one of the last kings of Dynasty XHI, Didumes, who 
was ruling when the Hyksos seized Lower Egypt. These statues must have been sent to 
Kertna officially by the kings whom they represent and have thtdr parallel in the royal 
statues found in Syria at a period when Egyptian prestige was being maintained there. 
It is hard to imagine conditions under whidi such statues could have become so mean¬ 
ingless that they would have been used as objects of trade with a local chieftain, as lias 
been suggested. Neither is it likely that they would have been much in demand by such 
a chieftam. The private statues found at Kerma must have been intended for the tombs 
of dieir owners. Certainly the fine statues of Hepzela s wife and himself were ititetidcd 
for tlieir tomb. Their discovery at Kerma has not yet received a satisfactory explanation 
which contradicts the burial of Hepzefa ther e, especially when taken in coi^unction 
rvith the unusual contracts which he made concerning the mainti-naTiri- of his tomb at 
Asaiut ill liis absence. 

Obviously, the extraordinary material found at Kerma presents problems which can¬ 
not be entirdy undeistood, but there is no doubt tliat an Egyptian trading-post was 
long mamtained there nor of the remarkable imprint which Aptian crafts exerted 
upon a more primitive culture. The conclusions drawn by the man who worked out on 
the site the traces of this intcrminglmg of Egyptian and local African elements deserve 
very serious contidcradon. This is espedaily to be kept in mind, since many vital ques¬ 
tions arc left unanswered by the suggestion diat the great tumuli were the burials of 
early princes of Kush, grown prosperous through the trade manipulated by the resident 
Egyptians. 

lii Egypt the kings of D^masty XIG maintained the style and good ciaftsmauship of 
the Twclftli D^'nasty in what smaller works were imdectaken in tlie Theban district. 
There is remarkably little difference in style between a royal relief cut at tlie beginning 
of Dynasty XIII and one carved towards the end of the Second Intermediate Period)* 
Similarly, large royal statues found at Kamak and Tanis were executed in a that 

continues the tradidom of die time of Sesostris DI and Amencmliat m.« It appears 
also that foe Lower Egyptian Residence of the Twelfth Dynasty was at 

Ifo-tawe in Dynasty Xtll, while four small pyramids of kings of Dynasty Xin are 
known on foe edge of tlie western desert south of Memphis at Dahshur and Maz- 
gunch.’ Some influence was maintained in Syria, since a bpis cylinder seal couples the 
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n^nics of one of these kings, Sehetep4b-Ta, and that of Yakia-iJEiiQ of Byhios, and the 
sort of this prince of Bybios, Yantin, is shown in the presence of a successor of Sehetep- 
ib-ra* King Ka$ckhcm-u Ncfcrhotcp* on a seek ac that Syrian port. We shall see, though, 
that die mtemational cotrcspondcnoc maintained with the Syrian towns which was 
discovered in the palace of Mari on the upper Euphrates ignores Egypt at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century R.c. 

Tills is not then the complete coUap^ that was once thought to have occurred, nor 
did material culture reach the low ebb of the First Intermediate PtriocL On die otlier 
hand the long list of rulers to be divided between Dynasties XUl and XIV does indicate 
a state of pohtical w^eakness WTtk frequent reversals of power and a rival Dytmiy which 
perhaps maintained itself in the western Delta after the arrival of the Hyksos. A general 
impoverishment is indicated not only by the absence of large public works and the small 
size of the few royal tombs known, but by the disappearance of decorated tombs of 
officials throughout the coimtry. The two or three rock tombs known at El Kab and 
across the river at Hierakonpolis are as poor in cxecurion sis any of those carved and 
painted after die colbpse of the Old Kingdonr® They do not have the same interest for 
us that the earlier poor tombs providedp since they seem to lack tlic clumsy flashes of 
originality which really led to something new in Dynasty XI through a shift from the 
srj^Ie of the Memphite school to that of Upper Egypt The art of the New Kingdom 
developed fairly direedy out of the Theban style of Dpiasty XII, whidi had been kept 
alive in the royal workshops throughout Dynasty XilL 

The darkness which lies over the Second Intermediate Period results from the meagre- 
ucss of historical record, and this is further aggravated by the Hyksos m\>asioii. It was 
hardly a period of ilhteracy, siuce some of our most important evidence for earlier 
literary documents, particularly those of a scientific nature, comes from copies which 
were made at this time. The Eg)^tians were naturally reluctant to dwell upon their 
subjugation, and tlie foreigners liave left little to tell of thdr domination except for 
scarabs in a garbled Egyptian style and writing, which are found widely spread in 
Egypt, the Sudan, Palestine, and S)Tia, A few objects bear the names of the$c kings, as 
do statues usurped by tlictn and found at Taiiis. The origin of this people has not yet 
been dctcmiincd satisfiictorily. They were referred to as * Rulers of Foreign Lands ‘ or as 
Aamu, tlic usual term for nomad barbarians. Earthwork defences in Palestine and the 
Egyptian Delta liavc been associated with them as well as the Tell cl Yahudiych w^e 
wiiich was certainly used in thdr time.* The advent of the Hyksos into Egypt seems at 
first to ]iavc resembled the earher inftltration of nomadic people across die eastern bor¬ 
der of the Delta which occurred after die collapse of the Old Kingdrini^ It is difficult to 
determine at exactly what time such foreigners had become established in Palestine. The 
fim half of the eighteenth century B.c. was a time of ptospericy for the Syrian coastal 
cities, and farther north there ffourished states sucli as Yamkhad, which ineludcd Aleppo 
and Abkkh, or on the Upper Euphrates, Mari, which was brought to an end hy the con¬ 
quest of Hammurabi. Palaces were constructed at Mari and AlaLkb fTell el Atduuia] 
with wall-paintings wltidi suggest an interchange long evident in the minor arts.^® The 
scventecndi century was to see die growth of the great palaces in Crete and a brilliant 
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dcvdopjiuaii in paindng which owes not a htde to £gypt The contacts which made this 
possible now have the support of written c\'idcnce w'hich had remained so meagre be^ 
fore I Boo ».c, The cuneiforin tablets known as the Mari letters, although they do not 
mendou. Egypt, show that the king of Mari was in communication with the dtics of 
Ugarit and fly bios on the Syrian coast via the king of Yamkhad at Aleppo* Mot only 
was he receiving copper from Cyprus (Absya), textiles from Byblos, and other pro^ 
ducts from Crete (Kaptaru), but hb new palace was so talked of that the King of Ugarit 
expressed a wish to see what it was like.^ 

The seveiiteendi century presents a confused picture in Western Asia which eiccava- 
tion has not yet succeeded in clearing up. The situation much resembles tliar in Eg>'pt. 
Contrasted with this is die rise of the flourishing Middle Minoan Tli civilization of Crete. 
The often-quoted appearance of the name of the Hyksos King Klikn on a jar lid at the 
Cretan palace of Knossos and on a small, roughly made grey granite tion which had 
been built Into the wall of a house in Baghdad certainly suggests coiuanucd contacts 
of a far-reacliing nature, flgypt may have been at a low ebb both politically and 
artistically, but the presence of Asiatic rulers could imply that the communications 
testified by die Maii letters had not ceased and that Syria still retained the cultural 
advantages gained in the preceding period. Even if we discount the extctisivE Hyksos 
Empire that was once imagined, we could expect that a fairly unified control may have 
been maintained over aordieni Eg)'pt. Palestine, and part of S>Tia. Tkt trade must have 
continued under the Hyksos dominatioii is evident &oui the interplay of influences 
appearing in I>ynasry XVII and at the beginning of the New Kingdom before the full 
efiect of Egypt's new foreign wars could be felt. The rich Asiatic booty hrought back 
&om these wars seems hardly consistent witli a long pceceding period of depression in 
Palestine and Syria. Even Kamose in otic of die first attach on the Hyksos strongholds 
in nonlicm Egypt at the beginning of the war of liberation in Dynasty XVn tecounts a 
surprising treasure seized &oni the vessels of tlte enemy, 

Ac the height of the Hyksos power in the middle of the seventeenth century, Khian 
and one of his successors left inscriptions at Gebelein, a little south of Luxor, which 
makes it appear tliat for a brief rime they controlled the Theban district.^ In Dynasty 
XVn thdr power extended only as fiir as the region of Hetmopolis in Middle Egypt, 
and Upper Egypt Kerns to have escaped during most of the period except for the prol> 
able payment of tribute. The Hyksos capital was at Avans, the later Tanis, in the eastern 
Delta, The situation was in &a somewhat reminiscent of the position of Hetacleopolis 
versus Thebes in Dynasties IX and X of the Htst Intermediate Period. As in those earlier 
times there again appears some written account of aflairs when the Theban princes began 
to push northward. In a folktiale we glimpse a council meeting in which King Sek&* 
nenra considers the complaint of the Hybos King Apophis in the Delta that his sleep is 
troubled by the bellowing of the hippopotamus in the southern dty of Thebes. The 
terrible head wounds of the mummy of this pharaoh have suggested that he died in an 
unsuccessful action against the hated enemy, but it is also possible that he was the victim 
of a conspiracy at home. Hb son and successor Kamose records considerable progress 
against the Hybos on two Kamak stelae. The second of thcK has only recently been dis- 
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covorcd and is at preset bcmg smdied. It continues tbc nairarive from the first and m an 
interesting passage tells of the interception of a letter from the Hyksos King to the King 
of Kush. The mcsscngier was travelling by a desert route through the western oases. This 
confirms the establishment of contact between the EJelta and the Sudan and bv means 
other than trafilc along the Nile Valley, It presents fascinadug implications in connexion 
with objects at Kemia which we have been examining. 

A ship’s captain in his tomb at the southern town of El Kab laconically supplies a few 
details to carry the story to coniplction in the reign of Ahmosc, the first king of Dynasty 
XVEU, with tlio capture of ilie Dclu capital Avaris and the pursuit of the enemy into 
Palestine, where thdr stronghold of Sharuheu svas taken.” In this war of hheradon the 
Thebans displayed die same hardy spirit and iiirelligcncc as had their ancestors m 
Dynasty XI. They had now learned to use the new arms which had been introduced 
into Egypt by rheir oppressors. Infinitely more important thin the new bodv-annour 
and weapons brought from Asia were the horse and chariot which supplied a mobility 
and speed of action hitherto unknown. No wheeled vehicle is represented until the 
Second Intermediate Period. It appears in the tomi of a rather clumsy carriage for a 
sacred bark in a Thiriccnth-Dynasiy tomb at El Kab and. somewhat later, in a model 
of a similar four-wheeled carrier for a small gold boat {Plate 84A) among the functary 
equipment of Queen Ah-hotep, the mother of Kamosc and Ahmose, who was buried 
by the latter early in Dynasty XVTIT.” Although both the horse and the chariot are 
menrioned in the accounts of the war with the HykscFS, representations of them only 
begin to appear in the early Eighteenth Dynasty and are not very frequent even at the 
time of Hatshepsut.'^^ 

In the warlike atmosphere of the end of the Second intermediate Period it is not sur¬ 
prising that some of Queen Ali-hotcp’s most handsome burial equipment should have 
consisted of weapons (Pbtes 8411 and 8(5). They display the same heavy magnificence 
that appears in die jewellery of the queen .^* Tliis is exxdlcntly exemplified by the mas¬ 
sive quahty of the inlaid gold braedet with sphinxes flanking a cartoudie of her sou 
King Ahmose (Plate 8 ja). Tlic design is apparently developed from an earlier armlet 
with lions tliat belonged to the queenh eider son, Kamosc. Spacers with recumbent cats, 
on the other hand, omameiited the bracelet of a queen who lived some yean before hi 
the Second Intermediate Period. However, these cats were lighter elements in bcadwork 
bands, as were the coudunt lions at Lahun, which apparently suggested such a use of 
animals in jewellery,^^ There ts no question but that the lightness of touch of die 
Tw'clfth-Dynasty Jeweller has disappeared. The altered character is piorticularly evident, 
in spite of the technical dexterity, hi the hdayuig of Ah-hotep’s pectoral and two ocher 
bracelets, as well as the magnificent weapons. It should be remembered that the axe and 
(Plates 8411 and 8d), the annlec (Plate 85A), and other pieces of jewellery were 
presented to the queen in the first reign of Dynast)' XVin by her son Ahmose and show 
the improved craftsmanship of die more prosperous times after 1570. Kamose had also 
contributed a portion of his mother's burial equiptnenc, and her coffin may have been 
provided by her husband Sekenenra before his untimely death. As in the case of Ah- 
hotep s mother Queen Teti-sheri, who also lived on into the first years of Dynasty 
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XVIII and whose statuettes might have been made for her tomb when she was an old 
lady^ it seems better to consider the jewellery, weapons, and sculpture here, since they 
reflect the spirit of transition to a new period as do the few other statues which have 
survived froni the beginning of Dynasty XVIIL 

The richly encrusted ceremonial dagger and axe (Plates 04B and B 6 ) represent a cui- 
niinating point in the interphiy of foreign influences which we have been observing 
since the Middle Kingdom. They also autiripate a new period of tnily inccrtiatlotiai con¬ 
tact which followed Tgypt's foreign wars. The people whom the men of the Nile Valley 
were beginning to tneec in daily contact soon would be depicted as arriving in Tg'j'p^ 
either as prisoners of war or as members of foreign embassies. It was not long before 
Cretans were shown with the Syrians and other people of Western Asia in the paindngs 
of the reigns of Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis 111 + On die axe-hlade, below a figure of the 
kuig do minatuig a foreigner, lies a crested griSin of a form familiar from Minoan tepre- 
scntatioiis- Tbs gold figures are set in a background formed of lapis lazidi iniayi^ the sur¬ 
face of which has dmntegratcd to a dark colour. The Tvorkmanship appears thoroughly 
EgypriaUT die slendcmess^ of the king and his victim being characteristic of this time and 
the details of anatomy and accoutrement carefully executed, coiisidcring the small 
scale.^ The winged g riffin ^ without a crest, is known &om early rimes in Egypt and 
appears on the kmd of Middle Kingdom pectoral which was being imitated at Byblos in 
Ehmasty XU. At the rime of Hammurabi the paintings of the Mari palace diow winged 
sphinxes beside an ardhcial tree with papyrus flowers which suggest a Syrian ce-worldnig 
of Egyptian maccml. Nearly two centuries later the crested griffin appears on tbr 
Ahmose axe at ahouc the same time tha t it occurs with a female sphin.x on the robes of 
women in a Knossos painting. It seems that tiiese new fotnis were an oriental blend¬ 
ing of Aegean and Egyprian dements which took place in such a coastal dry as Byblos 
or Ugarit.^^ 

The exchange of minor decorative elements is illustrated even more vividly by the 
dagger of Ahmose which was found wi th Ab-hotep s burial (Plate 845). Not only docs 
the blade exhibit an Aegean freedom of movement in the lion pursuing a calf in a rodej" 
landscape treated in the Cretan mannerp but the design is executed in a nidlo technique 
which h best knov^'n from famous examples at Mycenae. The animals and the row of 
grasshoppers towards which they leap, as well as the palmettes on the other side of the 
blade, arc formed of gold wire let into a dark ground which is thought to be metallic 
sulphide.^ Such a technique was already being employed at Byblos during Dynasty XIL 
The handsome w^capoti, with its bull s bead forming a transition to an inlaid handle 
terminating in gold-covcrcd heads of women on the ponuncl, seems to have been made 
by an Egyptian crafbioan like the otlicr obJect$ from Ah-hotep s burial. At the same 
time that these men were adapting a Minoan mode of represeniation, their contempor¬ 
aries in the Aegean had developed m even more elaborate "painting in metals’ with 
wiich to depict cats hunting birds among papyrus plana, from an Egyptian $ource, but 
thoroughly Minoan in spirit.^ 

We have been examining the decorative arts of Dynasties Xlf-XVll more dosclv 
than will be possible with the overwhelming increase in the quantity of material under 
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the Egyptian Enipire^ Thcough this a glimpse has bem obtained of certain basic elements 
which were to be used with considerable variation in later dines. It should be emphasized 
that, while the derigner continued to be intrigued by exotic new forms, he employed 
them as minor elements* The major am remain outwardly unafiecicd, although a less 
easily definable change resulted from the mere existence of an empire with its attendant 
wealth and ostentatiDn. The full cflect of this is not apparent until aficr the reign of 
Tuthmosis IIL It perhaps should not surprise os that the pull of old tradition in a long^ 
established dviUzation should exert such force^ but the vast length of time in which a 
consistent style was maintained ii peculiarly Egyptian- 

Of the few pieces of sculpture preserved from the period of transition into the NeW 
Kingdom^ by far the most appealing is the small seated figure of Queen Ted-sberi, the 
mother of Sekenenra and AhJiotcp and the ancestress of the Theban royal family of 
Dynasty XVHI,^^ The slim form in siniple white robe is emphasized by the daboratc 
vulture head-dress, the only mark of royalty (Plate 8 sb), The sculptor h^ durred over 
the detads of feet and handsp concentratiiig his attention on the undercutting of the wings 
which £dl on each side of the face and on the details of the feathering. A sense of light¬ 
ness lesultE, So that the slender neck does not seem burdenedp and the face acquires bfo 
and vitality hy its shght forward thrust. One feds inimediately here a &esh quality 
that recalls the archaic period and the similar renewal of forces which occurred io. 
Dynastj' XL 

lleimuiscctit also of the early Middle Kingdom arc two other seated limestone 
sunjettcs*“ Both arc more tentative in feeling out a new style- That of a namdess 
official, who probably lived in I>)Tia3ty XVU, suggests an experinrent in the directioit 
of the lighter, more gracefid proportions of die New Kingdom. In this case daring 
undercutting has resulted in excessive thinness of linih as wdi as neck- On the otiier 
hand, the figure of Prince Ahmose, an eld^ brother of the king of that name and grand¬ 
son of Teti-shcri, is more compactly conedved, bke the painted limestone seated 
Amenhotep I in Turin," no risks bdng taken with disengaged parts. 
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CHAPTER IJ 

THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY: 
AHMOSE - TUTHMOSIS HI 


1570-1450 


The art of the first half of Dynasty XVIIl could tc viewed as a final development of 
the classic Egyptian style which had grown tip in the Middle Kingdom. Essentially the 
drive and inspiration came &om Thebes* but there is coinplcted here the fiisioti with 
basic eiemeni:s of the Memphite school of the Old Kingdom which had begun in 
Dynasty XU, when Amenemhat I moved the court to the north. In architecture, sculps 
tore, and painting a new breaddt is given to already established forriiSj but with a re^ 
straint and rimpUdry which seem happily suited to the Egyptian spirit. There is a won¬ 
derful feeling of controlled dulity, of taut nervous energy, expressed in a perfected 
crafL This continues until the cud of the reign of Tudmiosis lH, when we b^in to 
sense a changCp as more compliated currents ctitex the main stream of Eg)^tian 
civilization. 

The great work of the period is the temple of Queen Hatshepsut erected in an original 
scheme of terraces rising against the towering cliifs of Ddr d Bahari in Westetn Thebes. 
Although we can see how the design originated in earlier buildings, particukrly in the 
Dynasty XI temple of Mentuhotep beside w'hich it was built, there is a broader concep¬ 
tion here and a gradousness of line which make the earlier work seem tight and cramped 
by comparison. We have seen that the Nomarchs of Qaw in the Twdfdi Djmasty had 
already used a system of tertaces with structures partly built and pardy cut in the rock 
(Plate 71). One is tempted to seek a prototype of more recent date in the temple which 
Ahmosc planned at Abydos at the begiimmg of Dynasty XVHI in connexion with his 
cenotaph there. Unfortunately all that remains is tbe foundations for a long terrace 
against the foot of the clifis* and there appears to have been no resemblance between this 
and the scanty traces of a simple building of Ainenhotep I which Hatshepsut replaced by 
her own funerary temple at Deir el BaharL Moreover theDs is ewcleiice that she at first 
only started on a project which adhered mote doscly to the plan of the Mentuhotep 
temple. This soon was replaced by the grander scheme wc now know, Ahniosc at 
Abydos seems to have been influenced by the court^^aid on a platform which Sescstds III 
had consuuctcd nearby at the foot of the desert escarpment. These two structures ^ bear 
a relation to one another similar to that of the Middh and New Kingdom temples at 
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Dcir d It is the repladng of a squaiish plan by dotigatcd tcnaccs that makes one 

suspert some connexion between the bnilcUng of aWosc and Hatshepsut’s completed 
temple. 

Evidently no seaich for otiguis can explain the satisfying results which have been 
obtained in Hatshepsot's temple. There is a rare understanding of the possibilities of the 
site whkh is lacking in the earlier buildings. The impccssion is one of thoroughly 
planned unity in which skilful use is made of rectangular supports and polygonal chan¬ 
nelled columns, statuary and painted relief decoration. The building remains a unique 
conception, in a way tliac recalls the Step Pyramid group of Zoset at Saqqara. T ilfp diis 
famous old building of Dj-nasty III and the Luxor temple of Amenhotep HI, it suggests 
the imprint of a single mind. The form of the last-named building was to be repeated 
throughout later times and has a close contemporary rival in the less-known Soleb 
temple &r to the south in the Sudan. While the name of Amenhotep son of Hapu can¬ 
not be directly connected by written statement with the Luxor temple and is more 
closely associated with the Nubian, temple of Soleb, there seems little doubt that as the 
favourite Overseer of all the IGng’s Works under Amenhotep Ili.his must have been the 
guiding band in all ihe great buildings of this reign. Imhotep’s name has come down to 
us associated with the Step Pyramid ofZoscr. and Hatshepsut’s favourite, Senmut, was 
the real architect of Dcir cl Bahari. Throughout the temple he caused to he carved a 
small kneeling hgure of himself praying to Amou, wherever it would be hidden behind 
the folding doors of chapels and small statue niciies when they were opened in tlie ser¬ 
vices of the cult. All but a few of these in ihc dark recesses of the Ilatlmr Chapel were 
obliterated by the agents ofTuthmosis HI, wtien he was intent on wiping out all traces 
of the name of his luted predecessor and Iier &vounre minister. Ironically, the flanking 
side walls of the Ptolemaic chapel cut in the rock behind the central sanctuary on the 
upper terrace represent tlic deified Imhotep and Amenhotep son of Hapu followed by 
minor deities,* Senmut’s name had evidently been forgotten, and the architectural 
achievements of these other wrisc men were probably not uppermost in the tho ughts of 
the makers of this chapel. Nevertheless the three great builders remain pictorially 
enshrined in the building. 

Something of the remarkable character of Senmut can be detected in die preliminary 
drawing of his head (Plate 97B) which has survived on the wall of the tomb which he 
had the temerity to tunnel through the rock beneath the lower courtyard of the temple. 
Its decoration had reached the stage of a first draught of the designs wlien he fell from 
power. Unlike the very thorough wrecking of the earlier painted tomb which he had 
laid out on the Quma hill overlooking Deir cl Bahari, this one was simply filled up, 
Icavij^ the unfinished designs looking as fresh as when die artists interrupted their worL 
The head and shoulders of Senmut arc drawn in with the sure skill and brevity of the 
period, with the aid of a few squared guiding lines. The profile has the imperious outline 
of the Tuihniosid family, A slight fiilbess of die diroat, with two strokes of the brush 
^“ggcS'dng folds, the sparingly executed lines around the eyes, and a reversed curve 
from the eye past nose and mouth indicate in masterful fashion the sagging plump 
fraturcs of the ageing man of af&irs. 
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Other mascct-btiiMcrs of the early Eighteeath E>yiiasty are kno^. Theic wai hroie, 
whose totnb-paiiitiiigs, as we shall see, form one of the most interescing examples of 
the traniition from the style of the Middle to the New Kingdom. He tells us how he 
carried out the work on die tomb of Tuthmosis I, ‘no one sedi^. no one hearingh He 
mentions the eonscraction of rwo pykms (and pcesumably the hall between them) at 
Kamak for that king and the erection of his obelisks. The Vizier Hapu-seneb was in 
charge of svork in Western Thebes and at Kamak in dte reign of Hatshepsut. but it was 
Senmut who siieceeded in creating the new architcaural style of the first half of Dynasty 
XVUl in a building which is at the same dmc unique.^ 

None of the odicr buildings of the period produces such a coherent impressiom This 
IS partly due to poor preservation and partly to the alterations inspired by bitter Eiinily 
feeling in die coarse of the Tudiniosid succession to the throne. These altecadons have 
spoiled the design of Hatshepsut’s Nubian temple atEuhen with its outer colonnade of 
channelled columns, and to a lesser degree have changed the character of her chapel at 
Medinct Habu. Although well preserved in the form completed by Tuthmosis 111 , this 
building can only be seen dwarfed by additions of D)'nasty XXV and the Ptolemaic 
Period inside the enclosure wall of the great temple of Ramesses III (Figure 72). It stood 
on a platform with an enclosed block of rooms precneded by a shrine winch was open at 
both ends and surrounded by an ambulatory^ with square pillars connected by a low 
balustrade (Plate 873}, As in odiei structures of the period at Kamak intended as way 
fMrifiin for the bark of die god on kis processional visits to other temples, this outer 
colonnade was developed from the Middle Kingdom example of ScsostrisI (Figure 40), 
sviierc there arc four inner pillars, uistcad of a waUed dirine, and a ramp leading up both 
at front and back. This was apparently designed as a pavilion for the king^s Heb-Sed 
ceremony. With the addition of two papyrus bundle columns at cadi end of the inner 
shrine and a condnvunce all round of the colonnade, the early Dynasty XVTH fbrrn be¬ 
comes that of the destroyed peripteral cbapcl of Amenhotep 111 on the island of Elephan- 
tine which is reflected by a printing in a Nineteenth-Dynasty tomb at Thebes (Plate 162).* 
We shall see in discussing the domestic architecture of DyTiasty XVm that the plans 
of two little-known palaces at Dcir el Balias may go back to the very' beginning of 
Dynasty XVUl. Indeed the crowding of large halls with closely spaced wooden columns 
(Figures 51 and 32) shows little advance over the Middle Kingdom examples imitated 
in die Beni Hasan, tombs (Plate 7 < 5 b), and is m keeping with the rather cramped area of 
the hall which Tuthmosis I Irid out between his two pylons at Kamak. This problem of 
interior space was never too satisfactorily solved by the Egyprians. Every'one who lus 
visited the great Hypostyle Hall of the Nineteenth Dynasty at Kamak has felt the con¬ 
straint of its crowded supports in spite of the svider central aisle and the great height of 
the ceiling. The oYcrwhelming sense of immensity is in this case largely conveyed by 
the masses of masonry, not by the areas tliey enclose, much as it was by the pyramid- 
builders of the Old Kingdom. It w'ls the open temple coun with its surrounding colon¬ 
nades which seems to us the happiest conception of the early acchitecn, and perhaps it is 
this element wliieh gives such pleasure at Dcir cl Bahari and in the Luxor temple, where 
it is accidentally heightened by the loss of the o uter wall so that one looks through the 
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btauriful columns of Ammhotep Jll towards tlic Nile and the valley and cliffs beyond, 
Semuut gave to Hatshepsut s temple an even more open feeling by creating on each of 
the three terraces long &^des of pillars and columns into which were integrated sculp¬ 
tural accents in a uniquely cffectivie fashion. One other structure at Kaniak, even in its 
melancholy min, still produces a similaT effect of the blending of statues and archi¬ 
tectural mass. This results from the way in whicli colossal seated %ures are proportioned 
to Pylon Vin, built by Hitshcpsut on the soudiera axis of the temple (Plate S7A and 
Figure 49),® Certainly this is not tlie case svith the Osiridc statues of Tuthmosis l placed 
close together along the walls of his hall svith the papyrus coiunuis and against the back, 
of Iris second pylon (now Pylon V). Even if some or all of these were an alterrhought, 
brought by Tuthmosis 111 from a colonnade which is thought to have been built all 
round the Middle Kingdom temple by Ms grandfather Tuthmosis 1 , they were still part 
of a rather tighdy conceived programme.* 

Tuthmosis UI overloaded a scheme which in Hatshepsut’s time may have produced a 
somewhat luppicr impression. Her quamire chamber for the sacred bark was tom out 
from the place which is now occupied by diat of Philip Anhidaeus, and Tuthmosis III 
walled up the tw-o obelisks that she had introduced into her fatherh hall. It is perhaps not 
imfiir to think that this Tuthmosid temple is more interesting for its liistorical con¬ 
nexions than it is architeciurally. With the older buildings engulfed behind the huge 
Ramesside hyposryle liali (Plate 88) it is not easy to judge, as one looks towards the front 
of the temple past a comer of tire still-standing obelisk of Haeshepsut, The southern of 
the two obiclisiu of Tuthmosis I remains erect in front of his ruined pylon which formed 
the old front of the temple, while his broken Osiride statues line the wall in nidres on 
each side of the doorway, Tuthmosis III tells us that when he was a young prince the 
image of Atnou, carried in a procession through this hall of the papyrus columns, sought 
him Out and recognized him as heir to the throne. Otic suspects that tlii.s was arranged 
by the boy's father, Tuthmosis II, who was attempting to ensure the succession of this 
son by a minor queen- He must already have rcahzcd the domineering qualities of 
Hatshepsut, who was his half-sister as well as liis wife. Hatshepsut, after her husband's 
death, laid all possible stress upon lier rights as tlie heiress of her father Tuthmosis 1 , She 
at first respected the outward forms of a regency over the young Tuthmosis III, follow¬ 
ing in the tradition of other able women such as Teti-sheri, Ah-hotep, ind her own 
mother Ahmes, who had apparently dealt with affurs during the minority or absence at 
war of the men of the family. However, the future gteat conqueror was relegated to the 
background for over twenty years. Hatshepsut soon styled herself king and ruled the 
country with the help of a powerful coterie of which tlie most important member was 
her aichitea Senmut. 

To the west of the hall of the papyrus columns, Tuthmosis Ill made a number ot 
alteradous when he came to power, probably insetting a bark chamber of his own in 
place of that of Haphepsnt and inscribmg the walls of the structure which preceded it 
with the Annals of his Asiatic campaigns. Beyond, behind the old sanctuary oi the 
Middle Kingdom, he erected otlier builtSngs. CHef of these is the well-preserved festival 
hall for his Heb-Sed in which die columns of the central aisle are in the form of tent- 
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poles. These arc enormously enlarged examples of the same kind of canopy poles which 
Bad surrounded the Ejcd of Queen Hetep-hercs in Dynasty IV. This was an extraordinary 
transformation of a %ht cent structure of ancient times into an eternal monument. 

These Tuthmosid buildings could never have produced the same sense of a unified 
plan as docs the temple of Ddr el Bahari. They h^ inoorponted the Middle Kingdom 
temple into the main structure with its west fiont in Pylon TV* On a djiTerent norths 
south axis were added Pylons VH and VIII, apparently as an approach to a temple of 
Amenhotep I which is presumed to have stood at right angles to the east-west axis of 
the old temple, west and a little south of its entrance. These buildings evolved aocording 
to a principle of additive growth which is so characteristic of the great Egyptkn sanc¬ 
tuaries. Xamak, being the best preserved of these^ provides the most striking example of 
such stnictural accumulation over the centuries (Figure 4 ^), 

The temple of Queen Hatsliepsut at Ddr el Bahari was priiuarily a funerary temple 
for herself and her &ther Tuthmosis I, but it was also a sanctuary of Amon, and mcluded 
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shiincs of Hadior and Anubis.’ Aitbough Tuthiuosis Ill erased tbename of Hatshepsut and 
ftmoved her statues, he was particularly concenied with maintaining his grand^tber s 
connexion with the temple and amplifying the association with his father, Tutbmosia 11 . 
who had been given Uttlc attention in his wife’s scheme. The shrine of llathor long re¬ 
mained a popular cult place of the Theban Ncctopolls, and die temple as a whole con¬ 
tinues to preserve an extraordinary measure of io original aspect. Akhenaten obliterated 
the names and figures of Amon whind:! were replaced in Ramesside times, and only a few 
minor alterations were made to tlie central Amon chapel under the Ptolcndcs. 

Approaching from the valley up a processional way lined with sandstone sphinxes, 
the visitor would have been conscious fromfrr away of the great painted limestone Osiride 
statues of the queen fronting the colonnade of the upper tcciacc (Plates 90 and 94), 
They stood against square pillars, being carved from built-up masonry courses forming 
an integral pact of the archiiectuie. A few have been tc-crcctcNd from the fiaguicnts 
found with the other broken statues and sphinxes of the queen. The outwardly simple 
treatment of the two lower colonnades forms an effective base for this hne of statues 
above. The rhytlmiical repetition of light and sliadow is broken only by the broad cen¬ 
tral ramps which give access to the two teiraces. The lowest colonnade was given weight 
at each end by a large Osiride statue. The glare from the intense sunlight striking die 
amphitheatre of cliffr behind must always have tended to nullify the surfree decoration 
and to emphasize the simple shapes. The colonnades offered their shade, while the dark¬ 
ness of the inner rooms of die shrines Lntensifled in characteristic Egyptian fashion the 
solemn feeling of awe as one approached the deity. 

One of the great diarms of this building is tliat it combines a broad feeling of open¬ 
ness of space with a nicety of architeamal detail which only gradually becomes apparent 
as one penetrates into the individual parts. Scarcely visible from outside arc the hncs of 
channelled columns behind tlie piers of the lowest colonnade and the statues of the upper 
tercace. The minor accent of these columns in the porch of the Anubis shrine and their 
continuation along the retaining wall on the north side of the second court cannot be 
appreciated until this level is readied. Similarly, the Hath or columns of the flanking 
cliapel on the south are suggested on the facade only by idathor heads on pilasters pro¬ 
jecting slightly from the two central pillars. Between these two chapels the colonnades 
with the great series of reliefs of the queen’s divine birth and the expedition to Punt 
employ only rows of square pillars and omit the mner line of polygonal columns. This 
variation between pillar and column is one of the reasons for Senmut’s success in em¬ 
ploying the polygonal cHannelkd column which had long been one of the happiest of 
Egyptian inventions. It is used again round the peristyle court of the upper terrace, con¬ 
cealed behind the £u;ade. until the gateway at the top of the ramp is reached. The 
columns in the patch of the Anubis duine are particularly well preserved (Plate Eg), and 
between them, as in the colonnades, there was always a glimpse of the wide view of the 
Theban valley towards the east. 

Perhaps the most impressive way to approach Dcir el Bahari is by the predpitotts 
path that winds over the mountain from the Valley of the Kijigs which was first used 
as a royal burial-place by Hatshepsut’s father, Tnthmosis T. Here the plan of the whole 
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temple ipi:e4ad5 oat Bi below one s feet (Pktefli). and its posirion in nrlariou to the old 
Mentuhotep temple is casiet to vUtiilize* It also becomes dear how tbc I>ymsty XVIU 
temple bac^ up against the great wall of rock that separates this oSering place &Dni the 
tombs of the Tudmosid {kmily. It was placed m a more direct rclatiorulup to the burial- 
chanibcts of Hatsbepsue and her father than one would realize &om making the long 
circuit around the northern extent of the Theban Necropolis to tlie entrance of the 
Valley of the Kings and then winditig back westwards through this ddile to the first 
combs that were cut behind Ddr el Saliari. The constant seardi for greater secrecy and 
protection for the body of the dead ruler had led away from the andctit system by which 
the offering temple was placed at the foot of tlie pyramid. The funerary temples of the 
New Kingdom kings lie in a long line at the foot of the Westem Theban mounmin, 
with considerable distances separating them from the actual tombs. Their function^ 
nevtithcless, re main ed the Satne as it had in the Old and Middle Kingdoms. 

In die centre of the upper terrace the pcciscj^e court can be recognized (Pktc pr)* 
although its colonnades have virtmlly disappeared. A Ptolemaic construction now 
fronts the entrance to the partly rock-cut central sanctuary, where die bark of Amon was 
intended to rest wien brought for the Festival of she Valley. It was looked down upon 
by four Osiridc statues of the queen placed in die comers of die room, and other similar 
statues w'ert placed in recesses alternating with niches along the sanctuar>' fi^ade. Ad¬ 
joining the court, to the souths was die chapel for the funerary cult of Tuthmosis h and 
beyond this the larger offering place of the queen with its wall reliefr modelled after the 
designs of such an Old Kingdom chapel as that in the temple of Pepy 11 at South 
Saqqara, Directly below us on Plate 91, at die foot of the cbff, a second northern 
court with a stepped solar altar devoted to the wordup of Amon in hh form of the sun 
god Ra. When the picture on Plate 91 was takcUp no attempt had yet been made to 
restore the pillars and Osiride statues along the front of the upper terrace and, viewed 
from this great height, there is Utde sign of them or the polygonal columns which ran 
behind, although the back wall with its entrance gate to the perisryie court is clear* 

Modem roofi cover the colomiades of the first terrace wliich contain on the nearer, 
north, side of the ramp die scenes of die queen's divine birth as daughter of Amon. On 
the south side is displayed her expedition to Punt, while under the modern roof of the 
southern lowest colonnade, beyond die ramp* are the reliefs showing the transport by 
river boat from Aswan of the queen's Kamak obelisks. The line of columns at right 
angles to the Anubis shrine follows the retaining wall on the tioith side of the second 
broad court, while on the opposite sidc^ in die direction of the Eleventh-Dynasty temple, 
can be seen the now roofless outer haU of die Hathor shrine. 

Missing from this scene are not only die Osiridc statues, but the red granite sphinxes 
which crossed die second court between the two ramps. Huge kneeling granite figures 
of the queen faced each other on the axis of the upper peristyle court leading to the 
sanctuar)^ of Amou^ and smaller figures were apparently placed between the columns. 
These, with other statues of die queen* have bam ingeniously reconstructed from the 
pieces found thrown down into the quarry to the north-east of the lower court and into 
the depressions on each side of the avenue of sandstone sphinxes, when Tuthmosis 111 
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ordered them to be destroyed. As they esm now be seen in the Metropolitan Museum 
and in Cairo as a result of the patience and ingenuity of their discoverer, Herbert Win- 
lock, they provide the clearest evidence for the use of sculpture thioi^hout a New King¬ 
dom temple. 

The freshness and vitality of a new period are less immediately evident in the statues 
of hard than in the painted limestone Osiride figures (Plate 94, a ajid a), which 
recall the few pieces of sculpture in this material recovered from the Middle Kingdom 
(Plate 69 b). Reminiscent of tlicse is also the ftankiy unrealistic use of blue eyebrows and 
beards against the clear red or yellow of tlte skhi. We are clearly in the presence of a god, 
not a mortal, the blue suggesdng lapis lazuli, a precious material assodated with deities. 
The bright pure colour on the crisply cut limestone surfiices is found agiiin in the wall 
relicfr and paintings, where the clarity of outline, as in the fluting of the columns, pro¬ 
duces a vivid impression. Although the same forms are w'orked with prodigious skill in 
the hard-stone statues, the darker colour of the granite inevitably produces a heavier 
effect. Something of the vivacity' is nusstng, and a certain monotony of features was 
inescapable in such a large number of repeated forms. In the case of the twenty-two ted 
granite spliinxes only certain details were picked out in paint. There were some twenty- 
eight free-standing ^ures of the queen in hard stone and over a hundred painted sand¬ 
stone sphinxes, in addition to the forty or so hmestone Osiride statues. 

The facial type established by Hatshepsut is found in her large W’hite marble seated 
figure (Plate 95A). She is as usuri portrayed as a king wearing only the short skirt, royal 
hcad-clodi, and broad collar. However, the face in thb case is tliat of a woman, rounding 
to a small, narrow chin. An appealing huit of softness was even more apparent in its 
fragmentary' state before the restoration of the whole f^urc was undertaken (P late 9 j n), 
Not a little of rliig effect is due to the material in which it is carved. On the whole there 
is a close resemblance to the head of the wdl-known standing figure of Tutlimosis HI, a 
figure in hard greenish stone now at Cairo (Plate 9 * 5 ), The great conqueror has a more 
pronounced ctjrve to his nose, and a comparison of the two heads emphasizes the 
ferauiine qualities in Hatshepsut's free. Portrayed in a style wliich was apparently based 
on a general family likeness, these two figures stand out from tlie otlicr sculpture of the 
period as masterpieces. In their taut slenderness and sense of controlled vitality they truly 
suggest these remarkable people without making one feel that they are actual portraits. 
The rs'pe continues with minor variations whidi sometimes give an entirely different 
appearance to two representations of the same king, as in some of the heads of both 
Tudunosis III and Amenhotep 1 !.^ The extensive artistic acthney of the long reign of 
Amenhotep HI produced not only a facial type chamctcristic of that king but a new 
stylistic development. This was to be followed by the remarkable series of experiments 
at Amama. However, in the first half of the Bightecnth Dynasty the royal sculpture 
achieved httlc of that individuality in portraiture to be found in die best works of 
Dynasty IV, nor did it suggest anything of that intuitive glimpse of man's inner spirit 
which briefly appears in a few fine works of the Middle Kingdom. 

Large areas of Hatshepsufs beautiful low reliefs ate well preserved throughout the 
Deir el Bahari temple. The effect is particularly pleasing in the Anubis cliapei, w'here the 
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painttd surfaces have been protected by the roof of t±te porch (Plate 89). The CKcdlenc 
lighting, softened a little by the intervening columns, is a welcome contrast to the 
gloom of the Theban tombs, where so much fine work must be peered at in semi¬ 
obscurity. The long-£imiliar array of food oficrings is set with elegant precision before 
the seated jackal-headed god of the dead (Plate 92A). However, a scarcely noticeable 
anticipation of the fondness for curved lines which was to dominate in the latter half of 
the dynasty U to be detected in the dra\vttig of the gazelle's bom, the tendrils of a bunch 
of gcapes, or the way in which die stem of a lotus bud is wound round a tall vase. 
Among the scenes which represent the chief events of Haeshepsut's reign, that showing 
the reception of her envoy to Punt illustrates deUghtfiilly the growing interest in a wider 
world. The less'damaged lower part of the south wall of the Punt colonnade (Plates 
92B and 93, A and b) adjoins the pictures on the west wall depicting the £g)'pdan ships 
arriving at this far-off place, and again departing svith thdr load of incense trees and 
other products of the God’s Land which wrere to be dedicated to Amon. We are shown 
a village scattered among trees which probably lay cm the Somali coast of Africa some¬ 
where near the Bab-d-Mandeb straits at the lower end of the Red Sea. On the map the 
distance from -Egypt looks so great that we can share the astonishment expressed in the 
words of svclcomc inscribed over the little group which comes out to greet Batshepsut’s 
messenger and his armed guard. 

Now missing from behind the chief of Punt is a block which once showed his wife, 
thrir two sons, and a daughter who was already beginning to acquire the ample propor¬ 
tions of her mother. There still rentains the saddled donkey which is labelled as being 
the beast which carried die chief's wife.’ This is a small piece of testimony as to the 
accuracy of odier details concerning this far-off land. It must llavc seemed remarkable 
to the Egyptians, who arc not pictured as riding animals until the introduction of the 
horse, and then only laiely (see pp. no, 209),^’ since it was used chiefly to draw a chariot. 
Probably diey were as amused as we arc by the thought of the burden the enormous 
woman would make. Fortunately a second portrait of her has survived on a block in the 
Cairo Museum (Plate 92 b) which has been replaced in the register above by a cast (Plate 
93 b). Her marvellous fat evidently impressed the expedition, and a later visitor to the 
temple made a sketch of this figure on a flake of limestone.'^ The African admiration for 
feminine bulk appears again in late times in the rcpresentatioiis of the Meroitic queens 
(Plate 192}. It was certaLnlv the andthesh of the Eighteenth-Dynasty ideal of the trim, 
slender figure. The picturing of this uncouth chieftainess of a &r-off land svas a skilfid 
Tribute to the dvilized Queen Hatshepsut. 

On this wall the old system of horizontal registers is siricdy maintained, and the 
groups of figures confront one another statically. Below the Egyptians have spread out 
a small pile of weapons, strings of beads, and other trinkets which they have brought to 
trade. Not much is shown, since the fiction is maintained that these were simply gifts 
and that the country's produce which is being carried away and loaded into the diips 
on the adjoining wall was bring exacted as tribute. Actually it must have been a trans¬ 
action carried out by barter and one which had been going on since the Old Kingdom, 
when voyages to Punt are frequently menrioned. wW is new is that it should be pic- 
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tuTftl in even this much deuiL From it one can visualize better how the mding-post at 
Kerma had operated in the Middle Kingdom among a tticJidly population in the Sudan, 
In the second register die Qticen s messenger receives a later visit ftom the Chjef of 
Punt and his wife before His tent, where there is now a great pile of myrrh and trays of 
gold rings. Men and loaded donke^^ bring more of the incense, while cattle are driven 
out of the village. One animal low'cr^ its head to mnnclt at a tuft of grass* These two 
registers arc bo unded above and below by wide bands of water with swimming Ush^ as 
if to emphasize their importance as well as to indicate the location on the coast. Above, 
the houses of the village appear ag^ii in several registers on the left side of the wall, 
while on the right men carry myrrh trees towards the ships. The continuity of the 
registers is sadly disjointed by many gaps, but enough remains to sho’w that the artist is 
continuitig to develop the use of scenic props which had appeared more frequently in 
the Middle Kingdom than in earher times. He sttU makes no serious artempt to associate 
the dificTcnt registers sptially with one another, but produces nonetheless an impression 
of a settlement scattered through the trees near water. There is also a convincirig sense of 
local details carefully observed on the spot. The corucal mat huts ate set on a platform 
ou piles and approached by ladders. Birds flutter among the palms and incense trees or 
alight on the eggs in tficir nests. A Tvhite dog sits in ftont of a huL Perhaps not all the 
animals were to be found in Funt, but they are of a kind known to belong to tlic far 
soutli- A girafie+ panthers, long-homed cattle, and monkeys appear^ and a monster 
evidently intended by the horn on its nose to be a rhinoceros ^ is confronted under a 
tree by a mother ape cariymg her young on her back. 

The aromatic ginn is being obtained by cutting at the brandies of the myrrh trees 
with axes of a shape like those carried by the armed guard of the queen*s messenger and 
that among the gifts presented co the chief of Punt (Plate 93 ^)' know this type of 
Dvmsty XVni axe from plain practical cicamples and the parade rveapon of Ahmosc 
(Plate B6). Other decorated axodieads were made with a design left in open-work when 
the blade was cast. A wcU-pneserYed axe in Berlin has a lion seizing an antelope (Plate 
PSa),^^ while one which came from the Eighteenth-Dynasty occupadou of the Semna 
fort lias the animals arranged in better proportion to one anodxo: within the frame of 
the bbde (Place ySn). This use of open-work patterns in metal-wurk is also found in a 
few Small bronze jar-stands. The one on Plate 99A h probably of the second half of 
Dynasty XVm, since tlir artificial tree placed between the two animals is of a t)T^c which 
begins to appear on the funerary equipment of Amenhotep The new form of axe- 
bi^c which appears also in the painting of the Dcir el Bollos palace (Figure 5:3 a) re¬ 
placed the oJd Semicircular ciic used in the Old and Middle Kingdoms, It was an indi¬ 
genous Egyptian weapon unlike the Asiatic sdmitat which we saw at By bios during 
Dynasty XB and which came into use in Egypt as a result of her foreign war$» 
Hats^psut*s expedition observed in Punt that there were a few black-skinned 
people among the predominantly ted-skiniicd inhabitants for whom the Egyptians 
seem to have entertained a sympathetic feeling of kinship. In fact the chieftain of Punt 
(Plate is diderentiated ftom his visitors only by certain details of his costume and 
by a long narrow beard such os gods wore in Egypt ftom andeni times. His followers 
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also have such beards, but thek hair &lh to the shoulden and sometimes ends in curli. 
These arc not so long as the umes which the people of the Aegean arc shown wearing 
in Tuthtnosid times. In the tomb of die vizier of Tuthmoris DI, Rckhttiira, whirdi gives 
us one of the most reliable reports on the appearance of foreigners ,*^ red^rskinned men 
■with shorter hair appear among die other long-haircch bearded people of Punt -who 
cany a myrrh tree. These have been thought to represent the same mixture of elements 
6om Arabia and A&ica whicli is suggested by tiatshepsuf s relief. Although they bring 
similar offerings^ chcir features and dress are distinguished from those of the inhabitants 
of the Sudan (Plate io6), who are pictured in a separate register presenting a giraffe and 
followed hy the same long-homed cattle which appear under die incense trees on our 
ivall at Deir el Bahari^ In other scenes of fordgij tribute the southern .inimals represented 
at Deii cl Bahari and in the tomb of Rekhmira are shown with the tribute of Kush. 
Witli such products os gold, ebony logs, ostrich teathers, and skins, they probably 
reached -Egypt much more trequendy through the southcni Nik Valley than by way of 
the cast coast of Africa, 

Unfortunately the new tendency to give visual form to a heightened awareness of 
w'hat lay beyond Egypt's borders was not imthcr developed until Romesside rimes. Un¬ 
til then there was seldom an attempt to indicate the setting even as fully as was done at 
Dcir cl Bahari, In the Theban tombs there is an occasional glimpse of a Syrian building.^* 
Traden 6om Syria ore shown in a rare instance disembarking their wares at an Eg)*ptiari 
quayJ^ Wliat appears to be a parallel to this shows people of Punt manning primirivci 
round sailing-rafts which arc juxtaposed to a scene of the deliver}'^ of their produce to 
Eg)"ptians on the shorc.^ Can they acmally have travelled hy such clumsy craft dl die 
way to Qoseir on the Red Sea? This was the traditional starting poinc for voyages to 
Punt, lying at the cud of the desert road from Coptos. As in so many cases with Egyptian 
rcprcsentadoti, we c-an only wish that die statement had not beat so laconic. In another 
case, when Tuthmosis HI had the flora and fauna of Syria represented on the walls of a 
room behind his fesrivd hall at Kamak, the craftsmen have been suspected of inventing 
specimens by giving an exotic touch ro things well known at bomc.^* Often the artist 
must have been working from second-hand knowledge or from what he could observe 
of foreigners ar Thebes and of examples of their crafts* However, while the newness still 
exerted lascinarion, iti the reigns of Hatshepmt and Tuthniosh HI, them are freshly made 
suidies of the men from fotdgn landi and ty'pical products from abroad. 

Because the Egyptian's pictorial record was unique among his contemporaries, it is 
now infinitely precious, but his remarkable powers of observation have paradoxically 
laid him open to cridcism for his carelessness. Obviously he was not impelled by a scien¬ 
tific interest in the modem sense and was capable of all som of meonsbtendes* Hmcc 
there is a danger in drawing too exacting conclusions from hu work. However, these 
pictures arc, all the same, astonishingly accurate where they can be compared with the 
actual remains of dvilizcd peoples such as those of the Aegean and Syria, There has been 
a w armly cotitcsted argument os to whether the men of Keftiu and those of the Ides in 
the midst of die Gotat Sea, represented in cemin tombs of die early Eighteenth Dynasty, 
arc the same people or ivhether the former came fom Cilicia or northern Syria and only 
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the Lriei were native to Crete. More recently it has been suggested tb^t many of the 
objects which they bring are Mycenaean rathec than Minoam^ In attempting to estah- 
hsh their source in Crete, Mainland Greece, or the Levant it is not surprising that features 
common to dJ three have not always been stressed. It w'ould perhaps be well to remem¬ 
ber, though, that the Egyptian representations show dress which is similar to that of 
both Crete and Western Asia ^ and different from the long gannent with sleeves or the 
plait], short skirr of the frequently pictured mhabitann of Palestine and Syria (Plates 
105 and td6). Thus wc fmd a wide metal belt, with or wdthout a spiral design, a short 
skirt with patterned bands or allnsver ornament, and sometim es with pendant tassels^ leg 
gaiters over boots with tumed--up toes, and hair worn in long separate locks hanging 
below the shoulders.^* That the Egyptian mixed the Aegeans pictorially with people of 
Western Asia, in whose company he saw them (Plate 105), is not surprising wrlicn wc 
remember the lively trade which had long been carried on in the S’j-Tiaji ports, with its 
resulting counter-influences. However, he seems to have captured an essential quality in 
these people which belongs to the Miuoan civilization of Crete. It seems to be these 
Minoans of whom the artist was thinking when he made the records that appear in the 
tomb of Senmut (Plate lo;^) under idatshe^ut and in those of RckhmiTa, Uscramon, 
and Mcnkhcpctm-scneb (Plate toj) in the reign of Tuthmoris 

The itcwly discovered achievements of Mycenaean Greece and the expansion of her 
trade with the Orient at the expense of Crete, w'hicb is certainly evident in the second 
half of Dynasty XVTIIj should not overshadow in our minds the impression which the 
Miuoan spirit W'as making upon Egypt in Tuthmorid times- In spite of objectiotts which 
have been madct one is inclined to accept the dieory that Keftin and the equivalent 
Asiatic words Kiptara and Kaphtor meant Crete, but this need not exclude some long- 
continued rclarionship between the people of that island and the Levant coast. Traces of 
such a connexion have already been claimed at Ablakh.^ in the Antioch Plain. It is 
now dear tliat tlicre was an important Mycenaean dement at the port of Ugarit (Ras 
Sliamra) in the later New Kmgdoro, and it is not too much to expect, in view of the 
great advances in our knowledge of the Eastern Mediterranean in recctit ycarst 
further excavation may ducidate the nature of earlier contacts with Crete by die dis¬ 
covery of written record. 

Such fascinating problems must not be allowed to carry us too aiivay from Thebes 
and Eg^y^t's internal development. The reliefs in Haidiepsui s temple and the foreigners 
in the tombs of the period make it dear, however, that one cannot overlook the increase 
ing complexities of Egypt's empire and her wide foreign trade. The conquests of Tutli- 
niosU I had followed up the beginning made by Ahniose and carried Egyptian arms to 
the banks of the Euphrates and fat southward to the Fourth Cataract in die Sudan. 
There was a lull during the reign of Hatshepsut, the only tangible sign of her foreign 
interests being the peaceful tiathng vcnuire to Pnnt. Tuthmoni HI includedi these years 
in his own reign, dating his accession from the regency set up in his youtli by l-Jatsiicpsut 
at the death of his faihett Tuchmosis II. Thus it vm not until his twenty-second regnal 
year that he was able to set out on the long series of wdl-plaimcd campaigns which 
completed the subjugation of Palestine and Syria as frr as the Euphrates. In the Sodan 
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thr sDuthcm dty of Napata was to bccomf a centre of Egyptian cuiiurc, witli the 
temple of Amon at Dearby Gebcl Batkal rivalling in sanctity the god's great shrine at 
Theban Karmk. 

The fine workmaniliip of the Hatshepsut teUcG ii found again in a certain niuuber of 
private tombs of die early Eighteenth Dynasty, These were cut in the soimdct rock 
formation at the foot of the Qumeh hill and at Dra abu’l Nega, between Ddr d Bahari 
and the entrance to the Valley of the Kings. This had been the old royal cemetery of the 
end of the First Intermediate Period and was njed agairi in Dynasty XVIL The poor 
stone of the upper slopes of the Qurnch hill south of Deir el Bahari was unsuitable for 
tlie candng of rclic&. Incne had laid out a tomb there {No. 8i) with pUiared portico and 
deep inner offcritig chamber decorated with paidringSs perhaps at about the time that he 
was supervising the preparation of the tomb of Ttithmosis L He died soon after the suc- 
ccssion ofTuthmosis III, but not until he was able to observe in his biogtaphical inscrip¬ 
tion that it was Harshepsut who was ruliug the country after the death of het husband, 
Tuthmosis IL Inene’s example was followed by Senmut (No. 71) and three vizieis of 
Tuthmosis m, Ahmosc (No. S3), his son Useranou (Nos, 6r, 131), and the latter’s 
nephew Rekhmlra (No, loo), the fashion thus being set for painted chapels,” The upper 
Qunich slopes continued to be used until the reign of Ametthotep Ill, when more space 
and die sounder rock, at a lower level -were needed to lay out the elaborate chapels with 
columned halls that were favoured by the great men of this time in imitation of the 
temple plan of the period. This also brought about a renewal of relief decoration, b 
general, though, the friable rock of this site made painting on prepared plaster surfaces 
more practicable than lelief decoration. The result was the remarkable development of 
painting in Dynasty XVlll. For the first time it was really freed to become an art of its 
own, and not used simply as a cheaper substitute for the more permanent painted relief. 

The Tuthmosid private tombs has'c cither suffered serious damage or else have sur¬ 
vived in a bartered and grimy condition after having served as dwelling-places for the 
inhabitants of the villages of Qumeh and Dra abu'i Nega. Their distinctive beauty can 
only be captured fully where the fresh colouring has been protected on a portion of a 
wad or on a fragment buried in the debris. As in the Hatshepsut temple, the effect is 
gained by dariry of outlinie and the juxtaposition of dean bright colours The cutting of 
tlm reliefs, as in Dynasty' V, leaves a good deal of uneven background sur&ce with 
deeper carving in proximity to the figures (Plate 99B), liow different must have been 
the impression produced by their painted surfaces when new can be seen by comparing 
the dciml ^late idoa) of the appe^g black puppy called ’ Ebony* which sits under his 
master s chair in the tomb of Duwancheh (No, 125), with the hunting scene in that of 
Amenemhet (No, 33). where most of tlie paint has disappeared (Plates 990 and lOi), 
Recent attention has been centred on the umisual animation of the game being hunted 
by Amenemhet, The wild leaping of the animals and the twisting back of their heads 
are repeated in Rekhmira's painting (No. too) and becoma even more contorted in 
the contemporary hunting scene of Puyemra, No, 33, where the relief is finer tlian in 
No. 5 1 * Here apparently is one instance where the AdJnoan sense of fi'cedom of motion 
has had an effect upon the major arte in Egypt.® It is to be found also in the panther 
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wlikJi turns bsck its head to 3 raised hind Jeg in the Hatshepsut rclic&.^’^ That these new 
eApeiimenD in the represents don of mo^nng animals arc of Aegean inspiradon has been 
doobtcA” However, we have seen the spirit evinced already in the figures on the dagger 
of Ahmosc (Plate S^a), In that ease one can hardly question that the stimulus is from the 
Aegean, where such a freling for raovenient is so basically involved in reprcscntadorL It 
might he well to remember in this connciion the tivisied pose of the htde silver lion 
which was brought into Egypt in the Twdfdi Dynasty from some Asiadc source. It is a 
simple precursor of the more complicated intertwined composidon of a lion attaching a 
hull on a red jasper weight of ihc Amama Period® Since the latter might be assumed to 
represent a miicture of Aegean and Mesopotaituan elements, cannot the same be said for 
the earlier piece? 

Whatever wc think the source may be for die active poses of animals, the fact 
cannot be overlooked that they arc arranged very stiffly in the scenes of the early 
Eighteenth Dynasty and that there was a purely Egyptian development towards a more 
smoothly organized composition. J ust as the rathcir dghdy drawn spirals on the ceiling 
of the tomb of Senmut (Plate ioza) develop into the mote dowing lines of the better 
integrated and richer interweaving patterns of the reign of Amenhotep HI (Plate izia) , 
so the use of curved lines increases in the drawing of ani rn^b and other figures. This 
stylisac change, which in painting is accompanied by more impressionistic brushwork 
and a certain sketchiness of handling, actually produces a more naturalistic of 
movement towards the end of the dynasty (Plate tz2b).® Even in the period we are 
discussing a change can be seen taking place. The same pcec is attempted for the hound 
in both Place gga and Plate loOfi, but Incne's artist has supported the wobbly front 
legs of his clumsily drawn dog on a little MUoefc, as if lie did not quite dare to reprcsctit 
the forward spring of Amcnemhet’s splendid animal. However, in the latter tomb (No. 
53). no account has been taken of the Middle Kingdom attempt at Meir (Plate 70c) 
to mutate tlie rolling ground of the desert by diagonally curving lines. The draughts¬ 
man has gone back to the old system of horizontal registers withafewliillocks indicated 
above each flat base line. It was not until die reign of Atnenhotep U that an especially 
gifted painter had the idea of setting his animak against irregular blank areas of back¬ 
ground surrounded by winding strips of desert gravel and occasionally enlivened by a 
small bush (Kenamon, No. pj; Plate loSfi). Variations of this manner of suggesting the 
terrain were to be used infrequently for other landscape elements in the Sghcecntli 
DyTiasty and were developed further in the Hamesside Period. 

The detail of the hunting scene in the tomb oflnene (No. 81) might easily be mistaken 
for a provincial work of the Middle Kingdom. It rcpcan the old motif of the hyena at 
bay trying to pull an arrow from its muzzle.® used again in the tomb of Intcf tire Herald 
(No. 155; Plate iojbJ. Here, as in the pose of tire huntiug dog, can be seen another 
advance that was made in the course of some fifty years. The skilful brushwork of the 
beast s fur in the second example luis been developed from the tussj', hard detail meticu¬ 
lously employed by Incne's paiuttr. He could do better titan lie has in this liuntbg scene 
on the back of one of the portico pillars. On die w'est wall there is a pair of butting raim 
with a ceitain naive charm in their detemuned stance and the way in which each lock 
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of fleece is oudLncd to form 211 intricate pattern of fine red lines. A pinkish cast been 
given to the creaiii'-ooloiired wool and a warm tone to the grey of the homs^ Unfortun¬ 
ately, except for parts of the scene of foreign tribute and a picture of Incnc s house and 
garden* the paintings arc so badly pitted and scratched that it is scarcely possible to re¬ 
produce photographically such details as the counting of the herds or the activities of the 
marshes. The general light tonality and darity of the colouring links these paintings 
tvith other better-painced tombs of the reigns of Hatsheput and Tuthmosis The 
background is a very light bluish grey, against which the warm pale tones arc used with 
canary yellow, clear blues, greens, and light reds, and accents of darker red and black. 
The scheme recalls the Bcrshch paintings of Dynasty Xlk It was supplemented by a 
richer palette in the reign of Ainjeuhotep Ih as the suilaces were more and more broken 
up by brush-strokes of dilfercQt pigments which let the body colour show through. 

The firm oudines and deft brush-strokes of the two hyena heads (Plate 103 b) appear 
again in a fragment from tlie tomb ofIntef (Plate 1Q4A] sho^ving a fat elderly man« Age 
is indicated by facial lines that re mind us of die portrait of Senmut (Plate 97B) and by a 
red-brown bald spot above die shock of hair. Fine red strokes indicate the hair cm £ice 
and body much as the minute flecks of die brush ranging from grey to black suggest the 
fur of the animals. The old man's sbn is a light pink, the colour ordinatily associated 
widi desert ground, as in die litdc green-spotted hillock behiad the hyena, but also used 
for the animal's eye and die stripes on its cars,^^ He may be holding the pole of a chariot 
in a ctoftwork scene, but is represented in the same fasliion as a figure who may be the 
oiATier of the tomb. Therefore it is perhaps an Egjyitian who is represented, and not one 
of the light^kinned S^Tians who appear in the lower register of the tribuie scene of 
Rcklunira (Plate 106) and with the red-skinned Aegeans and Asiatics in the mixed group 
of foreigners of the tomb of McnkhcpctTa-scneb (Tomb 36 ; Plate 105). The scene in 
Tomb is one of those cases where we should like to be able to depend upon the 
paintet's idendficatiori of racial types but suspect tliat lie copied at least some of lus 
figures from the tomb of Rekhmira. f Ic was certainly not clear as to the appc^ance of a 
Hi trite, although he may have known that Tutitmosis ill in his last two campaigns had 
received gifts from die Cliief of Great Khcta (or Hatri) as well as a silver vessel in Kcftin 
work &om a place called Tinay,^ The lew early represeutatiom of Hitrites ” tnake 
them look like Syrians. On Plate 105 the men widi long lock^, wearing figured kilts and 
bearing Aegean objects like diose in the comb? of Reklimira and Senmut (Plate loan), 
arc preceded by three ehieftairts. One is prostrate before the king, the second kneeling, 
and the third holding forward a child. They are all in Syrian costume and bearded like 
the Prince of Xidcsh who holds up a two-handled vase below them. Tliey are bbclled 
respectively the Great Ones of Kcftiu, Kheta, aiidTunip. 

The repertoire of scenes in Rekhmiras tomb (No. 100} provided a rich source for the 
painters in the Theban Necropolis. The great size and impeccable worknaanship of this 
tomb form a culmiiiadng point of die classic style in the second half of the reign of 
Tuthmosis 111 . The typical simple plan of cross hall md deep inner offeriug corridor is 
here carried to niomunenral proportions. The outer liall is plain without the line of 
pillars sometimes to be fornid in tombs of chis rime, while the inner hall is of siich great 
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height tlint it is diffioilt to sec the figures in the upper registers witliout scaffbliling. In 
fiCt^ in spite of niany subtle vadadons in tlie compf^irion of the scenes in each register, 
die vast Dumber of figures tends to becoine monotonous^ and much of the fine detail 
can nsrtxr have been visible. The ofien-cited example of the ser\'aut girl viewed from 
the back {Plate IC14.B) splendidly illustrates the quality of line niaintaitied diroughout^ 
and is moreover a du ring experiment. It was an experiment not carried through logic- 
aily from our point of view, ^ce the far foot crosses over the one nearest to the oh- 
server. It remains^ however, one of the most successful of those recurring flashes of 
observation in which a draughtsman set down a figure as he saw it, and not according 
10 a preconceived idea of how it sliould be. 

Now that the dirt iias been cleared from the walls of diis great tomb k is more 
immediately apparent how the hght, dear colouring is m perfect accord with other 
works of its time. The grime somehow falsely implied the richer colour scheme of die 
following rciga and, in the persuading gloom of both tombs^ suggested closer affiniries 
widx die paiunngs of Kenanion (No. 93; Plate io8b) than is actually the case. How¬ 
ever, it should not be forgotten that Burton's photographs (Plates 104B and 106) and 
the excellent drawings and painted copies of Mr and Mrs Davies have long conveyed a 
verj^ real sense of the original appearance of the tomb.^ 

The agoits of Tuihmosis III who wrecked the tomb (No. 71) wliich Seumut had 
excavated on the upper terrace of the Qumeh hill left enough of one comer of the hall 
to give us a vivid ghmpsc of the decorative scheme planned by Hatshepsut's favpuricc 
[Plate 102 a). It has a kind of severe elegance fit to stand beside the Dcir cl Bahari 
temple. The band of Berogtj-phic inscription, die Hathor frieze and the ceiling patterns, 
wliicb have survived above the precious fiagment of wall with the Cretan envoys (Plate 
102 b), sum up die style of the period within a small area^ where it can be easily grasped. 
The spare, slender shapes are outlined with exquisite precision, while the colour is lent 
an even fresher gaiety by the min crowding in upon itn The hilts of die Cretans and the 
desigtis on the vessels which they carry are recorded in cateftiliy observed detail. Blue 
wigs frame die yellow &ccs of the Hathor heads with their cow s ears (Plate 10 j a). They' 
are conceived as though they were colunui capitsds witli a red impost block on lop of the 
head. The eyebrows are blue* and tliere axe touches of ted. blue^ ^d green on the neck¬ 
laces and in the border above. 

Perhaps the most mteresting feature of this corEcr of Semnut % hall (Pbte iq2a) ls the 
way in which ardiitectnral details simubted in paint suggest the derivation of the fortrts 
and at die same time give us one of our best notions of how the interior of a house or 
palace might have appeared In the early Eighteenth Dynasty- Again, as m tlic Middle 
Kingdom the ceiling is painted as though it were covered by two hangings stretched on 
each side of a central beam and in a frameivork of timbers supported on the Hathtir 
frieze above the decorated walls^ This has already lost much of its structural significance 
and must long liavc been copied in paint, h ut the roofing of the palace of Amenhotep Ill 
and die Amama houses laicr in die Dynasty (Figure 60) sliow that there is a reflcctiou 
here of a system of decoration in domestic aTchitectme. hi contrast to these later build¬ 
ings iberc is here the same restraint we have been observing ill the reliefs^ paintings, and 
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temple architecture. Although die mdiely diiTerent purpose to be served by tomb archi- 
Eccturc oukes dangerous a general coDiparison between the plan and devadon of a 
chapel and that of a house, individual elements of house architecture are certainly 
imitated in the Theban tombs. 

One of the simulated textiles has a design of uiterloddng spirals, while the ocher 
alternates rosettes and meanders set in squares.^ Intricate as are these patterns, they mam- 
tain the same neat precision as the figures and hieroglyphs. While they have overcome 
the sti£icss which sdll shows in the new patterns of Inene (No. 81), diey have not yet 
developed the flowing, looser character of the elaborate designs of the reign of Amcn- 
hotep III. Although the quadruple spiral had already appeared on scarabs of the Middle 
Kingdom, and there was an antidpadon of other elements on small objects and in the 
tomb decoration of Dynasty Xll (Figure 48), a fresh stimulus from the Aegean must be 
looked for here.** 

A somewhat later tomb again gives us an impression of how a domestic mtedoi of 
the simpler early stj'le may have looked {Plate 107A) > Gcome trie patterns are used between 
die beams of the ceiling, and the rcctilhijcar scheme is carried down on to the face of the 
pillars by the straight stems of the papyrus. The tall plants, with an open flower 
by W'O buds, made an excellent decoration for a pilaster and one which may well have 
been used frequently in house architecture, The vettical lines are varied by winding 
another plant round the stem, much as the lotus Qowen are twined round the tall vases 
at Deir cl Babaii (Plate 92A). The tomb (No. 8 j) belonged to a military man named 
Aiueuemlieb who lived on into the reign of Amenhotep II but bad, like Intef the 
Herald, followed Tuthmosis HI on at least one campaign in Syria. He tells us how he 
killed the marc of the prince of Kadesh during the siege of that town, and cut off the 
trunk (‘hind’) of the largest of 120 elepliants during a hunt at Niy. The king has himself 
left an account of this hunt both on his Erment steU, where he incidentally mentions a 
rhinoceros taken in tlic Sudan, and in his Gcbcl Barkal inscription. The event evidently 
occulted on the remm from the Mitanni campaign of titc year 3 j.^ One cannot help 
t h i nking of these exploits of Amcnemheb in Syria when confronted by tlic curious scene 
on the back of the architrave over the pilLrs (Plate 107A) as one &cc3 tiie entrance of the 
tomb. Amencmhcb, stick in hand, faces a huge and angry tcmale hyena. Around them 
arc scattered highly imaginative desen plants like tlmse on fragments wliich accompany 
the hyena heads of Plate 1030 from tntef’s hunting scale. They are also reminiscent of 
some of the Syrian flowers pictured by Tuthmosb III at Kamak. The scene may use a 
fiimiliar animal of the Egyptian desert to stand for dangerous beastt in general, perhaps 
with some reference to Ainenemheb s cxpertcticcs in Svria.^ 
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The episode with die hyena in the tomb of Amcnemheb {No. #5) (Plate 107A) shows a 
carelessness of execudon W’hich is immediately apparent when compared to Intef’s 
paintings (Plates 103B and 104A}. This sketchy treatment was to appear more and more 
in die tombs of the period between the end of the reign of Tuthmosis III and that of 
T mhmosis IV. The painters were developing an impressionistic use of brush work which 
is seen at its best in the iish being harpooned by Hoieiuheb in Tomb 78 (Plate 108 a) and 
the birds on the clump of papyrus behind his light ciaft.^ Side by side with this looser 
technique, the old orderly tradition of carefully drawn detail was to he continued, but 
combined with an ever-increasing interest in richer tcisture. Not only were mote 
colours used in different combinattons, but they are affected by the breaking up of the 
surface with fine strokes of the brush to suggest such things as fur and feathers. Thus the 
newly developed technique of brudiwork could be used broadly with wide, swift 
Strokes, as on Plates io8a and i22B, Of meticulously applied with a multitude of fine lines 
and Stippling (Plates 107A and 129B). Wchaveseen the Egyptian attempting thh before, in 
both the Old and Middle Kingdoms, but he was now le arning more about how colour 
could be manipulated with die brush. Working imlependcndy of the carved oudincs 
and modelling of relief sculpture, the paiutet still placed his chief reliance upon line and 
was, in fact, makii^ significant new use of curving lines. But there is occasionally a 
remarkable effort to suggest a tenuous substance, such as the ffames and smoke of the 
furnace m the craftwork scene in the late Eighteenth Dynasty tomb No, 181.* A tare 
Hamesside example seems to carry such an experiment even farther. Pale streamers of 
blue apparendy attempt to imitate die shimmeriTig space through which the wiuged 
figure moves (Plate k^b). 

Certainly there was a fairly frequent use of a kind of shading with pigments, as on the 
darkened ends of the wing-tips and grey upper surfiice of the body of the ostrich (Plate 
io 3 b). In other cases diere is no darkening, but only die use of a mote intense hue which 
produces deeper accents on the same ground colour. This ftequendy is very sucxessful 
in suggesting texture (Plate 129A),* and in the stippling of the bodies of the birds on a 
ceiling from the Palace of Amenhotep III (Plate 121b) produces something of a feel¬ 
ing of a rounded form. We shall see that in Ramessidc times there was an occasional 
attempt to indicate fonn in this fashion (Plate 159®), These exploratory beginnings were 
never consistetitly developed, but they arc unique in early painting, and should be re¬ 
membered as anticipating a line of investigation to be carried out logically by the Greeks 
in much later times.^ 
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The ostriches (Plate loSfl) form part of the ratraortiinary hunting scene in the tomb 
of Kemmon (No. 91). In discussing the ‘landscape’ of the Hatslicpsut Punt reliefs we 
liave referred 10 die unusual way in whickirrcguUr strips of desert gravel surround the 
animals here, in place of the usual horizontal registers. Along the right border a wider 
speckled area is provided for the animals diving into and emerging fi:om their holes. It 
is as though the usual horizontal line ofhiUocks (Plate mr) had been tipped up along dte 
side and then attended across the top of the scene. Inevitably one is reminded of die wav 
in which rocks frimie a composition in Cretan walJ-paintingi, A xvdd calf curls up 
natnialisrically in one of the new twisted poses, wliilc belon' (not visible in the plate) 
there is a wild ass giving binh to her yonng. The artist has differentiated marvellously 
between the itkry hair of the baby and the smooth coat of the mother. Outside die 
plate on the left the frequently reproduced figure of a magnificent ibex confronts the 
arrows of the hnnter. 

Hais splendid tomb ’ is the finest work of the reign of Amenhotep U. The yellow 
background used throughout is unusual, but seems a consistent part of the attempt to 
gain richer colour effects. There was also an exceptional use of a rraiious varnish over the 
paintings to heighten their colour. This has darkened with age, but fortunately has 
peeled off in many places, so that one can see the original colouring. The new opulence 
which resulted from the foreign tribute exacted by Tutlimosis Ul and his oicrgedc son, 
Amenliotep II. appears here not only in the size of the tomb, which is more ekborately 
hid out than that of the Vizier Rekhmira, but also in the various products of die crafts¬ 
men which arc shownas presented to the king on New Year’s day. These resemble the rich 
fimerary fuiniture which has been recovered in fragmentar)* condition from the tombs 
of Amenliotep II and Tudimosis IV * and w hich wc shall see preserved in marv^ous 
condition from the burials of the parents of Queen Tiy and Tut-ankh-amon. The osten¬ 
tatious display which finds its culmination in the buildings of Amenliotep lU and at 
Amama is well reflected by a wall in the tomb of Onen, the biodier of Queen Tiy {No. 
120), in the rdgn of Amenhotep lU.^ As in the paintings of Keiiamon, dm traditionai 
careful execudon is maintaiiied, but with a new sumptuousness of texture and detail. 
Amenhotep 111 and Tiy ate enthroned under a canopy with a row of foreign peoples 
ornamenting the side of the platform (Plate loyfi). The scene can be better understood 
by referring to Plate 115, where the upper part of similar figures has survived." Carved 
arm-rcsts from a wooden chair like that in which Amenhoiep sits were recovered fioin 
the tomb of Tuthmosis IV and arc now in Boston and New York.» The queen rests her 
foot on a cushion similar to those in the Oxford painting from Tell cl Amama of 
Akhcnatcn’i family (Figure <59). but Tiy sits upright among the luxurious fittings of 
her throne, while Nofretete and the princesses lounge in easy posirions on the cushions 
at the feet of the king. Nothing could be more indicative of the change that was soon to 
take place in the reprcsetitadoti of the human figure. The open-work design between 
the legs of the king's diair. with its heavy rosettes, is an elaboration of the old joining of 
the plants of the two lands, and, with the intricate decoration of the columns of the 
throne kiosk and the huge artificiaUy contrived bouquet placed before the king, mtici- 
ptes the overloaded ornament which we shall find inthe objects from the tomb of Tut- 
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ankh-iman. [n many ways this painting closely resembles the decomdori of the pikcc 
of Amenhotep ITl, and with its bright colouring suggests the appearance of one of tlic 
aparnnents of that building. 

The central prisoner under the footstool of xhc qtiem is one of the mosr thscussed of 
the representations of the Keftiu.^^ Even more interesting than this detailed but puzzling 
picture of a foreigner is die Uvcly action taking place between the black-and-white legs 
of the throne. A pet cat has seized a goose, while over them leaps an excited monkey. 
The sense of movement and the cliaractcrisrics of the different .infmak are captured with 
remarkable sj^npathy. TJicy arrest attention even after one lias just examined a master¬ 
piece of animai-paijiting, in the tomb of itenamon* Here there is a certain sly humour at 
work which shoivs how easy it was for die draughtsmen of later times to slip over into 
caricature of humans in anitnal guise (Plate 170, A and e). It made Notman dc Gads 
Davies think of the far goose of Amon seized by the queen^s cat as a hint of the way in 
which die enormous wealth of the god^s temples was about to be swallowed up by 
the state in tlic new changes instigated by Tiy*s son, AkhemEcn. Davies hastened to 
add that the ardsc would not in all probability have consdously dared to portray such an 
idea. Ic must be admitted diat it would be particuLirly unsuitable in the tomb of the 
queen s brother, who was an hnpomnt figure in the hierarchy of the Amen priesthood. 

Much space was devoted in die eombs of this period to representations of the king and 
to the royal favour by Tvhjck the owner had made his way in life. There is also a strong 
indication of how much of the wealth thar had been piling up as th e result of foreign 
conquest was being devoted to Amon with the resulting power of his priesthood. In 
most cases where the products of workshops are shown these arc intended for presenta¬ 
tion to the temple, although the New Year's gifb in Kenamoff s scene were desrined for 
the palace, Kenamon was one of a number of great men who owed their position to the 
fact that they had grown up as companions of Anienhoicp H. This king has left us some 
account of his venturesome youth in which he excelled in bunting, rowing, and horse^ 
manship. His great strength with the bow was also admired. He not only emulated die 
campaigns in Syria of his iather, Tuthmosis HI. hut ako the habit of keeping records of 
them. He was the last of the energetic pliaraohs of the Eighteenth Djmasty whose miU- 
tary leadership ensured the maintenance of the Empire abroad. Sotnething persorual in 
his decided nature comes dupugh to us even in his official boasting, with a hint of cruelty 
in ihc brutal cxecurion of the Syrian princes six of whose bodies were suspended from 
the w^alls of Thebes and the seventh at Napata in the Sudan. There has aurvived a 
private letter w^hich he wrote to his Viceroy of Nubia, Wesersattt, which is couched in 
a colloquial st)'le. It refers to a campaign in S)Tia md the women taken as booty and 
was evidently written on the spur of the moment in die midst of a feast following the 
celebration of the king's accession day when he thought of the absence of Ms old com- 
pinion**^ The dancers and musicians of the kind of pleasure palace in which Amen¬ 
hotep Q was celebrating the feast of his coronation arc sho\\Ti us by Itenamon, who was 
in charge of such an establishment^*^ The luxurious refinement of this scene is in striking 
contrast to the roughness of die king's words and actions. The manner of representation 
u here typical also of our difficulties in c^rtricacing fact ftom symbol. For Kenamon in 
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ordcx to pomay his early tciatioiis with the king has at a later date had him porttaycd as 
a small bnt full-grown figure seated on the lap of his nurse, the mother of Kemmon, in 
the kiosk around which tlie eater&unmcnt is proceeding. 

The successor of Asnenhotep U, T uthmosis TV, is less clear to us as a penonahty. We 
glimpc him as a youth huntnig lions in the Giaa desert. As his Tkthcf hail done when he 
was living as a prince in Memphis, Tuthraosis was in the habit of going out in his chariot 
to engage in spott near the p^Tamids, One day, when die young prince had fallen asleep 
in the shadow of the Sphinx durii^ the noon heat, the Sun God spoke to him, assured 
Mm of liis succession to the throtie, and asked that the sand be cleared away from his 
iniage.*^ This picturesque account of repairs to the Sphinx is one of the signs of an in¬ 
creased interest in the HcliopoUtan sun cult, since Chephren's old monument was now 
thought to represent Ua-Hotakhte (Ra-Horus of the Horizon). The presaice of the 
princes in Memphis emphasizes the importance assumed by the old capital as an ad¬ 
ministrative centre. Little is known of other events in the reign of Tuthmosis IV except 
for his marriage with the daughter of the King of Mitanni. 

Tuthmosis I and Tuthmosis QI had crossed the Euphrates to attack tlic land over 
which this king was to rale and which the £g>-pti3n5 called Nahrin. Under a new 
dynast)’ of tulers it had assumed a dominam role at the expense of the Kingdom of 
Assyria on the cast, while on the west it impinged upon the Egyptian sphere of influence 
m the northern part orS)'Tia. For some time the rise of Hittite power had been checked 
by internal troubles, it did not become threatening until late in the reign of Amen- 
hotep tn. This son of Tuthmosis IV contracted further foreign marriages, maiutainiog 
friendly relations with Mitanni and Kassitc Babylotm. He corresponded with the Kings 
of Assyria and Cyprus, and had even establislied conuct with ruler of Arzawa in 
south-western Asia Minor which bordered on the Hittite homeland, seeking marriage 
with the daughter of this powerful neighbour of tlic long of Hatti.i^ Remote though this 
country may seem fiom Egypt, it must be remembered that i courier service had also 
been established between Thebes and Boghazkoy, the capital of Ham on the central 
Anatolian plateau. We learn from a letter addressed by the Hittite king, Subbiluhumas. 
to Akhenatcn that he had been in correspondence with Amenhotep llld» Thus for a 
period of some fifty years, until Subbiluiiumas destroyed Mitanni, a cosmopolitan atmo¬ 
sphere of diplomatic activity replaced that of the earlier military campaigns. Messengers 
moved back and forth between Egypt and these far-off lands, while the ladies given in 
marriage travelled to the Nile Valley' with large retinues. Gold was what was desired 
abroad when dowries were discussed and presents exchanged, but m the correspondence 
are mentioned articles of fucniruie and dress, statues, and other predous objects. The 
culjiiin.ation of Egypt's power and wealth was enjoyed in the rrign of Amenhotep lU, 
but before its end stirrings can be sensed among the city-states of Palesdiic and Syria, as 
the struggle between the Hitdccs and Mitanni began. 

Something of this atmosphere is reflected in the Theban tombs. The presentation of 
tribute before the enthroned king gave frequent opportunity for the rendering of 
foreign objects. Wc also sec much of the workshops in Egypt itself. Here a new elabora¬ 
tion of ornament appears in die arddes being manufactured and set out for inspection 
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among tlie New Yeic s gilts, it becomes clear that it cannot be cas)' to dMnguiih be¬ 
tween an imported piece, one which had been made abroad undet Egypmti inHuence, 
or one made at home fiom taw material coUccted as tribute or received as presents 
from the rulers of foreign powers. 

In the craftVr'ork scenes, as well as those represenring agriculcinal labours and other 
activities wliicli feU under the supervision of the tomb owner, tliere were opportumties 
for inserting a multitude of details of daily It is in this intimate field of tomb- 
painting that the artist of the Eighteenth Dynasty seems to have found his most con¬ 
genial employment, flis inventiveness was spurred to new creation which was more in 
keeping with his delight in nature and in the life about him than were the efforts of the 
builder and die sculptor to satisfy the demands of the time for osteutadon on a colossal 
scale. There is here a mote substantial expression of the charm and vivacity whicht in the 
minor arts, appear in small frivolous objects made to be enjoyed as omamenis rather 
dian practical utensils. Naturally, one of the principal concerns of the tomb owner was 
the porcrayaJ of himself and liis family in cornicxiou with the food offerings for their 
maintenance in after life and die picturing of die funeral ceremonies. In the Eigheccuth 
Dynasty these funeral scenes were generally confined to die long inner corridor^ with 
the outer room of the chapel reserved for representations of the owner s life on earth. 

The way in which even these funerary scenes are presented seems much less im- 
personalized dian do the illustrations for rchgiom texts in die tombs of the kiugs. It is 
as though huge papyrus rolls were spread out on the walls of the royal burial apartments 
of D jTiasry XVIII* Indeed, this is a transference to the w^alls of a guide to the under-^ 
worlds the booh of Am^uat - What is m the Netherworld - wjdi its cursive hiero¬ 
glyphic xrating and the cortcspondiiigly abbrevia^d lines of the figure dcawdjjg.H |2|_ 
stead of inspiring the draughtsmen to creations which might frighten us, the terrible 
demons and monsters of this gloomy underworld have been reduced to orderly, rather 
drj" abstractions. There arc only brief references to the royal owner of the tomb. On a 
pillar in die btuial hall of Tudiiuosis III, the name of his mother is indeed placed over the 
woman who sEands behind him in a divine bark, while tlirce ^vives and a daughter fol¬ 
low him in the row of tersely expressed figures bdow (Plate 974), On the right the king 
k suckled by a goddess in the form of a sycamotc tree drawn in red line with green 
strokes for the leaves.*® The goddess is called Isis, widi pcrliaps an allusion to his actual 
mother, who was named after her. The simplified linear style goes back at least to the 
end of the Middle Kingdom, as in the litde pictures added to tlie text known as the 
Dramatic Papyrusd^ It was used in the burial-cliambers of Tudimosk I, Amenhotep K, 
and Amenhotep III, as well as in the tomb of Tuthmoris HI, although paintings of the 
normal kind arc to be fo und illustrating the texts of the Book of the Dead in the papyri 
of private persons in Dynasty XVHL So remote from reditj'- arc these guides to the 
underworld that it k hard to remember, while examining the Jitac imitations of pap^TUS 
roUs spread out over the walls of the buriaJ-ball of Amenhotep 11, that we are standing 
near the stone sarcophagus still containing the body of the man who wrote the letter to 
WescTSatet and enjoyed himself in the pleasure kiosk shown in the tomb of Kenanion. 
The concentrated vitality of the simplcf linear style is transformed into formal rigidity 
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at the cad of the Eighteenth Dytmty, when the more familiar painted reliefs are used in 
decorating the corridors and chambers of the royal tombs. T)'pical is a detail (Plate 145A) 
from a new addition to the hterature concerned with the Netherworld, The Book of 
Gates, in the Theban tomb of Horemheb. 

It is pleasant to turn to the liaiYC5t scene in tlic tomb of Menena (No* 69),^® where the 
girls fighting or the one who pulls a diorn from her companion's foot arc examples of 
the observations of unchanging human nature which abound in the Theban private 
tombs (Plate tag). So is the man asleep under die tree* He is repeated in relief in the 
tomb ofKhacfnhct (No. 57)* where the hot sun over another grain^field bemg harvested 
lias also made drowsy the w'ondcrfuUy relaxed charioteer (Plate iioa)* The walk of 
Kliaemhct's chapel show-, too, the most sophisdeaced development of the use of curved 
line and elaborate detail (Plate iiofl)* It is hard to believe that the youdis with long care¬ 
fully dressed hair and fine thin garments are in charge of cattle, but they hold up 
papyrus rolls containing the accounts of the herds.^^ The first work executed in the 
tomb of the Vizier Ramose (No. 55] again represents this very refined use of low relief 
in the reign of Amenhotep IIT, Ic should be noted ho w the outlines of the body appear 
through the thin shirt of die man w'idi the bouquet of papyrus who follows Ramose on 
the east w'all of the pdlared hall south of die entrance (Plate 111). The paintings on the 
south wall have the same technical dexterity, w-hilc the wonderful draughtsmanship is 
carried on in the ivork m the new st>le of Amenhotep IV on the back wall (Plate 116, 
A and b) which we shall have to consider later.^ A glance at Plates jri and 113A will 
show what a striking resemblance there is between the head carved in ndief in the tomb 
of Ramose and that broken from a pair statue of a great personage and his wife.^ It k 
seldom that one can illustrate so well the close approximation in $t^'le berween sculpture 
in the round and a relief, although we have nodeed another instance in the Giza reserve 
heads of Dynasty IV and the reUefr of Khufu-khaf (Plates j 5“B). Here again both sculp¬ 
ture and relief are carved in the same material, limestone* and the resemblance k en¬ 
hanced by the dark touches of paint apphed to the eyes on the light-coiourcd stonc^ The 
rclicft had not yet been painted in the uncompleted tomb of Ramose, and only the eyes 
were drawn in black. On the other hand, die sculptor of the statue of the General 
Nakht-min and his wife (PUtc 113^ A and b) apparently intended only to emphasize 
certain features by black accents, mice he had painted the lips red. This w^as seldom, if 
ever, done when an ordinary red or yellow body-colour was useth but can be seen 
again in the head of Qurm Noftetete (Plate i jo), where the skin is a light flesh colour. 
The elaborate wigs, tlic curving fan held by the man, and the way in wliich the model¬ 
ling of the woinank body is seen through the soft folds of her chin Bowing robe, be^ay 
the same delicate touch which has been applied co the tdiefr. 

The fine workmanship of the tombs of Khaemhct, Ramose, and Surer is to be found 
in the reliefs of the princesses (Pbtc 112) on the back wall of the brge unfinished court 
of Kheruef (No* 192), The till, slender girU wear over a short wig the elaborate side- 
lock which is fimiliar to us fi:om tlic many pictures of the small daughters of Akhenaten. 
On top of that rests a cylindricai head-dress, of a kind represented with more detad in 
the painting of the ladies of Menenak family,^ and perhaps also forming a support for the 
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flower garkiicls in figure 59* Sucb"*Cliil(lreii of tlic King’ once appeared behind two 
named daughters of Amenhotep HI and Tiy in tlie scenes showing the Sed Festival of 
the thirtieth year in the king s great temple of Soleb in the Sudatir® and are also to he 
found on an nnpttblislied block from the Aten shrine of Amenhotep fV at Kamak. 
Here they form part of two elaborate representations of the Heb-Sed which flank the 
entrance to an inner hail The inscriptions refer to the celebrations of the festival in both 
the years 30 and i 6 . The reliefs were sheltered by a colonnade of channelled coi n runs , 
but the coiirt^^ard seems to have been left incomplete^ with only its eastern entrance 
decorated by Amenhotep IV. It is still only partly excavated.^ 

The plan of die tomb of Khcuief (No. 192) is not yet dear, and that of Khaemhct 
(No. 57) t where reference is also made to the festival of the year 30,. u relatively simple- 
It is also smaller than the other two gteat tombs of the end of the reigm Those of 
Ramose (No. 55) and Surer (No. 48),^ in their size and use of columned halls, reflect the 
great building schemes undertaken by Amctiliotep TTI with the help of Amenhotep son 
of Hapu* 

The name of die later dedfied wise man^ the son of Hapu also called Huy^^ is asso¬ 
ciated with the functaxy temple of Amenhotep HI and the temple of Soleb rather than 
with the iuxor temple,** but he would appear to have been the guiding spirit behind 
tlie arcliitectural projects of this reign* It was evidently in liis middle years that he was 
appointed to the post of Scribe of Recruits early in die reign of Amcnliotep ITT. He 
claims to have reached tlie age of eighty in the inscription on the bp of the remarkable 
statue whidi portrays him as an old man (Pbte i14b).*^ The conscription of men en¬ 
tailed duties not only in connexion with militiiy pcnoniicl but with the labourers 
required for quarryingT transport* and building operations. Thus Amctihotep became 
Overseer of All the King's Works. He was in diarge of the quarries at Gebel Alimar,. a 
litde north of Cairo, from which came the quartzite much favoured for statues during 
the reign of Auicnhotep ID. Wc shall sec that the Chief Sculptor Men had to do with 
the w^ork in these quarries when wc come to consider the simflar position occupied by 
his son Bak under Akhenaten. Men is shown w^otsltipping a statue of Amenhotep Ill in 
a rock mscription at Aswan^ and it has been thought that he may liave been the sculptor 
of the Colossi of Memnon* The stone for these enormous seated frguies, which Amai- 
hotep was charged with erecting in front of the king's mortuary temple* came from 
Gebel Ahmar. It has been plausibly argued that this was at the time of the first Sed 
Festival in the year 30 which is mentioned on one of a scries of sutues representing 
Amenhotep as a young scribe^^ The king ordered diesc statues to be set up at Kamat. 
They must have been hi a forecourt of the temple* and perhaps in front of the recently 
completed Third Pylon, wliich chen formed the western front ot the temple* They 
emphasize die great man’s position as Ro}Td Scribe* although listing the other important 
offices which he held towards the end of his career. It was as a wise scribe that he was 
revered in bter rinurs, aJid these statues were intcdided to serve as an intermediary on 
behalf of worshippers who did not have direct access to the umge of Amon with their 
petitions. It is obvious that the term architect is not wide enough to cover the activities 
of Such a min, At Soleb he is shown taking part in the ceremonies of die frrst Heb-Sed, 
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:md hiC was permitted — an imb^d-of honour - to construct a fimerary lemplc for him¬ 
self behind that of the king. 

In the Luxor temple wc find preserved a nearly complete building which had been 
planned as a compact, regularly disposed structure on a long axis. Here for the first 
time LS established a plan (Figure 50) which is virtually that tauiilkr to us from such latex 
buildings as the mortuar)- templ e of Harnesses III at Mcdtnet Habu, the Khons Temple 
at Eamak, and the temple of Edfit In all these buildings tliere is a progression fi:om an 
open colonnaded court through halls, dimim s hing in size^ to the saIlctua[y^ There is 
also a series of rooms s).'nimetrically disposed around the core of the inner tcmplen How¬ 
ever, it has been pointed out that the Luxor temple is peculiar in having two sanctuaries 
of Amon and that the subsidiary rooms were intended to serve tlie etdt of the god s 
statue which stood in the second sanctuary against the back wall of the building. Com- 
mumcadon with dm more iotiiaate part of the temple was by a single doorway in the 
eastern wall of the fiirt sanctuary which was intended for the bark of Amon.^ The room 



Figure 50^ Lmcr tempk, plan 


for the seated image of Amon was preceded by a columned haU and lay behind the 
chamber for the sacred bark which was brought here &oni Kamak on the Feast of Opet, 
Originally the bark rested on a base between four columns, but at the beginning of the 
Ptolemaic Period these columns were replaced by a granin: chamber for the bark and a 
doorway opened into the haU behind. 

Store-chambers run along die side walls of the inner temple and must have served in 
connexion widi the ceiemomes of feeding and clothing the statue. The northern of the 
two rooms with diree columns^ cast of the anteKihamber to the sanctuary of the bark, 
was decorated with a series of reliefi recounting the divine birth of Amenliotep III, 
much as liatshepsut had shown herself to be the daughter of Amon. at Deir el fiahari. 
There are two side entrances opening into the halls preceding die sanctuary of the bark 
to facilitate movement, after the procession had home the back to its readng-pkee down 
the central aide. The largest of these halls opens direedy on to the court, employing the 
same papyrus^bundlc columns, with bud capitals, wliich continue round the court 
(Plate iiS)^ The efiective balance between the broad open spaces and the architectural 
ma^ of the huge columns^ widi thdr wonderful pky of liglu and shade, makes this per¬ 
haps the most beautiful employment of the plant column anywhere in Egypt. The 
architects of the funerary temples on the westem honk had been experimenting with the 
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use of colonnaded co um sinc^ tke time of Hacshep^ut. Their mined state makes it diffi¬ 
cult to trace any developincnt. It is at least dear that a richer effect is produced at Luxor 
than in the temple of Tuthmosis fV by reducing the lines of colunms round the court to 
two, and retaining the depth of four columns only in the hypostylc hall at the back*^ 
Amenhotep ill added in firout of die gateway to the court a long entrance hall or pro¬ 
cessional way with seTcn pairs of enormous columns with open papyrus (cauipamfocm.) 
capitals* The front walls fottiiing its gate were placed slightly askeWp so that the court 
and pylon bter added by Ramesses II arc not aligned with the axis of the older temple. 
The side walls of this long entrance hall were decorated by Tut-ankh-amon with Uydy 
scenes represenong the Feast of OpcE and Amojf s progress on the Nile hrom Kartiak to 
LuxorThese rdiefs were later usurped by Horeml^cb. A shorter entrance hall of this 
hind* with only three or four pairs of columns, stood in front of the pylon befoce the 
temple of Solcb. This magnificent structure seems* like the mortuary temple of the king 
at western Thebes* to have been built later in die reign and probably in connexion with 
the Sed Festival of the thirtieth year, since scenes of this ceremony are represented on its 
walls. As preserved, it is about 400 feet long in comparison to a length of some 623 feet 
for the Luxor Temple, but it is incomplete* since little or nothing is prtserved of die 
sanctuary at the back. It lay on the west bank of the river north of the Third Cataract 
and lias net'cr been excavated* The plans of Caiilaud and Lepsius do not agree a$ to she 
badly preser^'^ed succession of courts and columned halls, but in one of these palm 
columns were used instead of the more usual papyrus-bundle columns*^ As in the 
mortuary temple, a considerable quanriry of sculpture survived, which had mostly lined 
the way leadi^ up to the temple* Part of this, including lam-Ueaded sphinxes, one of 
the hawk-^ods, the Uracus serpent, Serqct, and the &inous granite lions in the British 
Museum, was carried aw'ay by the Kushitc kings to decorate the temple of Amon at Gebel 
Barkal,^ The Prudhoe lions wtc a large-scale example of the unusual pose with head 
turned towards the observer and crossed paws wiiich is to be found on the hd of a vessel 
in the tomb of Tut-^anfcK-amon (who re-dedicatcd the Soleb lions) and in a Ramesside 
painting (Plates 147a and 150 a)* 

We now see the Luxor temple with the addition of a columned forecourt^ erected 
by Ramesscs II, Mid a front pylon on which is carved one of tlie famous representadons 
of his battle of Kadesh. Other scenes of his Syrian wars are condnued along the outer 
western wall of the temple. lu front of the pylon stands one of the obdisks of Ramcsscs U 
(Plate 155E)- Its companion is now in the Pbcc dc la Concorde in Paris^ 

Only the Colossi of Memnon still look out over die Theban Plain to mark the site of 
the mortuary temple of Amcnliotcp III ^’late 119)* These two great seated figures were 
at least 64 feet high, and their mere size is an mdicarion of the vanished grandeur of this 
great buUditig* Something of the structure could still be seen in the first half of the iiine^ 
teenth century, and its mins were worked over for tlie sculpture which is now in the 
British Museum and various otlier collections in Europe.** The map printed by Sir Jolm 
Gardiner Wilkinson in 18] 5 as a Topographical Survey ofThchti shows the position of the 
columns of a large and smaller hypostylc hall in the mound of debris known as the Kom 
cl Heiuui, which Ues on the western edge of the culdvadon, about half way between die 
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R^ies^krum and Mcdint!t Habu. Other stoned could sdll be $ccti between the mound and 
the Colossi* There was evideudy a long avenue of statues Itcrc, but it is now impossible 
to guess what other stnictuies stood in this mtcrvetiing space ot over i.ooo feet* There 
was litde left which would appear to repay sptematic excavaticjn when Sir Flinders 
Petrie published his Six Thcb^^ Temples in 1896^ hnt the ate continued to produce an 
occasional piece of sculpture or an inscripdon- That this temple formed a culminating 
pobit in die taste for ostetiiadoiL! bnildiikg which had been growing in Dynasty XVIII 
is made e^ndent by the seated limestone group, aj feet high, of Amenhotep lllj Tiy, aiid 
three daughters in the Cairo Museum. This has been reconstructed &om pieces found by 
Darcisy in the neighbourhood of Mcdinet E-Iabu and must have omamenteJ the 
approach to the temple, on the south side, w^bere a road led to the palace of Amen¬ 
hotep III.^ 

Some of the sculpture &om die mortuary templCp like die seated figure in ihc BridsI^ 
Museum ^ or others which seem to have been identical to die lioness-headed Scfchtuet 
statues with wliich die king filled his Temple of Muc at Kacoak,*^ represent a pcrfccdy 
conventional development of the stjde of the earlier part of the Dynasty. There is a 
Tcminiscencc of the rather heavy features of some of the faces of Amenliotep S, The 
emphasis is on balk and solidirt' wlikh replace the wiry strength of Tuthmosid times, 
and dicrc is litde suggestion of the delicacy of the younger heads of Amenhotep son of 
Hapu or the attempt at individualization in his portrait as an old man (Plate 114B), 
However, there are odicr heads, the most striking of which are those in the British 
Museum (Pbte 114c) and in Boston,*^ where a markedly new stylizadon of the facial 
planes is immediately apparent. They are cut in brownish mottled quartzite (often called 
hard sandstone) and probably come (totn the mortuary temple, although die Boston 
piece (20I inches high) is fiom a smaller statue than the other {46 inches high). The 
rather sharp joining of the farial planes with their pronounced curves, the exotic toudi 
lent by die long, narrow eyes and full lips, drawn up at die comers of tlic mouth, begin 
to suggest something of that quahty which startles us so in the early colossi of Amen¬ 
hotep IV [Plate T2 Sa)* 

Two headless standing black grajiite figures, a Uitlc over life size, that ccrtaiuly came 
from the mortuarj^ temple, and a small statuette, also headless, present the king in a new 
fashion Here it is a question of the soft, ftt fonn ixndci: a long robe with sleeves and 
the slackness of the pose with the hands folded in fiont of die body. There is the sauie 
suggestion of relaxed indolence as appears on the Amama stela, where Amenliotep is 
shown seated at a table of food with his arm thrown aiouud the shoulders of Queen Tiy 
(Plate 128). Although diis rchef is often described as representing the king as a sick, 
tired old man, there is litde or no indication of age in the fiice. Tlie king simply seems 
fatter and more listless than in hh beautiful little ebony figure in the Brookl)'ii Museum 
(Plate 114 a). The iiiscriptioii on the base of this statuette calls the king * Lord of Festivals 
in the House of Rqoidng\+* which would seem to indicate that at least his second 
Heb-Sed of the thirty-fourth year had been celebrated in the festival hall of his palace in 
western Thebes which bore this name. He was thus an elderly man nearhig the end of 
his reign* In looking at dih wotiderfiilly fashioned small piece we are rentinded of the 
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youthful figures of Amciihotcp son of Hupu, who had reached old age when they were 
iiiadc. The delicate modcllitig of the small wood carving, which is a lirtic under 1 1 mdics 
in height, hints at the corpulence of the stone figures without stressing it- 
The plump, rounded face of the king presents a decided contrast to tlie large heads, 
although somcdiing like their sharply joined planes is to be found in a slightly larger 
ebony head in the Berlin collection which has been artiibutcd to Queen Tiy (Plate 117). 
Like a number of otlier small precious objects of the Lie Eighteenth Dwiasty, diis appar¬ 
ently comes &om a royal residence in the North at Gurob, near the entrance to the 
Fa)Tjm.^ The eyes and ey^ebrows -were inlaid, as in her husband’s statuette, where they 
were of opaque glass* Like his gilded skirt and the details of the Blue Crown, precious 
materials Itnvc been tuicd here for accessories. The ear-ring is of gold and lapis lazidi, 
and the headcloth has been altered by a covering of pLster and linen in which were 
closely set small blue beads. This luxurious combination of expensive materials is in 
kcqjing with the gorgeous decoration of die furniture and sin;dl ornamental objects of 
the period. However* small as is the scale of these wooden carvings, we seem to have in 
them, as in the aged face of Amenhotep son of iiapu (Plate 11411), an attempt at in- 
dividuahty in portraiture of a kind which we found in the Old and Middle Kingdomi , 
but which has so far not appeared in Dynasty XVIII. "While the deep fiirrows from the 
nose to tlie comers of the full bps and die sharp indentatioD from the brow to die hca vy- 
lidded, narrow eyes arc employed by the sculptors at Amaftia, they arc combined in the 
structure of Tiy "s face to produce the imprcss.ton of an individual which is at the same 
time in keeping with other representations of the Queetu^ 

Tile face of the Brooklyn statuette of the king suggests die actual features which 
formed a basis for the facial type of the large sculpture and reliefs. It bears a considerable 
resemblance to a life^izc plaster head (PLtes T i:2”3) from the workshop of the sculptor 
Tuthmosis at Tell el Aimrm which lias been identified as Amenhotep IIL*^ In spite of 
the pcoblems presented by the group of sculptor s modds with which this was found , 
one tends to beheve that this face is a hkencss of that king. As in die case of several other 
pieces in this group, it is thought to have been cast from a mould taken from a statue, 
bur certainly no statues have survived from die end of the Bightceuth Dyiiasty which 
present the lifo-like qualities of the plaster casts from Amoma (PLtes 132-6). h 1 ms been 
argued from close cxaitiinafion of the pieces in Berlin diat heads modelled in cLy formed 
the basis for the casts, although some of them certainly look like death-masks, and it is 
still maintamed that they could have been made from impressions taken from the face 
of a living or dead person*'*^ Assuming that this particular head is cast from a cLy model, 
it might have served as a guide for the making of the statues of Amenhotep III which 
are represented in the twelfth year of Akhenaien’s reign standing between die colnmiis 
of a court in a building called the Sunshade of Tiy/’ and apparen tly erected in honour 
of the visit to Aniama of die mother of Akhcnaien. h does not appear to represent the 
king in his lost yean ^ and may have been kept for some time, thus bringing up die 
quesdon of whctlicr such models were already used for sculpture under Amenhotep 111 , 
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THE PALACE OF AMENHOTEP III AND NEW 
KINGDOM DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


We have seal that it vv as impossible to gain a clear idea of the doci^tic arcbitccturc of 
the Old Kingdom from the few preserved ground-plans of buildings^ which were 
generally concctncd with the administradon of the ccmcicricSp and &om die highly 
schematized pictures on the walls of tombs. The material was more abundant for the 
Middle Kingdom, with the very instructive towu-site of Kahuii^ which served the 
Pyramid of Sesostris U at Lahun in Dynasty Xll, supplemented by' the as yet itisuffi- 
ciendy studied material &om the cataract forts. Models of buildings are very hclpfulp as 
is the that the Middle Kingdom artist began to mate a mote varied use of archi¬ 
tectural details to accompany the groups of figures in his wall-scenes+ This gradual 
expansion of scoiic accessories gathered momaittim in the New Kingdom, when we 
find remarkable attempts to portray architecture and its physical setting. However diffi^ 
cult this may be for the modem mind to undctstandi as in the case of the many repre¬ 
sentations of the royal palace and temples at Tell el Amama which have proved so 
puzzling wlicn compared feature by feature with the actual excavated remains of these 
builduigSp nonetheless it is an immense stride forward In the recording attempts of an. 
extraordinarily observant people and provides us with an inconiparably richer picture 
of the way in which they Uved. 

For the first time in Dynasty XVlII we can examine the actual structure in which the 
tov^il famil y lived. At Thebcs we can look into the handsomely decorated bed-chamber 
of Amenhotep Ul, or see how at Amama in Middle Egypt the official residence of 
Akhcnaicn was laid out hi reJation to a city- Ac the little known site of Deir cl Balks, on 
die edge of the western desert^ across die river from the important town of Coptos*some 
yo miles north of Thebes and hardly 10 miles from Dendcrah, there were two palaces 
of a type otherwise unknown (Figures 51 and 5a)- Both have preserved the fonnda- 
tinn!i for a high central ftructure, accompanied by coluimied courts on a lower level. 
The effect pfi^uced is that of a tower or keep.. The Nordicm Palace lies on a low mound 
inside a rectangular walled enclosure about 500 feet wide and probably twice that long.- 
The southern budding occupies an area yij feet by 144 feet on the top of a high projec¬ 
tion of the desert hills. No enclosure wall was found, but the sturdy foundations give 
even more the impresion of a fortified buildings A ivelLprcscrved staircase (Plate laoA) 
leading to the tipper level has no exact parallel in Egypt, although it is mminiscent of the 
stairs gi’i'ing access to the higher level of the chief building in the Middle Kingdom town 
of Kahuti and the stairway in the Kerma fort. In the area between the two Balks palaces, 
which are about half a mile apart, lay a small village with winding streets and a number 
of outlying g;roups of houses, one of which was immediately west of the North Palace- 
These outl)Tng houses Tvere evidentiy of the New Kingdom, but the village was earlier^ 
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Figure 51^ Delt cl BolLiSi South FaLce 


since into the tootns of the houses and atgainst cheif outside walls had been dug the 
graves of a cemecery of tht fiiat lulf of Dynasty XVIII. The burials were accompanied 
by scarabs of kings anil other well-known persons &om the rei^ of Ahmosc to at least 
that ofTuthmosh IH.^ Ajar-scaling of King Ahmosc was found in the North Palace, and 
it is hard to escape the impression that here was a settlctncnt which had a particularly 
important period of occupancy in the early part of Dynasty XVIll ami diminished in 
hnportancT about the time of Amenhotep Ill- 




t^gufc 3a. Deix cl Bulljs, Noith Pjlacc 
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The records of tile excavadons at Deif el Balks leave maay questions unanswered. 
Howcvct„ the massive structure of the southern palace is strikingly impressive (Figure 
51Its broad staircue, fUnktd by a smaller secondary one, rises from the lower level of 
the eastern portion of the building which at fir^t glance would appear to be a largtt 
almost square court. However, this was a liall with the roof supported by closdy placed 
columns, presumably of wood, on round stone bases. These are better preserved otithc 
westem side, but others were still in porition farther east^ and these rested on a mud floor 
apparently laid over a series of brick foundadon comparcmcKts inside a thick retaining 
wall and rcsembimg the system of foundadon compartments which supported the upper 
storey of the building. It will be seen from the section of the structure tliat the outer 
wall was denuded to floor level, so diat nothing can be determined concerning the cn-- 
trances to this halL The upper portion of the building may have formed a platform on 
which were erected several snialler buildings, although it is more probable that there 
was a scri^ of rooms inside a thick outer wall, perhaps in several storeys. It will be 
observed that the secondary northern staircase docs not reach as high as the broad main 
one, but it may have turned in a smallci stair-well to reach the same level- The unique 
nature of a broad flight of steps used tnonumentally should be cuiphast^cd. Egy^^pdan 
Staircases art purely utilitarian and generally narrow, fitted into the plan without appar¬ 
ently any tliought as to the effk:t they might produce. Something of this character is 
retained here, since the stair-well is approached at a right angle up a few steps set in a 
rather tiarrow doorway, while the secondary narroTv flight of stairs again spoils the 
impressiveness of the broad flight which must have been hidden when the outer wall 
was preserved. 

The denudation of the outer slopes of the low mound on which the northern pakce 
stood prevented the recovery of the whole of the plan and left only the base of the vralls 
of some of the outer rooms, so chat the position of doorways was not determined (Figure 
5a). However, there is again the use of large halls with their roofs supported by many 
oolumns on stone bases, grouped round a roughly square ccnttal block of unconnected 
long compartments. The walls were preserved to a considerable height, and traces of 
wooden roofing and some elements from an upper storey were recovered. The evidence 
was complicated by the existence of badly preserved Koman remains in the top level 
The excavator's impTesaion was tliac this was a tower-like structure wliich rose above 
the surrounding balls, but that the compartments were not filled as foundations, riuce 
they were roofed with wood and might have been some kind of magazines or cellars. 
If this were the case* it is difficult to see bow they" could have been entered. Tlie southern 
entrance system is fairly clear, but since it lies rather far from the wall of the outci: en- 
dosufe, in which no gates were prcscrvcdi its cotuiexion with this is obscure. In the 
paved northr-south corridor, which seems to introduce tliis southern entrance, were 
recovered the rather miserable vodges of a wall-painting which nonetheless invokes 
something of the warlike spirit of the early Eighteenth Dynasty* Only two fragments 
with the head of a male figure and a pair of battle-axes were sketched in the records, but 
iliff)' suggest a fcpresctitation of the palace guard and seem a most suiuhle decoration for 
such a building (figure 5 j a). They can at least be added to the meagre evidence for the 
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clcccradon of Egyptian secular buildings, as can a fragment of a seated goddess, evi¬ 
dently facing a similar figuxe, from a private house west of the pakce (figorc 53B). It is 
unfortunate that the denuded condition of tliese New Kingdom houses at Ddi cl Balias 
makes tlieix plans so difficult to understand as Ehey were rccordcsi. They are larger and 
more elaborately laid out than the very simple houses of the earlier village which must 
have beenmhabited by people like those who dwelt in the workmen's quarter of Kahtin, 
The New Kingdom houses have an irregular disposition of the rooms which has Hrtle 
resemblance to the compact tripartite arrangement of the Amanta house. 

These hinldings at Deir cl Balks are most intriguing, aud it is not easy to suggest dieir 
purpose. One could surmise that the southern building on tlie hill may have already been 
established in the Middle Kingdom to domimte the road on the Denderah side of the 
fiver in the iinportaut Denderah-Coptos district. The walled midctice round which 
grew up a small town might have bear an expansion of tills smalier instalbdon, but the 
present remains ou botli sites suggest a sLmuitaneous occupation in the early New King¬ 
dom and sccm, on the evidence of the meagre facts at present available, to form a part 



Figure 53* Dcir d Balk* paiiuuigs: (a) NcJtth Pakcej (fl) privalc house 


ot the Theban expausion accompanying the successful war against die Hyksos. Possibly 
this could be connected with the building activities of Alimose and Aincnhotcp I, again 
rather scantily preserved, farther north at Abydos. 

It is an entirely different matter when we turn to the fascinating examples of 
Eighteeuth^Dynasty domestic architecture displayed in the Palace of Amenhotep 111 at 
Tiicbcs and at Tell el Atnama, the new capital city founded by Ms son Ameuhotep IV 
(AkheTiaten)p It is true that we are again faced with the problem of denudation leaving 
no more thm ground-pkm to be studied, but long-extended, p ain s takin g excavation 
has recovered inn umer able precious vestiges of structural details and decoration. The 
hazards of incompletely published records have to be faced. The occasional heavy rains 
in Uppet Egypt have long since worn away the low brick tvalU to dint outlines of 
structures that now resenible what appeared on the nineteen th-century plans of Wilkin¬ 
son andLepsius more than they do the buildings as they looked when &eshly excavated. 
Today the rare visitor to Amama is generally disappointed by what little can be seen. 
Even the practised eye finds it hard to undentand the vestiges of buil ding s or to over¬ 
look tile senseless liacking out of pieces from the tomb walls, where time has also caused 
much of the plaster coating and patcMng to fall away and nearly all the colour to 
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disappearThere still reimim ttue rather wild beatity of the dcsolatr^ sandy pbin \%ith 
its tndrclmg clifis and the narrow fringe of green GLilrivatcd land along the river- 

Even fewer visitors ai Thebes stray south of the tourist-freq^nmeed temple of 
liamesses IH at Medinct Habti to look at the site of the Palace of AmenhoCep HL If they 
do, they will probably be attracted there not by the dim outlines of the palace bnildings, 
blit by the huge mounds thrown tip from a lake nearly two miles long whkh, so the 
king tells us on a commcnioTative scarab, he began to construct for Queen Tiy at the 
end of his eleventh year. Fortunately, as at Arnama, the plans^ drawings, and other 
records^ as wcU as tlte actual elements of dceomdon and objects recovered in excavation, 
give us an adequate impression of these buildings, Moceover^ by an accident of preserva¬ 
tion it was possibie to photograpb fallen ceiling paintings in conjunction with existing 
remains of cerUin of the rooms to give a more imnicdiaTC impressiou of the natnre of 
the structure and its decoration than seems to have been possible at Aniama, where so 
much lias to be convej^d by restored drawings. Much work, unhappily, was done at 
both sites before it had become the generai rule to make a thorough photographic 
record.^ Darcssy's brief descriprion of the portion of the main Palace of the King which 
he somewhat sketchily investigated is not easy to correlate with the descriptions and 
illustrations given by Tytus, or wth the more complete records made later. 

The site is called Malkata, and die whole group consisted of a number of large, 
rambling buildings fediig on huge courts or parade-grounds and stnjtig out for a dis¬ 
tance of nearly half a mile on the w est side of the lake now cdlcd Birkct Habu [Figure 
54)* It lay about a mile south-west of the Funerarj' Temple of Amenhoiep HI and must 
liAvc been cannected with it by a roadway and probably other structures. All that now^ 
remains is a causeway bounding the palace on the west over which runs the modem 
track to Erment+ There was an entraiice firom this causeway through a gateway on the 
west into the big court which was adjoined by the principal apartmenis of the palace as 
well as vaiions administrative buildings [Figure 54)..The eastern part of the enclosure, 
between the Palace of the King, wliich formed the chief structure in the centre of the 
souihem side, and the great mounds thrown up in the construction of the late, has been 
badly weathered away and is now encroached upon by culdvadom Little can therefore 
be determined about this frontage on the lake ot its entrances. One wonders how the 
builders can have dealt with these unsightly embankments of earth that even now stand 
up to a considerable hdght like small hills. 

Many jar-Ubcls show that the structure referred to as the Palace of the King (Figure 
jj) must have been built as early as the eigludi year of die ndgn of Amenhotep m and 
before the pleasure-lake for Queen Tiy wiis begun in Year 11, At the northern end of the 
site was a chapel of Amon and the late buildings accompanying it. There was a huge 
audience pavilion near the centre of the sice. South of this and arranged round the great 
court lay the blocks of buildings forming four loosely coimcctcd palaces: the North 
Palace, the South Palace, the Palace of tlie King, and the Middle Pakce, Adjoining the 
last and the west gate, in the south-west comer of die enclosure, a sciiei of houses was 
grouped round a larger dwelling. These apparently accommodated the vMer and served 
as residences and offices for other high offidah. Incongruously a \'illage area' of small 
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habitadom for palace workniea lies in the middle of the area, betweea parade-ground 
or great court and audience pavilion and adjoining the v^cst end of the North Palace. 
Anotlicr such village lay beyond the rubbish mouni^ by the soutlicm enclosure walL 
It has been suggested that the South Palace (lo) (lower left comer of figure 35) may 
have belonged to Queen Hy, It has been only partially excavated, due to die cnctoach- 



Figuxt J5. Molluta, PaLice of the (Cmg ard South Palicr 


ing cultivation on the cast, but repeats on a minor scale die pillared hall with throne dais 
and surrounding living quarters of the harem of the king’s palace. Somewhat similar 
apartments were found in the central part of the long, narrow North Palace, The 
southern strip of this building consists of a long series of servants* quarters bounded on 
all sides by a corridor. One would expect this to be connected with the Palace of the 
King by a wing mniung across die east side of the great court to form a f^ade facing 
the west gate. Nothing is preserved here, and instead of a monumental entrance to the 
audience-rooms of that palace, the xnain access is through a wide corridor running east¬ 
wards from the Middle Palace (Figures J+-3). 
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One looks tii vain (ot an organized plan of the whole of tliis vast, rambling pile* 
Anyone fiiiiiliar with the old Ottoman Palace on Sarai Point in Istanhiii i$ remijided of 
its succession of high-walled contts^i the Ubyruithine tangle of the Harem apartments^ 
and the various kiosks set somewliit hapliazardly in gardens. There was a very limited 
use of stone foe colunm bases, door-sills, and die flooring of baths. The consDUodon was 
in mud brick with wooden columns and roofing beams. In this me of wood and brick. 
Amenhotep 111 was evidently following an established tradition in domesde architecture^ 
The lavish use of stone by liis son in the state apartments of the Amama palace seems to 
have been an iimovarion. Possibly Akhenatcn may have attempted to strengthen his 
newly taken political and religious posidon by an exceprional efib tt to surround his per¬ 
son with splendour. The Central Palace at Amama is laid out along more monumental 
lines, with a striking succession of state apartments on a strictly symmetrical scheme 
(Figure 66]* The North Palace at Atmma (Figure 64) also shows this applicadon of 
formal regularity on a large scale. Even more dearly than the main palace in the town, 
it gives the impression of having been built ail at once according to a preconceived plan. 
We should expect this to produce a balanced regularity of features in domestic archi¬ 
tecture, as it had in temples and tombs, and we have seen that this was so in the Middle 
Kingdom houses ot Kahun which were all laid our as part of one project. The same is 
true at Amama, where the use of one group of contractors was responsible for a marked 
similarity in the plans of the houses. In the palace of Amenhotep UI, certain basic 
features are repeated &om one building to another, but no fixed scheme had been 
evolved for the grouping of the various units that grew up somewhat haphazardly 
over a period of years. The separate elements provide m with the first recognizable 
examples which we have of the living quarters and state apirtments of the New Eing- 
dotn. They are found again at Amama and in the small p^ces attached to the funerary 
temples of Oynasdes XIX and XX (see p+ 220) as well as in the palace of Meienptah 
at Memphis.^ 

The actual living quarters were better preserved in tlie Malkata Falacc than at 
Amama, except in the separate buildings called the Royal Estate there. Even in die 
harem quarters at Amama one tails to find the roonis in which the ladies of die house¬ 
hold are shown Innnging in the tomb pictures {Figure 6SJ which so much resemble 
the suites of rooms arranged around die columned hall {4) in the Malkata harem 
(Figure 55). The house m the Royal Estate at Amama is scarcely more than a very large 
edition of one of the private houses, and it is easy to imagine the king sharing it with his 
wife and daughters in tnuch the same informal fiishion In which they arc shown in the 
numerous pictures of thdr family life. This close personal reladonship reflects the mutual 
esteem and companionahip which Akhenaten^s patents,. Amenhotep Ill and Tiy, seem 
to have shared. On the other hand, it is dear from the Amama letters that both these 
kings contracted polidcal marriages with ladies from abroad. These women, and most 
certahily others, must have been housed in considerable state in one of the Malkata 
buildings and at Amama cither m the harem of die official palace or in some portion of 
the building which has not been discovered* Ac Thebes the most important of these 
ladies perhaps occupied the suites of rooms around the long, columned hail in die Palace 
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of the King {Figure 55). This portion of die smicture is connected with the mote public 
pans of the budding only by a. single entrance. It contained at the bach the private 
apartments of the King, Perhaps Queen Tiy was housed in the only less sumptuous 
suite of rooms nearby in the early Souih Palace. 

The Amama letters give tvro intriguing references to the women of this household. 
In one case Ammhotep HI silences a complaint of the Kassite Xing of Babylon by 
pointing out * that when the Babylonian princess appeared, lined up wth Amenhocep's 
ocher wives, the messengers which Kadashman Enlil had sent to see how his sister was 
faring did not know her well enough to cccognke her* Again Tushritta of Mitanni,® 
wnring to Ahlienaten, recounts how pleased Amenhotep 111 was with his marriage to 
the Mitannian Princess Tadukhepa. The mesaengen from her &ther were caused to 
enter the building which bd to Taduhhepa, where they left presents and were rewarded 
in turn by gold which Amenhotep bad given the princess to distribute. One would like 
to think of this as raking place in one of the several audience halls which approach the 
private quarten on the plan in Figure 55. In view of tlie size of the Malkata group it is 
rather unlikely that Amenhotep HI had another such residence at Thebes, although there 
must have been older palaces there belonging to Kis predecessots* 

There were two of these large audience halls (t^ and a small one (3) at the north 
end of the Palace of the Xing (upper right comer of pbn. Figure 55). Each had a 
throne dais. The largest hall (i) was entered by a svide corridor that led in fifom the 
west and fomied the main entrance to the pakce. Another corridor runs straight south 
past tl^c second audience hall (a) to the columned ante-chamber of the great hall (4) of 
the haremu A side passage along one en d of the eastern suite of haiem apartments led to 
a short flight of steps which descended to a lower corridor. This bounded the king s 
palace on the east and gave access to the block of kitchens (9) and the South Palace (lo). 
East of the second audience Iiall, and entered through a large room and an ante-chamber, 
was a small room (3) with four columns and a base for a throne which was evidently 
used for more private receptions. This room* hke the second audience hall (3) and the 
harem quarters, had preserved a large part of its rich decoration. The gaily decorated 
brick dais had panned figures of bound captives on the floor and on the treads of the 
steps ^ and was surmounted by a wooden canopy. The gorgeous effect of these canopied 
thrones can easily be imagined from the tocib-paintiiigs of the period (Plates lojn and 
II A child^s chair whii the princess Sitamon probably used in one of the rooms of 
the Malkaia pabcc is a small replica of the kind of elaborately decorated ann-chair 
which served as a throne (Plate 123)* 

The plastered walls, ceilings, and floors of palace rooms were painted. The 
floors were decorated with a large composition better known from one of the columned 
halls of die harem of die Central Palace at Amama (p, 199)-^ Such floor-paintings were 
found at Malkata in the small audience chamber (3) and in the columned hall of the 
harem (4).^ The main elements of the composition were a central rectangle laid out to 
represent a pool and a wide border wndi growing plants and water-birds flying above 
them. At Amama figures of running and leaping ralves were mterspersed betweaa these 
thickets of greenery, and there was a more formal outer border with rather sdf bouquets 
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of flowers set between stands ^upporttng bowls heaped up with o&cings. The central 
area of the pond was coveted with rippled black lines, indicatuig water in which were 
pond-lilies, fish, and swimming ducla. The painted surface of the pond was broken at 
intcr\'als bv tlie drctilar bases of the stone colunins^ wliile at Amama a scrip down the 
centre of the room (the main way thtougii the rtsoin from the garden court to the next 
columned hall) had figures of bound captives like those on the steps of throne platforms. 

The various dements of this design could he combined in diJSerent wa^"s and parts 
used independently, as vras done with sections of die border patterns in tlie oddly 
arranged floor-spaces between the rectangular water-basins in the Maru Aten precinct at 
Amama.® Such small panels with calves leaping among papyrus plants or stands support¬ 
ing bowls of food were used on the taiiUs of the mud supports for shelves in the score- 
rooms of the women^s apartments at Malkata (Plate 122. A and b) and on the wall- 
spaces between the cubicles in the colonnade round the garden court in die north harem 
of the Central Pakce at Amama. Similar motifs drawing upon plant, animal, and insect 



hfc were employed on a smaller scale on the charming glared tiles used iu wall decora- 
tioii at Amama {p. 199)- They arc cvidoutly a development of this ftecly rendered 
naturalistic-decorative painting that seems to have been invented for floors and carried 
over to minor wall-qjaccs. The omission of human figures helps to cxplaia an othcr^visc 
seemingly isolated masterpiece^ the wall fticac of the ' green room* of the garden court 
of the North Palace at AmamA which makes the same use of birds and plants 
(Plate 129 a). 

Other decorative elements, such as dadoes » door-ftaines, and the floral borders at the 
top of walls, seem more formalt as do in general the elaborate combinations of geometric 
plant and bird-forms of the r ei ling s. In these cciliug designs the curved line predomin¬ 
ates in spirab (Plate 121 a) and interweaving panems, and the naturalistic clement has 
penetrated to provide us with one of the Egyptian painicrb most ambitious attempts at 
a kind of iflusionistic effect in the bodies of fl)'mg pigeons in the ceiling of one of the 
harem rooms (Place riiB). The dadoes of many of the rooms have a fake^loor pandhug 
such as wc Saw in the Twelfth-Dynasty chapel of Ukh-hotep IH at Mcir (Plate 7^)^ An 
otherwise unknown dcsigu with 2 whiteband undulating agaiust a darker ground appears 
often at the base of the walls, as in the ante-chamber of the small audience hall (figtirc 
56) and the king^s bedroom (S) (Plate 120B, Rgurc 58). in the first case a strip of the 
commonly used flower rosettes separates it from a frieze of danritig JJes figures such as 
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ate known from Ramessidc wall-paintings in the Dcir cl Mcduifh village (Bgiue 
57, A, c, and d), on a painted Dynasty XVIH jar ftotn this village (Hgure 57B) “ and 
on furniture from the tomb of the parents of Queen Tiy,^ Paired naked figures of this 
popular household god also form a fiieze on the west wall of the king's bedroom, where 
they are placed above a senes of brge amuletic signs for ‘life* (Ankh) and' protoetton* 
{ 5 (i) set between fatsc-door panels'* (Figure 58), Bes often holds this 5cKsign and is fie- 



A 





D 


Figutc 57. Dtif cl McJincli, Bn fignnrs 


qucntly accompoaied by another protecting spirit of the house, the hippopotamus god¬ 
dess ThucriSt who presided over childbirth. They appear together on the back of the 
chair of the Princess Sitaiiion (Plate 123). Ees was a genial bearded tn^rure partly 
human in fotm^ but with the tail, mane, and cars of a lion. He is often shown dancing 
and playing a tambourme, and lie watched over toilet arddes and dress. His own cos¬ 
tume has foreign touches. Sometimes he wears a panther-skin skirt, but more often a 
Syrian kilt**^ 

There ii very little evidence for the scenes on the upper part of the walk, but on the 
west wall of the second audience hall {2) a large Ggute of a court lady with an elaborate 
head-dress of flowers stood above the red, blue, and white panelling of die dado* Only 
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ngure j!L Eedroam of Amcoliotcp IH, dado 


part of her head (figure jp) and knee were preserved, and part of die doral &icze which 
ran round tlic top of the wall** hx this ssmic lull* on the wall behind the throne plat- 
fonn^ there was a painting of wild animnls in die desert wdiich Daressy describes rather 
incomprehensibly as having a bbek-ant^white bull nmning across luomitams indicatjcd 
by blue, yellow, and red undulating bands scattered with red rosettes on the blui^ ground 
and blue rosettes on the red- The ceiling was painted with flying vnltnres^ as in the badly 
destroyed first audience hall the hall of the Harem and the king^s bedroom 
(Rgure 6 o£), 



Figure $9. Head of Court bdy 
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The private apaitinents of tht king consisted of a long, columned hall (4) with a 
throne room ), at the hack of which opened a bath (6) and an ante^hamher (7} to the 
king’s bedroom (8) (Figure 55), On each side of the hall there were four suites of 
rooms for tlie chief ladies of the haieoi. The Soor of the hall was painted to represent a 
pool in the manhes, and the ceiling had a design of flying vnliures. Pieces of a wooden 
lotus flower and two buds were found which ■were probably part of one of the capitals 
of the wooden columns. Tytus describes a painting of the king seated on his throne, on 
the sides of which captives were represented. This was evidently on one of the flanking 
south walls of the Hall which gave a private character to tlie throne room but at the 
same time allowed people assembled in the hall to ■view the king through the wide door 
in the centre. So enthroned he would have been framed by paintings of Itinaseif seated 
in state such as we know &oai private tombs of the period, ■where they flank the en- 
trance to the muer hall (Plates 107B and 113). Thus even in the most indmate part of 
the paLcc the decoradon maintained in a formal manner the naagnificcncc of the king’s 
presence. 

The excavator’s desetipdon of the fragments of this painting touches upon an interest¬ 
ing stylistic point. According to him the execudcui of the draiving was so free from 
restraint as to appear almost caricature. Tytus was fairjh ar with the floor^^aindngs of 
die Maru Aten prednet at Amama and describes their style ovcr-cmphatically as ‘the 
ontcome of licence run riot’. He observed that the floor-paintings which he found were 
executed in the more careful manner of those in the centml palace at Amama. However, 
Petrie noticed a shift ftom careful to sketchy work in die two halves of the best- 
preserved of these palace floors. The same diflcrcncc appears in the floor of the small 
audience room at Malkata, where the central rectangle shows careful, detailed drawing, 
like that of the pigeons on Pbte 121E or the frieze of the * green room’ at Amama (Plate 
lagA), wliile die borders are treated sketchily like the plants and animals on Plate 122, A 
and B, and those of the Mam Aten floora. In ^ct, bo^ at Thebes and at Amama, the 
same group of painters seems to have employed both methods of bmshwork in treating 
these naturalistic rqjrcscntatlons of plants and animals on floors, ceilings, and muinr wall- 
spaccs. Akbcnaten must have carried some of these men on to Amnma with him The 
same skill in imitating the texture of surfaces displayed in the papyrus thicket with its 
birds in the ‘ green room' is to be found in the Oxford painting of the princesses (Figure 
69). Here, however, it is die new approach to the representation of the human 
which first strikes the eye as so very different from that found in the finest work of the 
private tombs of the reign of AmenJiotep El (Plate 107B) or die fragmentary court lady 
in the Malkau paUce (Figure jp). Except for the description quoted above, there is no 
evidence that this nciv freedom in the treatment of the human figure had entered into 
painting m the time of Akhenaten’s father. It is possible, of course, that the south wall 
of the harem Iiall might have been redecorated after tl)c death of Amctihotep HI, but iu 
die absence of actual samples of the painting further speculation seems useless. 

South of the throne room arc three long chambers forming the personal quarters of 
the king. The largest of these (g) was a bath widi a stone slab in die comer. The richly 
decorated room on the right w-as the royal bedchamber (8). It was approached through 
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1 robing^room with equally liandsonie paindugs, Petrie rccognked long ago that the 
prcscDce of the raised platform in a recess mdicated a. bedroom. It was found first in the 
Urge houses at Kahun of the Twelfth Dynasty and appears in most of die houses at 
Ainama. Perliaps a kind of wind-chute raised over an opening in die roof above the 
recess to catch the breeze in hot weather,** The bed placed on the platform of this recess 
must have been of wood with caiv'ed ie^ and a foot-board, like those found in the tomb 
of Tut-ankh-amon or in that of the parents of Queen Tiy, 

The ceiling of the chamber, which, not including the recess, was about aj feet long 
by 15 feet wide^ was covered with a painting consisting of a row of vulturts inside a 
border of rosettes and a band of chequer pattern (Figure ( 5 oe). As the roof collapsed, the 
painted piaster turned in its fall so that a good deal of the design was found lying face up, 
With the portion adlicring to the west wall of the amulet flieze and w^avy-lined pattern 
of the dado under the dancing Bes figures, the room produced a remarkably vi\dd 
impression when first found {Plate i2ob). The name and titles of Amenhotep III were 
inscribed in bands of hieroglyphs between the outstreched wing^ of die great birds^ 
The vulture, hkc the falcon Horus and the cobra goddess Buto, was especially associated 
with royalty, being the ancient goddess Nekhbet of the Upper Egyptian sanctuary of 
ElKab. 

Again in die ante-chamber, or robing-rootn. there had fallen face upwards a coiiridet- 
abte portion of a magnificent ceiling with bull's heads set in the interstices of an inter-- 
locking spiral design (Plate 12 Tiiis ceiling belongs to a group of Egyptian spiral 
composidons which resemble tho^e in the palaces of Knossos in Crete and on the main¬ 
land of Mycenean Greece at Tiryns, Mycctiac, and Orchomcnos* These Aegean 
examples do not, however, contain bull's lieads,^* They show a broadly flowing sweep 
of interweaving spirals complicated by rich plant forms apparendy originally derived 
from Egypt, The macvcHously hucgr.itcd Egyptian designs of Dymasty XVTII have 
thrown off the srifl'^ tight quality whicit diey Iiad m the early part of the Dynasty 
(p, 144, Plate roz 4 )* Bull's heads are rather mfrequendy used in these designs. They 
appear first in the reign of Tuthmosis IV in a poorly integrated pattern between two 
rows of running spirals, Tltis came from the collapsed barrel vault of wliat seems to 
have been die chapel of a private house bcfhind the mortuary temple of Tuthmosis 
This pattern was repeated again in the Dcir cl Medineh tomb of Khai-inherer 
(No. 359) which has preserved one of the rich collections of such designs in OvTiasty 
XX, another being in the tomb of Iniiseba (No, 65), 

Contemporaneous with the richly developed derigns of the palace of Amcnhoicp HI 
is one where scarabs take the place of the bulfs hcads,^* This sumptuous ptec-e of decora¬ 
tion is like auodier with bull's heads, grasshoppers, and volutes in the tomb of Nefer- 
hotep of the reign of Horemheb,^ Under Ramcsscs EX. the bull s head appears once 
niore in one of the series of elabotatc panels in die tomb of Imiseba.^ 

Wc have seen that the buHV head was used as a motif on the Ahmosc dagger at the 
beginning of Dymsiy XVHl (Plate S^n), and it appears with a rosette between the horns 
on the cup carried by the Ctetan envoy in the tomb of Scrunut of die reign of Hatshep- 
sut (Plate i02D). Actual Aegean examples occur on the magnificent metal vessels of the 
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first half of the fourteenth centnr)' B.c. ftoin Dcndra in the Argolid and Eiikomi in 
Cyprus.^ In the Mitanni palace at Nu^i in northern Mesopotamia there are similar 
bull 1 heads in a fneie which employs Egyptian Hathor heads, voluted plants, and 
grotesque male masks,** 

To return to the disposition of the harem quarters in the palace of Amenhotep lU, 
four suites of rooms were arranged on each side of the columned hah (4) and the throne- 
room (5) to make a compact symmetrical plan (Rgxnc 55), This contrasts with the 
somewhat irregular placing of the state apartnients whiclt we have examined to the 
north of this block. The suites are idcndcal, except that die two on the north arc more 
spacious than the otlier six. Plate 12ZA is a view looking south-west across the north- 
western group of rooms. In the foreground is one of the painted brick supports for 
shelves which ran along the sides of the scomge-room* It shows a bull calf and a clump 
of papyrus, Papyrm Sowot arc paiuied on the end of the support. Another of these 
paintings With a leaping calf was preserved on the support adjoining the door to the 
robu^-room in the southernmost suite (Plate I22 b). The end in this case had a stand 
with food.“ One of the decayed wooden shelves had a cavetto cornice modelled in mud 
plaster along the edge, and broken pottery was found undmieatK^ Heavier articles 
could be pushed under the shelves and linen and clothing placed on top. The other suites 
had similar storage-rooms except that the smaller apartments lacked the row of light 
columns which supported the roof m the northern suites. The main sitting-room had a 
brick dais for a chair set against the wall (Plate tz2a). It was mteced from die columned 
hall through a ccM^m which had a raised platform of stone with a small drain for water 
to run ofFinto a stone receptacle set m the floor. Thb was perhaps a place for the storage 
of wratet-jars radier tlian a bath. There were two rooms behind the living-room, tlie 
smaller one serving as a bedroom and the other as a dressing-room, since it usually com¬ 
municates with die long corridor for the storage of clothes and household articles. In the 
two northern apartments it served as an ante-chamber to a bedroom. Ceiling paintings 
were found in these robing-roonis in the western suites, the most mtercstmg being the 
one with flying pigeons from the uordteni apartmmt on this side (Plate 12 ib). Attention 
has already been called to the way in wliich a sense of roundness has been given to the 
bodies by the stippling of the upper parts,® The ceilings of die other robmg-rooms were 
somewhat less carcfrilly executed, Tbat in the next suite had a pattern of flying ducks, 
like those wliich join on to the top of the fragment with the pigeons,® w'hile the one 
further to the south simulated a trclhs wiih grapes. 

The central hail of the South Palace (10) had a ceiling painting with an mteriocldng 
sphal design* as well as another with a trefoil pattern combined with rosettes. Other 
similar designs arc dcsciibcd by Darcssy and illustrated by Tyttis, but their positions can¬ 
not be identified. There was a ceiling from another of the Malkata boildings which bad 
flying ducks and nests with young birds and eggs.^ All these combinations of compli¬ 
cated omanijcnt are known, with other variations, in Theban tomb-painting and some 
fragments of simiUr designs w'cre recovered at A mama. The grape arbour pattern w^as 
used in one of the halls of the Heb-Sed building of Semen ckhkara and in the Nortli 
Palace as well as in a number of die little garden shrines of private houses. Flying ducks 
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were found on a ceiling in tlie Roy^l Estate and in an unmual pavilion adjoining a house 
in the south-east quarter,^ 

The cdlktg paintings should be considered in rcladon to die structure of the roofing 
as observed by Ty tus and supplemented by architectural details at Atmtna, The simplest 
method of roofing was found well preserved in the small rooms of the workmen s vil¬ 
lage at Amaim. There the rough rimbers of the rafters were set close together and 
covered by a cross layer of small poles md twig 5 . Over this was placed matting on 



Figure 6o^ Etoiii ofmofs iuid ndlings; (a) anti (a) Tedl d Aiiiama:(d)-{p) Maikata. Pslscr of the King 


which rested a thick layer of mud (Figure 6 oa). Essentially the same method of roofing 
short spam in corridors and minor rooms was used in the palace of Amenhotep Hip 
except that the underside of the mattuig was plastered so that it and the rafters could be 
painted In more important rooms the rafters were concealed to provide a large expanse 
of flat ceiling for paintings. Light poles were Ushed under the rafters and mats tied to 
tile poles. This gave support for the mud filling of the roof and a layer of plaster on the 
underside of the matting provided a smooth surface for the paiutings (Figure 6 oc).^ 
Figure 6 ob is a suggested reconstruction for a comer of the ceiling paintiiig in the 
king‘5 bedroom p widi m chequer and rosette borders and the vultures vith out^read 
wings separated by bands of inscription giving the titles and name of Ametihotcp HI. 
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The big rafters in diis room had a span of some 17 feet and were evidently completely 
concealed, as were those hidden bdiind the spiral ceilmg with the builds heads in the 
adjoining tohing-room (Plate 121 a). In the columned hall of the harem, where Tytiis 
recorded these roofing detaiISp it seems that there must have been exposed architraves 
resting on the lotos-fiowcr capitah of the wocwlm coltmms and supporting the con¬ 
cealed roofing-dmbers. These ardiitraves probably tan the length of the room. A width 
of some t 6 feet was estimated for the wing-spread of the vnltores painted on the cdling. 
There was also part of a rosette border so that the design must have resembled that in 
the kmg*s bedchamber or in such examples as those in the passages of the tombs of 
Harnesses VI and Siptah/^ Such an uninterrupted Ikie of vultures down the ceiling of the 
central aisle seems to rule out cross architraves* 

The painted ceilings in the Theban roefe-cut tombs reflect what must have been a 
more commonly used system of exposed architraves and roofing-timbers such as we find 
in the Amarna house {Hgure 6ob)- At Amama the rafters were covered with plaster and 
painted red, while the ceiling compartments in between were generally given a flat 
colour. The main architraves which rested on the four columns of the central hall of 
such a house were decorated with a block pattern. A few geometric patterns were 
recovered which seem to have come &om the intervening ceiling spees.^ It is probable 
that, had more of the larger houses been better preserved, these ceiling paintings would 
have been fovmd to occur more frequently, since the Theban tombs indicate that they 
were common in the Eighteenth Dynasty* The cross-rafters left only small strips of flat 
ceiling for decoration, but the construction was cheaper than that employed im the 
Palace of Amenhotep ILL 
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Cultural changes seldom Jetid thcni&clvcs wcU to neat chronological atrangement, 
but the reign of AmcnJiotep IV (Akhenaten) presents an aggravating problem for any- 
one attcmptiTig to understand the course of his religious revoluriou with the accompany- 
iug efi^t which this had on the arts. There has been a growing tendency to accept the 
theory that the young king acted a^ co-regcut with his father during the crucial years in 
which a profound change occurred^ It is possible to trace earlier manifestations of this 
change and to see how in many details long^stablished pracrice continued under the 
new regime* The general imprcssioii is» nonetheless, one of an abrupt break witli tradi¬ 
tion. It is not surprising^ then, titat there was first a tendency to stress the revoliidonary 
character of Akhenaten's reform and then, in reaction» to place a contrary emphash 
upon the survival of old details in the new forms* However* until fiiitly recently, it was 
at least accepted that some sort of break occurred after a short period of experimentation 
at Thebes following upon the doth of Amenhotep HI, This was in the days when three 
tombs at Thebes, a few blocks from a shrine of the Aicn at Kamak, and a very limited 
number of monuments elsewliere^ provided decidedly meagre hints in xlic face of the 
overwlielming body of material from the ca pital wKidi Akhenatcn was known to liave 
founded at TcU cl Ajtnama at some time between the 4tli and 6tli year of his reign- Only 
a few keen observers stressed the significance of the Ameiihotep IV blocks which were 
first noted by Lepsiiis and Prisse d'Avennes in the last century and since 190a had been 
turning up iti the reconstruction work at Kamak.^ These have now reached an embarrass¬ 
ing number of thousandSt while hundreds of similar blocks liave been found at other 
sites,^ We have seen that a great deal of material has now become avaibble from die 
palace of Amenhotep III at Thebes, but it has also increased from further excavation at 
Amamap as well as from other sources such as the tomb of Tut-^aukh-amon. It is obvious 
tliat, since the publicadon of this vast aocuniuLition of material is far &om complctep any 
attempt to interpret it is a somewhat perilous enierprise. 

A broader view am be gained than there was some thirty yean ago in that rich period 
of Amama studies which followed the pre-war German excaviaons and the post-war 
rccogniticiti of the importance of the extraorduiary contents of the workshop of the 
Master Sculptor Tuthmosis at Aniamo^ It must be admitted that tltis view U still not as 
clear as one could wish, even though a great deal can be seen through the romantic haze 
that has always tended to grow particularly dense about the central figure of Akhenaten 
liimself. To no other nmp in Egyptian Iiistory has rcconstuiction been so lavishly 
applied by ingenious minds. As in the case of the events themselves* the monuments 
have taken on almost too concrete a form for the extremely ftaginentary elements 
which compose diem. Yet the parts of this whole exist in superabun dant quantity. An 
effort to apply a pracdcal, conimon-scnsc approach to this niatcrial is apt to foutidcri 
because there is an extravagant element here which defies cool analysis. 
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There is no doubt that the change came at Thebes. Suddenly diere is a transfoEnudon 
in the wav that the human figure is shown both in statmrv' and reliefs, [t is given new 
forms, new attitudes, and a different scttitig. We have seen in discussing the painting of 
the second half of the Eighteenth Dynasty and the domestic architecture as evinced by 
the Palace of Amenhotep TTl, that die tcchniq^ues, the rendering of plant and animal life, 
the details of house architecture and decoration, in fact all the minor dements for luxuri¬ 
ous living provided by the craftsman had already been developed. They were to con¬ 
tinue much the same. However, neither the persistence of this superftdally gay and 
charming show of wcakh and sophisticatiou, nor the maintenance of a basically Egypt¬ 
ian instinct for naturalism^ should blind us to a striJdngly diSerent atritude towards tlie 
rq>rcsentarion of human beings which reflects ideas expre^d in the writing of the time. 
It is here that the evidence from a few Theban tombs and the early relicls &om die Aten 
shrmc at Kamak have their imporraiice, because they betray tenrauve steps in the evolu¬ 
tion of a new style- The transformation comes with remarkable swiftness^ reminditig us 
in a way of the sudden rise of a new culture in E^ynasty I or the appearance of stone 
architecture in Dynasty III. However, in this later period appears a strange anomaly, if 
wc accept a co-regency covering the four important years before Akhcnaten left Thebes 
for Amarna. Instead of Imhotep serving King Zoser in evolving the new wonders of 
the Step Pyramid group, the dominant figure at this time of transition in Dynasty 
XVIII is Amenhotep son of Hapu who muse liavc held ccnaciously to the ideas behind 
the magnificent building schemes which he had controlled as Overseer of All Works for 
the old regime under Amenhotep III. Active in connexion with the first Heb-Sed of 
Amenhotep 11 h the son of Hapu, who was also called Huy, founded his ftmerary 
temple in die year 31. He was the only private person to whom a site was granted in the 
long line of royal temples that ran along the edge of the cultivation below the Theban 
Necropolis* He was among dtc donors of offerings to the second Sed festival in the year 
34 ^ and the reverence for his wisdom which endured into Lite times seems to imply 
that his counsch were heeded in the last years of Amenhotep ILL It is lutd to believe 
diat^ while !us influence prevailed, much progress could have been made in altering the 
old stvle. 

It is ccctainly to Amcolioicp IV that wc must attribute the stiuiulus of new Ideas. He 
must have had hdp in training liis artists along the new lines. There are some liints that 
he drew upon the old traditionai workshops, as indeed he must have done. Carved on 
the rocks at Aswan is a representation of the Chief Sculptor Bak who under the new 
king was followmg the same profession as had his fatlier Men under Amenhotep IIL 
TJiey were in turn charged with the work in the qtiarry at Gcbcl Ahmar near Cairo 
from which had come the quartaite for the Colossi of Memnon, The inscription tells us 
tltat Bak was the assistant whom his majesty, himself, had taught,'* 

Parennefer, in his tomb at Thebes (No. 18 S). calls himself Overseer of All the Worb in 
the Mansion of Aten (Hat Aten) wliich must be tlse new shrine (hat was being built at 
Kamak, mentioned by this name in two other tombs at Thebes.® It is possible tliat 
Parennefer s name has been scratched out of an important rock carving recording the 
first occauoii on svhich the sandstone quarries at Gebel SiUileh were worked in this rcigii 
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to provid<j a great Ben-bcn stone for the Aten in Ipet-isut (Kamak).* Finallyp another 
name "The Aten Is found in the House of Aten* (Gem-pa-Aten-m-pr-Aten) occurs in 
the tomb of the Vizier Ramose and frequmdy on the blocks from Karnat and die Luxor 
Temple prednct. We shall see that these names were Uter applied to parts of the Great 
Temple at Amama and to the smaller temple (Hat Aten) there. It is most probable that 
the different nameSp and Parennefer^s work, were connected with a krge structure out¬ 
side the eastern eiidosure wall of the temple of Amon at Kamak which had a court lined 
with ttunarfcable colossal statues of Anienhotep IV, Tins building w^as decorated with 
reliefs which were re-used in later constructions at Kamak. 

In the tomb of Hitya at Amamap we find Iviwty, the Chief Sculptor of the Queen 
Mother, Tiy , shown painting a statue of her daughter, BckcC-atea, presumably during 
their visit to Aniama in the year la J We know only the name and nodiing of the origins 
of another sculptocp Tuthmosis, but need have no do ubt of his skill from the wonderful 
pieces of unfinished sculpture found in his workshop, of which die painted Berlin bust 
of Queen Nofretete is the most famous (Plate i 3 o)J 

Men of ability, then, fell in with the ideas of Anicrdiotep IV^ ajid after a few tentative 
efforts developed a new' style with remarkable speed. Norman de Garis Dawes has 
shown how these experiments can be traced in three Theban Tombs.® It is less cas)'^ to 
demonstrate such a transidOTial stage hi the royal rehefi* The evidence is of an equivocal 
nature and lias provoked mneb argumenU Let us examine first btiefiy tlie matenal in 
the Theban Necropolis. There, the Royal Scribe Kheruef, who was also steward of the 
household of Queen Tiy\ decorated the main part of his tomb (No- 193) iti the finest 
manner of the reign of Ameuhotep HI, The scenes on tlic two back walls of a great 
pillared court, although apparently not completed and at present incompletely ex¬ 
cavated, are devoted to the representation of a Heb-Sed festival. Rcfercticc lias already 
been made to the represen tation of the princesses on Plate 113 which forms a part of tlie 
]eft- 4 iaiid wall. The inscriptions mention the festivals celebrated in the ^oth and 3<Stli 
yean of the reign of Amenhotep III, However^ the sunk i-clicfs of the archiErave and 
jambs of the outer eii trance to the court show AmeuiDtep IV and his mother worship¬ 
ping the gods of the Hcliopolitati cycle. This would appear to be the latest work done 
in the tomb. There is no change in style, the usual funeran.' deities Osiris and Aimbis are 
still mentioned, and die sim god still appeal in the liawk-hcaJed form of Ra-horakhtc 
(Ra-Hotus of the Horizon)* It is significanE that Khemef fell into disfavour and bis name 
was erased m what bad been planned as one of the most magtiificciit private monuments 
of die old regime. 

Paretmefer went a step further in his Theban tomb. The subject-matter and inscrip¬ 
tions reflect an early stage in die development of the Aten ctilt, but these begin to surest 
the new forms. Unfortunately the whole is in a very poor state of prcserv'ation, but 
Queen Nolrctctc was apparendy represented for the first time, sitting beside her husband 
in the old manner under a canopy. The roof has been opened up to allow the rays of the 
sim-disk to reach dowm to the royal pair. There is also a tentative me of sunk relief com¬ 
bined with raised relicfe in plaster and sonic work executed in print alonCi, as diough tlie 
craftsmen were trying out different techniques as wtN as new^ methods of drawing. 
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Parennefer, of the three men wc arc considering, was the only one wh o w^cnc on to 
Amama and executed a new rocfe-cut tomb there. 

The third example presents die change m dramatic Eishion as well as in wotkmansliip 
of sQperlarive qnaiiry* This is the tomb of one of die highest officiab of the old regime, 
die Vizier lianiosc (No. 55), It had been planned widi a series of rock-dre columned 
hallSp like those of Amcnetnlicr called Surer (No. 4S) and KlieTuef (No. J93). As In 
these and the more modestly planned chapel of Khacmhct (No. 57), the accomplished 
decoration supplements the architectural sclieme to form a cuhninatiiig example of tic 
taste of the later years of the rdgn of Ameohotep lU. Only the gmc hall has been com¬ 
pletely excavated. The back wall is divided into two parts, as usual, by the entrance to 
die imicr hall The decoration is not entirely completed, but on the left of the doorway 
AmenhotepTV is showti enthroned with M^t, the Goddess of Truth, receiving the vizier 
(Plate 115). There is notliing to disdngiiish this scene from older representations of a 
appearance. It cantmues die of the reliefs on die entrance wall of this same 
room. The absence of their almost too refined subtleties of surface modelling is perhaps 
the rranlt of haste. It is more probable that the work was abandoned before the final 
touches could be given. 

If we turn to the flanking wall on the right (Plate ii6a), we might think ourselves at 
Amama except dtac the strata of fine limestone at the foot of the Quma liill provided a 
better surface for carving dmn the craftsman would find at Amama, where he had to 
resort to the layers of plaster and patchmg with which he was already experimenting m 
the tomb of Paretmeferi The king is now accompanied by NofretetCt whereas on 
Khcnicf ^3 entrmce he was shown with his mother and here on the neighbouring wall 
widi Maat. Instead of being seated as in Parcntiefcr^s tomb, the partially erased figures of 
the royal pair lean out from a cushioned balcony, the so-called * Window of Appear- 
anccs \ now fully developed, Tlicy arc under a broken cornice through which the rays 
of the sun reach down human liands to offer them symbols of life. The figures are now 
drawn with thar peculiar emphasis upon die irregularities of bodily proportion which 
carry to the point of caricature what Tvere apparendy actual physical characteristics of 
the king. That predilection for curved lines, which we have watched growing in the 
second half of the Eighteenth Dynasty, is here given added emphasis in the bowing 
bocks of attendants, die rounded protuberance of the heads, and in the fall of gomients* 
Tlic htde columns are beribboncdi anticipating a feminine tendency to attach flying 
streamers and garlands to elements of architecture as well as to dabotate dresses. 

The king, who is still called Amenhotep, is again honouring Ramose, Possibly this 
is out of the last signs of his favour, since Ramose disappears with this scene iinfinbhcd, 
and wc find the next viricr, Nakht, building a fine house in the early southern quarter 
of the new capital after the court has moved to Amaim, Beyond Ramose, in our scenc^ 
other persons, including a group of foreigners, are waiting to be received by the Hug. 
They are oudined in a preliminary drawing wliich is one of the mo?t beautiful piecei 
of draughtsmanship preserved firom andent rimes. One need oidy conipatc the bowing 
Ramose (Plate ii6a) with any of the earlier figures from this tomb (Plate 111), or better 
ivith the bowmg attendant in the Khaemhct cclicft (Plate hob), to realize how much 
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has been altered in the method of representing the huniAn figure^ Tiiis is not lo much a 
step towards the more accurate imitatioTi of natuce as it is a shift of emphasis m styliza¬ 
tion. It is an abrupt shift without parallel iti Egyptian art and die shock comes still more 
acutely in the colossal statues of Amenhotep IV from the Kamak Aten Temple (Plates 
124A and 125A). The suavity of the line tempers the blow in this drawingp much as the 
softer modelling and a moderation of the estremc proportions dispel'somjc of the straugc^ 
ness in the finest of the later sculpture at Amama. However, wrhether in an extreme or 
tempered form^ a new twist is given to long-fostered naturalistic tendencies in repte- 
sentadom There is an attempt to express a view of hiimauiiy and its firaildcs which man 
bad been groping to realize since the more austere thought of the Middle Kingdom* 
Now, ai in the Hymn to the Aten, we find a heightened aiivarcness of mankind in general 



Figure 61. .Mahu rcccivci numri? 


as \(fieU as a new sense of life, movement, and tijat sddom^o-be-expccted element, bme- 
liness. Thus in the Amama tombs tiie lively danjce of some boys expresses their spon* 
taneousjoy at tlie gifts heaped upon Ay by the king. A cold morning is suggested by the 
brazier of coals when Mahu leams from rtmticrs of the whereabouts of a pair of male- 
factois (Figure 61), or again when he reports to the vizier on the provision stores.^** 
Something of diis interest in actuality seems to be responsible for the remarkable studies 
of people of the court found in the workshop of Tuihmosis (Plates 132HS}. 

The constantly leitmted word moat, which is translated 'truth' or 'eight’, cannot be 
connected, however, with the naturalistic side of Amama act. The use of th e word sug¬ 
gests nothing like the more recent conception of a 'search for truth' in the imitation of 
nature. Apparently it continued to express under Akhenaten, as of old, a sense of funda¬ 
mental balance and order. The king now assumes an all-importamt position in the dis¬ 
pensing of maat to the people.*^ Ih all reladons with die new god. approach must be 
made through the personal intercession of Akhcnaten. The suppression of the State God 
Amon, in whont had been incorporated all the qualities of the ancient sun god Ra, 
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brought with it 3 denial of the other great In the earliest TnOEunteats Amon*? 
name remains, al (hough his positioii diminislies* wMe the godb of the Heliopohtan 
cycle retain their pUce as Ra-Horakhte assumes prominence. The fierce persecution of 
Amou, with the widespread erasure of his name, seems to have begun in the year 6 with 
the transfer of the capita] to Amama. A letter was addressed to the king in the 5th year 
still using his name Amenhotep^^ but in his boundary' stcUc at Amaim he changes this 
to Akhenaten. tn a few exceptional cascs^ ^ in the tomb of Ramose and on some of the 
Kamak blocks* the name of Amenhotep in the early inscriptions wras aUow'ed to Stand- 
Even more remarkable is the one use of Amcahotep in his fatliec's name on the gold- 
covered shrine that Akhenaten prepared for his mother. Queen Tiy, which somehow 
was included with the burial furniture of Semenkhkara>^ Otherwise the Itatcd name of 
the god Amon was erased in the cartouches of Amenhotep Ilk who was referred to by 
his other name Ncb-tnaat-ra during the reign of his son. 

Thc name of the Aren was carefully constructed to convey the new tcachixig* It was 
placed in two cartouches like the names of die king and accompanied by a titulary 
resembling die royal one* The aspect of the god as a universal ruler and his intimate con¬ 
nexion with the dirone of Rgypt were thus emphasised. Ac first, Aten was combined 
with Ra in his forni of Horakhte [Honis-of-the-'Horizon) ajid with the God Shu. About 
die 5>th year of the reigm however, Horakhte and Shu were eliminated from diis 
didactic name* In this kter, simplified fotin only Ra is retained with Aten w'ho becomes 
"Ra the Eadier\ the creator of all dnngs.^^ 

The disappearance of the old gods and their priesthoods svas accompanied by the lo^ 
of many of the outward symbols of funerary bchefi* Pictocially, the Sun Disk of die 
Aten with its rap provided a meagre substitute, and the old represenudons were largely 
replaced by the great set piec« of the royal family which we know from the tombs at 
Amarm* These were worked out in their essentials at Thebes, as in the scene which we 
have been considering in the comb of Ramose* Here can be sensed the highly personal 
element which pervades Aklienatcn's new' doctrine. Tlie exclusion of die usual scenes of 
tlie life of the owTier, except when he is concerned with the king* produces a visual im¬ 
pression contrasting with that in the Hymn to the Aten. TlLcre is here the less pleasant 
suggestion that the blessings of the Aten arc concentrated upon the king widi only a 
vague extension to the rest of humankind-^^ 

What at first glance appears to be the whole repertoire of the new style bursts upon 
us with overwhelming profusion in the thousands of small sandstone blocks tliat were 
re-tiscd at Karmiki cliiefly m the Second, Ninth, and Tentli P^dotis of Horemheb and in 
the foirtidadons of the great Hyposty Ic Hall completed by Ramesses II. With them were 
a few relieE of Akhemtm s successors* Tut^ankh-amoii and Ay* and even one of 
Horemheb himself Each little piece bears a tantalizing portion of a scene or inscrip¬ 
tion. These either remind us of subjects well known fiom the Amama reliefs or suggest 
some unexpected clement as yet incomprehensible. They give the impression of belong¬ 
ing to the first nine years of die reign* since they employ the early name of the Aten, 
while the king is still called Ammhotep IV which has bcec been altered to Akhcnaten*^^ 
They also show many tigns of belonging to a situilar stage in the developmmt of the 
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Aten cult n (lid the tombs of Parcnnt&r and Ramose, and a more advanced cne than 
tliat of Klieruef Much discussion has been aroused by a group of larger blocks with 
raised relief in the old stj lc of Amenhotep III which come froiTi the Ninth and Tenth 
Pylons* They diow^ figures of AmerJiotqj IV offering to the Aren in. the early hawk¬ 
headed human form of Ra-Horakhte. The cartouches have obviomly been altered^ ^d, 
as in those on the outer face of the pylon of the Nubian Temple of Amenhotep UI at 
Soleb. it is most probable that the name of the son has been cut over that of his father. 
When the best known of these blocks was cleaned and examined in BerUnj it found 
diat the figure of the god had also been al tcred. while the names of the Aten replace an 
earlier inscription.^® The other unpublished blocks which he outside the Tenth Pylon 
have not been studied under such ideal couditions, and no photographs of them are 
available. It seems tliat their obvious alterations w'cre undertaken for the same purpose,^’ 
The craftsmen of Amenhotep IV, then, seem to have altered reliefs in a building of his 
father, employing the old style of these relicfi and introducitig early features of the Aten 
cult such as we have found in the Theban tombs- Tiiese large blocks were te-used by 
Iloremheb along with the characteristically small blocks m the later style of the Aten 
Temple. Whether they all came originally from the same fauildiug must remain specula- 
tion, as it has since at least die days of Maspero, untd more is known about the contents 
of the Ninth and. Tenth Pylons* 

Certainly the site from which a large proporrion of the Kamak rclicfr of Amenhotep 
IV must have come was an important temple of the Aten which lay outside the eastetn 
enclosure wall of the Amen precinct and a little noctli of the gateway in its cast-west 
axis. All that has so far been excavated is the south side and south-wc^ comer of a great 
court with at least twenty-four bases for huge statues of Amenhotep IV standing againac 
walls of which only the foundation trenches remain. There is no indication of where 
there may have been entrance nor how frr to the north and east the walls extended. 
Two of the three statues exhibited in the Cairo Museum arc nearly complete, 
suggesting a height of about t j feet for the whole standing figure.^ The material is 
sandstone, but die elbow of a red granite statue was found near what may have been the 
middle of the southern ride of the court, and we are reminded that the big statues 
placed round the great court of die Amama palace were made of both quarmte and 
red granite. 

These figures of Amenhotep IV arc startling as tlie first uncompromising portrayal of 
the king in the new style in sculpture in the round. They ate executed with the finest 
technical skill, with no fumbling on the part of die sculptor in carrying out his purpose. 
It is not surpriring that the term 'expressionism " lias been applied to them {Pla[c5 T24A 
and 125A). in form they are reminiscent of the Osiride statues ki mummy form, of which 
perliaps the most striking Eighteenth-Dynasty examples are those of Queen Hatshepsuc 
set along the temple terraces at Deir d Bahaii (Place P4, A and a); Amenhotep IV is not 
shown, however* in the WTappings of the dead god. but in festal royal regalia with 
plaques bearing the cartouches of the Aten. The face is elongated with eyes slanting 
upwards. Full lips, and pendulous jaw. The body has that soft, slack, big-hipped fonn 
which was suggested already in some of the statues of his father^ One Cairo figure giveg 
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the impression of being Hiked, but perliip wc are to understand this as a drastic slmpli- 
ficatiern of the thin robe worn by Amenhotep III in tv^'O remarkable statues already men™ 
rioned from his mortuary temple^ where the slumped fat forms and unustial dress lend 
an uncomfortable informality" to the royal figure {see p. 154). The delicacy of the carv¬ 
ing in the little wooden statuette of Amenhotep III (Plate 114^) glosses oyer die 
accentuation of certain features of the body as docs the less cjctrcme approach of the 
sculptors to much of the later wort at Aniama. We have seen chat there were hints 
of a new sty'lkation of the fadal planes m such heads of Amenhotep III as those in the 
British Museum (Plate TT4C) and in Boston. 

These tx>lossi of Amenhotep IV have a compelling force* a life of their own wMch is 
onginal and not wholly to be orplaincd by seeking out sources upon which su^listic 
devel opment could have been based. In this odd abstraction of the humaTi figure there is 
also an uneasy mingling of conflicting elements. Particularly in the face it is as thoiigh 
each part had been tiiought out separately and ratlicr broadly and then rhe transidotis 
bridged by subtle graditi ons of modelling. This mixture of baishness and softness, of 
naturalistic impulses adjusting themselves to a new stylization* is equally apparent in the 
relief sculpture. Whether or not we consider the experiment sticccssful, we cannot deny 
the daring and vitality of these early wotks*^^ It appears that it was not* Before the protn 
leni w*as wholly resolved^ even under Akhmateu at Amama* the tendency ’was to dip 
back into the old smooth elegance of line and form. The reaction ’which followed at the 
end of the Dynasty brought with it an over-refinement of technical skill. 

The walls of the court of tbis Acen Temple have been removed, leaving only thdr 
foundadoa trenches* as was doue in the case of the stonework of the palace and temples 
at Amama. It seems at present hkcly that a large part of the small blocks ■with reliefs 
from the Theban District were extracted from this building. One is bdined to believe 
that those found in the Luxor Temple and at Medamud came from Kamak rather tliaii 
from buildin gs at those rites.^ The possibility that some of the reliefs might be pan of 
the stonework removed from the Amama buildings by Horemheb^s contractors should 
perhaps still be left open.^^ On the other hand, it is more likely that tlir large number of 
blocks (in this case limestone and not sandstone) at Hcrmopolis and a few other reUefr 
found at such places as Assiut were from Amama.^ That dicre was a Temple of the 
Aten at Mtrmpliis* evinced by blocks found there, seems to be indicated by the funerary 
stela of a man at Saqqara who served in such a temple presumably in tlie neighbour- 
hood *33 One would particularly expect buildings to have been erected in Memphis dur¬ 
ing the reign of Akhcnaten* because the infliicnoe of the Amama style remained strong 
there in the early days of the Amon restoration. It is well to remember, coo, that work 
was undertaken for Akhcnaten in Nubia at the temple of Sesebi,^* as ’weU as at Soleb 
where wc have seen that it took the form of altering the pylon reliefr of his fothet. 
Although Kawa was called Gematcu (The Aten is found), no traces have been found 
diere ante-dating tlxe reign of Tut-ankh-anion.^ 

The Kamak reliefr and those from the other sites arc remarkably like the work at 
Amama, using the same variety' of methods in dealing with sunk rehef The majority of 
the Hcrmopolis blocks belong to a late date in the reign, and tiiere is ^ strong probability 
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that ttcy wert brought there from bmlditigs at Amaitia. While die Kamak rehefs fre¬ 
quently suggest subject-matter depicted in tlxc totnb scenes at Amama, they do not con¬ 
tain details which would liave to be drawn &om the new towiL Much of the picturesque 
* landscape* might equally well apply to die environs of the KamaJe temple or to activi¬ 
ties within its precinct. It will of course be realised chat diis hears die Eisdiiating implica¬ 
tion that a new- rcpTcscntational world, as we have known it from the Amama torahs, 
was acimlly invented at Thebes- There are here parts of the tamiliar family group now 
including Meritateiip who w as perhaps not yet bom and cettamly not representecl when 
Ramose was decorating his tomb* There is also the royal progress by chariot which was 
to form such an animated part of die Amama scene^ as the king moved rapidly &om 
palace to temple or on inspections in the neighbourhood of the town* Some of the blocks 
show AkhenatcUi Nofrctctci and Mcritatcn on a very large scale which suggests die 
decoration of a pylon. An ornamental swag of ducks such as hang down J&om garlands 
in the new capital and a large figure of an attendant with a brace of watetfowl SEcm a 
suitable accompaninient to one of the family scenes, but die plumed heads of a pair of 
chariot horses and the nose and car of a red face wdth a yellow hand raised beside it 
inevitably make one speculate as to whedier this temple of the Aten may not have 
had a pylon with the king dommadng over iorcigners* himimcrabk prostrate 
foreigners appear on a smaller scale, while clsewlierc they are shown as pari of the old 
heraldic devico bound to the plants of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

There are odicr hints of older practice in the curious figures rcsembUng inhabitants of 
the Underworld in the royal tombs which accompany what must he a portrayal of the 
celebration of the Sed fesdval* A jackal-headed figure on one knee in the gesture of 
Jubilation is certainly one of the * Souls of Pe^ A companion hawk-hcaded *soul of 
Neklien’ is described in the tomb of Parcimefer, where there also appeared apes praising 
the sun and a figure like the prostrate king witli apes surmounting an altar balustrade on 
one of th e Kamak blocks. We are reminded that Legrain long ago found statues of these 
spirits of the ancient sanjctuarics, probably dragged fiom tlris very temple and buried 
with the great matt of discarded statues from the Kamak teniple.^^ There are now many 
blocks which belong eo this Sed festival group, which was once represented only by a 
piece now in the Fitzwilham Museum in Cambridge from the Gayer Anderson Col¬ 
lection.® 

Interesting as are these hints of a stage in the Aten cult which sdll retained some con¬ 
siderable portion of old practices and suggest features to be found in the tombs of 
Kherticf Parennefer, and Ramose^ it is the new elements which give the fasdmting 
flavour EO these unulizing portions of a gigantic picture puzzle. The wonderfully 
modelled animals being brought for sacrifice* the attendants with sunshades and various 
articles of food and equipment can be paroHded at Aimttia, and wc have already seen 
the fan-hearing ladies-in-waiting in Ramosch tomb. The Syrian musicians (Plate T24B) 
have associations mtli dir palate at Amama. There arc also dancers in violent motion 
(Plate r24E) which need only to be compared with those in Klieruef's tomb to make one 
realize what a rude contrast their angular attitudes make with the smootlily flowing line 
of the old style. The new spirit presents its most attractive aspect in the treatment of 
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tninor scenes of ^oplc goitig about their ta^ks in the buildmgs and gacdeiiSj tbc 
activities of aniirials in the open country* To this last group of scenes belong the bull 
and hyena running among &ee-^owing plants which so inu<b rcsemhle a relief in 
Oxford ® ftom tbc Amama palace and the artimals outside the wall of the temple shown 
in the Royal Tomb there (Figure 6a)* 

The craftsmen who cut the Kamak blocks were experimenting with sunk relief much 
as the men in the Theban tomb of Parennefer liad tried both raised relief cut in a thick 
plaster coating and sunk rehef in the poor rock surface. In die tombs at Amaina the 
varying quality of limestone necessitated some networking in plaster in the deep enrt- 
tings. In general the dressed rock wall was cviaied up by a coatmg of plaster into winch 
die scenes wetc carved- This prevalent use of sunk relief, where all the figures were set 
back from die surface of the was ch^per in labour than the Old Khigdotn medxod 

of trying to rat away the background of raised reliefs in a plasteT'-covcrcd coarse lime¬ 
stone wail. However, when the plaster Bdb away in the course of time the stink relief 





Figure 6l» Ammah m Lniheape: (a) Amami myal tomb; [b) block from pbcc; 
(c) block from Kamak Aten ihrinc 
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leavK even dimmer traices of the otigiiu} work than had the old metliod- There remain 
only the oudme* aud a rough suggestion of the modelling, where the chisel had nit into 
the rock below. This, even more than the wilful damage they have suffered, makes the 
A mama tombs difficult to examine and to photograph. The impression one receives of 
haste and uneven workmanship is partly false, but not taitircly so. The same disturbing 
sense of unevenness is felt in the Kainak sandstone blocks. While this partly contributes 
to their IrveHness, there is a suggesrion that the problems of representation and technique 
have not yet been solved. The point of accomplishment which the Amama craftsmen 
could reach is attested by the Memphite tomb of Horanheb, where the fine Tun lime¬ 
stone was used for both sunk and raised rdief (Plate 1440). This comes at the very end of 
the period, perhaps in the reign of Tut-^ankh-ameuL, before Horemheb became king and 
before there was a retum to something like the smooth style of the reign of Amen- 
hotep III- These superbly worked Memphite rclieS present a cohcFeut unity into which 
have been absorbed the innot'arions of the earlier years. 

In the early Aten Temple we not only find the boldly modelled large sur&ces of the 
royal figures, hut on a smaller scale the same treatment applied to sach groups of figures 
as the prostrate attendants (Plate 13 Jh). Simpler in treannent are the women dancers 
(Plate 1240), still conceived along broad lines hut omitting the plastic modelling. Quite 
different is a sort of mmia tutg style in svhich the in cised lines give more the impression 
of engraving than of sunk rdiefi These range (com quire small figures to somewhat 
larger ones as in the group of harem ladies and Syrian musicians (Plate 1240), Not only 
docs tlie style of carving vary from scene to scene, but there is no longer tlie maintenance 
of two relatively flat surfaces for the background and the figures, as in the low raised 
reliefs of the early Eighteenth Dynasty (Plate 990) or even die sophisticated later treat¬ 
ment of die Ramose tomb (Plate III), where subtle surface tnodelliiig produces very 
slight differences in level. In earlier sunk relief the planes were treated simply and kept 
flat, even when the cutting was deep. This sunk rdief had been used too, in gencial, on 
the outside of bmldings, partly perhaps with the idea that the carving was protected by 
being set back from the surface of the wall. The effect was gained through the shadow 
cast in strong liglit by the sharp edge of the main outlines. In these new sunk rehefi a 
richer play of light and shadow results fiom more plastic modelling such as might have 
been fiisliioncd in soft clay. 

A block built into a tomb at Lahun, and possibly from a temple or palace at nearby 
Gurob at die entrance to the Fayum, lias been selected for illustration ** because it 
enables lu to study the new treatment in detail (Plate 125c). It is only a small portion 
of a scene similar to that on an altar-piece in Cairo fifoin an Aniama house, where 
Akhenaten is shown lianding an ear ornament to his daughter, while Noftetete looks 
after the smaller children." It will be noticed that the lighdy engraved inscriptions and 
pendants of the car ornament for which the child reaches, as juxtaposed to the plastic 
modelling of the figures, again shows a careless inchflercnce to the old consistent umty 
of surfaces. Apparent here in a small area, it forms a parallel to the variations m carving 
between die different groups of Kamak blocks. The variation in the depth of the planes 
is as characteristic as is the expressiveness of the use of line. 3 oth are as striking as the 
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new piopoitions of die figuncs, exemplified here particulirly by the £mt3SticaUy long 
Anil of the princess in the centre of the block and the nervous drawing of the long, 
bony fingcis stretched out for the ear-ring. Tlie transparent folds of the queen s dress 
arc at a lower level than her arms. The fleshy parts of her arms, and the legs of the baby 
vrhich she is holding, swell both in modelled projection and in their sweeping out¬ 
lines. They arc arrenmawd fay the narrowness of wrist and ankle. 

It should be emphasised- that, however daring these innovations of the Amarna sculp¬ 
tor appear in contrast with what had gone before, they stop at a point where the projcc- 
tioa of surfaces is still very slight m comparison with the really high Fcbefi developed in 
other parts of the world. The modelling conforms perfeedy to its outlines, producing 
none of that un ple-isant feeling which we shall find in the Late Period after Ncciancbo 1, 
when a kind of soft solidity in the modelled forms is uncomfortably contained by tradi¬ 
tional outlines tliat seem to have grown hard by long usage. Thus at the most revolu¬ 
tionary point in the early part of the reign of .Akhenaten the instinct to formalize kept 
n ^ oi Talisor impulses within bounds which are basically Egyptian. As the ftesfancss of the 
new ideas wore o(F, the new style was somewhat tempered. Then, w'hen bitter reaction 
set in at the end of the dynasty, it was submerged by the old. The process begins within 
the reign of Akhcnatcn hims^in almost Imperceptible steps, and continues until traces 
of the Amarna manner become hard to detect in the Ramesside Period. Such a return to 
traditional methods was possible because the innovators of the Amarna period had left 
intact the foundations of Egyptian art. 

Before turning to the site of Amama itself this would seem to be a suitable point to 
look briefly a gain at the question of the oo-regency between Amenhotep IV and his 
fetber.^ The rapid evolution of a new style could conceivably have occurred during the 
co-esistence of an old and anew regime, but the political and religious ferment of which 
it was a part certainly brought about clashes by the fourth year of the rdg;n which caused 
the removal of the capital fiom Thebes to the new site at Amaim. It has been assumed 
that the old, sick Amenhotep dl remained in retirement, surrounded by a small coterie 
of followers, for some nine to twelve years after appointing his son. co-regent. It must be 
admitted that the whole course of th e revolution is easier to conceive if -Amenhotep IV 
were in complete power upon his father's death at the beginning of a new edgn or after 
a short co-iegency. 

The view that Amenhotep III was still alive in the twelfth year, w'hen Akhenaten held 
a great reception of foreign tribute at Amam a during a visit of the Queen Mother Tiy, 
is highly doubtfiiL The whole character of the famous Amama letters, the coixespoud^ 
cnee addressed ftom abroad to Amenhotep ID and Akhcnatcn and collected in the 
archives at Amama, seems lo speak against this. It is now clear that Amenhotep lil did 
not die until late in his 38tl5 yeir, which would have been die 8th or Qih year of Akhcna- 
ten* if he had bom made co-regmr on the occa^on of the Heb-Sed of his father a jmh 
year* It Has been argued that the court returned to Thebes from Amama for the frineral 
and was in residence: there when a letter ftom Tushratta, the Xing of Mitanni, was 
received in *the Southern City* at *thc Castle of *^Rcjotccr-oti-the-Homoii^* \ appar¬ 
ently the name given by Akhenaten to his fother^s old palace of Malkata* The date at the 
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beginning of the notadoti niadje by a iciibe on tlie cimeiforni tablet is incomplete, 
reading * [Year] 2p first mo nth of winter^ day ^. /. It lias been thought that this should 
be restored to ^Year 12' but dm is not certain.^ The date has been comiccted with the 
pictures of Tiy's visit to Amama and reptescutatioiis of Amenhoiep 111 ^ which appear 
^ong with the tribute scctic in the tomb of Huya at Amaniip It seems to have been over¬ 
looked that the occasion of die bringing of tribute is dated in the second month of 
wintcti while Tushratti's letter referring to the death of the old king was reedved in 
Thebes in the first winter month. It seems that Amenhotep TH already dcaii» even if 
Tushratta's letter is accepted as of the year 12* One possibility' docs have to fie considered 
here, due to the aw^fcivard New Kingdom system in w^hich regnal years do not corre¬ 
spond with dvil years* We do not know die date of Akhenaten's accession, but if it had 
fallen between the uiLknowm day in the first month of winter and the dghth day of the 
second month of the civil calendar^ then the tablet date would follow other in the 
regnal year.^ Since it has also been suggtsted that Amenhotep 111 may have died in the 
year S ot9^ involving too long a period for the funeral ceremonies to have lasted until the 
year 12, it will be seen, that much here rests on suppodtioii and that the year 2 for die 
date of the letter should be given serious consideradon. The refemicc lo Amenhotep III 
in the tomb of Huva may well be commemorative in nature. Other objects found at 
Amatna with die name of Amenhotep III coupled with the later name of the Aten 
might also have been made during the \dsit of Queen Tiy in memory of her husband/^ 
That the letter from Tushratta really could have been received in year 3 ^ while 
Amenhotep IV sdll resided at Malkata before the move to Amama, and that the young 
king acceded to the threme upon the death of his father at the end of the latter*^s 3 S th 
year, or after a short cc^regency beginning in the 36th or 37di year* seems to be backed 
by the other Aniama foreign correspondence,® Tushratta continues a complaint about 
statues promised as part of his daughter's dowry by Amenhotep HI in writing to both 
Tiy and Akhenatcn, He asks Tiy to tell her son about the friendly rclatiotis which he had 
entertamed with her husband. Perhaps in our after-knowledge wc should not stress the 
irony of the Mitanni king's statement that his grief at the news of the fadier*s death was 
quieted by die realisation that all ivould continue the same under tlic son*s new rule. 
But this, coupled with letters of congratulation on Akhcnaten s accession from the heads 
of other foreign states^ does not sound as tljough it came ai the end of a long co-regency 
during which there had been a political upheaval and the transfer of the capital to 
A mama some years before* Finally it seems strange, if Amenhotep had tolerated even 
caddy the heretical actions of his son over a long period of time, that his name should 
have escaped erasure by die orthodox party in the rdgn of Horemheb^ 
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THE AMAKNA PERIOD 
137^-^1350 B-c:. 


The City of Teli cl ^4j'Mdrf j^i 

We must now iuni to an examimtion of die new dtyp called AtheLateu (The Horizon 
of Atm), wliich was at least sufficiently habitable for the court to move there some time 
between die 5th and fith year of Akhenaten's rdgii (Figure 63),^ The site chosen was on 
the ease side of the river on sandy desert ground lying a litde higher than the odd vadon 
which hugs die river-^bank in a narrow strip* The casictn dii& here open out to form a 
semidrinikr plain seven miles long and two to three miles deep. The pbee has been given 
die name of TcU d Ainama^ apparently from a modem misunderstanding of the village 
names of Ei Till and Rail Amran. It lies about halfway between Cairo and Luxor^^ in 
the region of the ancient town of Hmnopolb, but several mites to the south of it on the 
other side of the river. The region, to the nordi of A mama, and roughly opposite 
HermopoKs, contained the Old Kingdom cenieteiy of Sheikh Said, as well as the better- 
known Middle Kingdom rock tombs of £1 Bcrshch+ which bdonged to the Nomardis 
of Hcrmopolb. In kte rimes Hadrian founded nearby the town of Anrinonpolis in 
memory of his favourite Antitious^ while some miles farther south, opposite Amama on 
the western desert cdgi^^ there was to grow up the cxteordinaiy Graeco-Rcimaii ceme-- 
eery of Hermopolis at Tuneh el GcbcL Actually Hermopolis itself lay too for to die 
north to impinge upon the boundaries wliich Akhenatcn established by a series of rock- 
cut stebe which were cut in the desert dif& on both rides of the rivet* 

The alabaster quarries in the eastern liilh liad been worked as early as die rdgn of 
Cheops Iti Dynasty IV^ but, in spite of attempts to identify earlier traces of hahitarion at 
Amama, there seems no doubt diac Akhcnaten was founding hh capital where there had 
never before been a dty, on new ground as lie daimed on his boundary stelae. At least 
three of these fourteen stebc contained a first venion of a proebmarion concerning the 
founding of the dty* A daring in the year 4 for two of these (Stdac K and X) is now 
quesrioued. but tbeir broken text refora to something which happened in the year 4^ 
and this is thought to ceflect events in Thebes which brought about the removal of the 
capital to Amarm,^ The other sicbc contain a second version of the prockmarion dated 
ro the year 6, while a latct edition of the year 8 was appended to of diem (Stdae A 
and B on the Western Bank) during a further inspection of the boundaries. The fust 
procliniation contains a statement that, if the king, queem or the Princess Meritaten 
should die in any to’^vn of the norths south, west, or east, dieir bodies should be brought 
back to Akhecaten for burial. This statement suggests chat die king^s oath should not be 
mterpreted coo rigidly to mean tliat he would never quit the boundaries of Akhetaten, 
Certainly he meantr when he stated that he would not pass beyond the limits of hb 
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bouijdiry stones, that he would not extend his capital beyond a certain detertmned area. 
He intended that tbit was to tenuin the capital, and that it was not to be trans&rtcd 
to some other part of the country. It is pbin that Aldtcnaten s movetneuis cannot be 
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cietecmiiicd from the evidence available at present, but it has an impottant bearing upon 
die adminiscradon of tlte country and the question of ■whether the king cotistnicted 
buildings in other parts of the country after Utc court moved to Amama, 

We have seen that no children appear with die royal pair in die Theban combs, 
although at least two arc shown in the reliefr at Kamak. The early stelae mention only 
one daughter, the Princess Meritaten, but the second group of rock-carvings were pro¬ 
vided with statue groups of the king, queen, and two princesses, carved from the rock 
bnt standing free of the large inscriptions on the face of the clilF. The second proclama- 
riou on these stelae spcriHcally mentions the Princesses Meritaten and Meketaten, while 
the figure of the tliird child, Ankhesenpaaten, ■was cut on the side of the support for the 
tablet held by the king and queen, as part of the addiriojis made in the year 8. The little 
gtrls eventually reached the number of six, the birth of each child being apparently fol¬ 
lowed soon afretwards by her appearance on one of the monumoits. They ate all shown 
in die teconstructioa of the delightful painting from the king’s apartments in the Royal 
Estate (Figure 69). The bcst-prcscrvcd fragment in the Ashmolcan Museum in Oxfbrd 
shows us the masterly skill of the painter in hancHing line and pigment as well as his 
ability to suggest the soft, undeveloped bodies of children. Earlier artists had usually been 
content to repeat the mature forms of older people on a small scale, without much 
interest in the child itself Now, with the stress placed upon die private Hfe of the kii^, 
these intimate pictures of &mily Hfe required the sculptor and painter to free this new 
problem in the innumerable repTesentarions of the Utdc girls. The name of the fourth 
daughter appears only in the tombs of Huya and Mery-ra Q, inscribed no earlier than 
the year la, and in the Royal Tomb, ■while the fftli and sLvth girls ate known only from 
the tomb of Mery-ra FI, unless one of dtem is the baby carried by a muse at the funeral 
of Mekctatcn sho'wn in the Royal Tomb,^ The three younger children -vanish from his- 
toiy’, except for this slight trace, but more is kno-wn of the not very happy fate of the 
duee older girls. Meritaten was married to Akhenaten’s co-regent and successor, 
Semenkhkara, and disappears -with biin widi the collapse O'f the Ateuist revoludorL 
Mekctatcn died before her father and was evidently b uried in the Royal Tomb at Amatna, 
Ankliescnpaatcn appears again with her name chan ged to Ankhesenamon as the wife of 
the youthful Tut-aukh-amon. From the state archives of the Hicdte capital at Bogbaz- 
koy comes the surprising informarion: that as a young widow she sought the son of King 
Subbiluliumas as a husband.* 

The boundary stelae evidently delimited the rich frrmlands on the -wide plain west of 
the river, as well as the more restricted area of the city for which this cultivated knd was 
intended to provide food supplies. The -whole was f Kcd as a region, approximately seven 
miles square, north-south and cast-west, hy enumerating in the second proclamation the 
distances between the six stelae on which this edict was inscribed. The plans sketched out 
in these prodamatioiu were carried out to a considerable extent, albeit somewhat hastily, 
bnt Akheuaten’s new city did not endure long. After the king’s death in his 17th year of 
reign,^ it can hardly have been more than a year befote his successor Semenkhkara died 
while attempting to eficct a tecoodliatioa with the Atnon priesthood. The hoy Tut- 
ankh-amon, who was only nine years old at the time of his accesdoD, soon moved per- 
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iiianendy to Thebes aiid A mama was effectively dismandcd by its departing inliabitanc^. 
A few ycats beer, at the end of the dynasty, Horcndieb seetiis to have begun the 
denioliticin of the public buildings, particiilsirly the temples of the Aten and the p^lace^ 
all usable stone and wood being removed for buildings elsewhere. 

Tell cl Amama requires a detailed examiiiadon. It has been in large part excavated and 
may prove to be the only Egyptian dry available for sttidyt owing to the bet that it lay 
away fi:om tlie culdvated land and, being abandoned, was never built over. As it stands* 
it w^as not a typical urban community. There was room for expansion on a new site, 
cspedally where there was no quesdon of being cramped by the tilled fields Tvhich were 
so valuable to the uadon's ecanomy in a narrow river valley. The congestion of the 
older towm is absent, and there is none of that tendency for buildiogs to grow verdcaUy 
on narrow streets which must have beeu characteristic of such eidcs as Memphis and 
Thebes. "We can derive some notion of these town houses of the big cities, which had 
several storey's and granaries and store-rooms on the roof IromTheban tomb-paintings^ 
house models* and the later Copric dwellings preserved in the endosurc of tlic Mediiiet 
Hahn Temple.^ On the other han<L at Amarna, hahitadon could not extend too £ir 
laterally into the desert phin. It ^vas restcicted to the long strip of lower ground near the 
river bank* where wells could he sunk to sul>-soil water or where the distance was not 
too great to fetch water from die river. As the new town grew, it was be ginn i n g to 
assume a crowded character. Small houses were being fitted in between the large estates 
of the wealthy citizens who had chojten the best sites and bid them out in the mannef of 
the Egyptian country house witli large gardens and outbuildings set withm enclosure 
walk which bounded consideEable areas. It has been pointed out that bad slum areas 
were growing on the southein edge of the North Suburb. The western end of the part 
of this suburb which lay south of a dry rivet-course or wady consisted of more com¬ 
pactly arranged houses which seem to liave belonged to people of the merchant class 
who may have settled here to he close to the quays along the river. 

The city was not walled, being bounded by the river on one side and the semicircle 
of difR on the other. There was a military barracks, however* on the eastern edge of the 
central official quarter, with stables and offices which probably served as police head¬ 
quarters, tlic activities of which are shown in the tonib of its chief Mahu. The tracks used 
in patrolling the eastern perimeter of the district have been found on the rough desert 
slopes. There must have been guard-houses here as are shown in the scene where Mihu 
accompanies the king on an inspection of the measures taken to protect the city.^ At 
both the north and south ends of the site, the cliffs close in to the edge of the rivcri leav-* 
iiig only narrow entrances to the Amarna plaiu. The district could also be entered fiiom 
several of the desert valley s+ but the principal access to Lhe town by land must have been 
the road along die river. Although it becomes a mere rocky track as it rounds the head¬ 
land of Sheikh Said north of the plain, this way has continued to be used to the present 
day.* Much of the traffic must have been by ship to the city quays. However, the rivet 
road had probably been in use long before die founding of Akhetatcn and became the 
principal thoroughfiire of the new town. Called at the present day the Sikket es-Sultan, 
it has been dubbed by the excavators the Royal Road. 
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On die nortti, wbtcrc die narrow space between cliffe and river began to open ouCp the 
road passed dirough a suburb ‘which was one of the latest coastmetiou jobs undertaken 
in Aidienatai*s reign. A large north^uth brick wall contained a monumental gateway 
which opened into a building scantily indkated by a few vestiges of avails running under 
the dildvation on the river side of the road , it is thought to be a palace round which diis 
nordicrnmost quarter in the process of growing up. The material is not yet fully pub¬ 
lished/ but the gatcivay has been ingeniously restored. The wide entrance was flanked by 
stone-lined false-doon. and fragments of statues of the royal family formed part of its 
decoration. Rooms above it were entered by staircases from a passage in the thickness of 
the waif and pieces of wail paiuting indicate that these state apartments were decorated 
Nvith a scene showing a royal progress with the kingp his daughter Meritaten, and her 
husband Sernctikhhara in chariots. Bits of stone jars from the budding inside the gate 
on the west bore the names of Akhenaten and Nofretete. This sloider evidence does not 
exactly confirm the suggestion that Nofretete retired to this building after being sup¬ 
planted in favour by her daughter Meritatcn. This idea of Nofretete s disgrace is largely 
based on the somewhat inconsistent erasure of her cartouches, and the replacing of her 
name and figure by those of Meritatcn, in the precinct of Mam Aten on the south of 
the town^ which might be susceptible of some other explanafion.*^ 

There seems to have been little construction between this northemnaost area and the 
North Suburb but for one notable exception : the North Palace (Figure 64). This series 
of buildings -was regularly pbimed on a west-^east axis imidc a rectangular enclosing wall 
and faced the river with its back to the Royal Road. The state apartmctits contained no 
idenrifrablc living quartets. There was a large court with altars for the worship of the 
Aten, while the plan allows a dispropotdonate amount of space for stalls with stone 
mangers having remarkable carvings of the animals kept here. A garden court (Plate 
i a6A), opening from the halls north of the throne room, was surrounded by cubicles, as 
in the siinilar columned court of the itortherti harem of the palace in the main city. The 
htile rooms opening fiom this were decorated with wonderful paintings of birds (Plate 
I29n) t the finest of these being the frieze with the papyrus thicket teeming with bird life 
in the so-^caUed "green room^ (Plate i2^a). The decorated walls were cut into by litde 
niches which suggested to the excavators that the whole was an aviary.^^ 

South of the North Palace the road then crossed the North Suburb and entered the 
central part of the town (Figure 65) * with the main oflidal palace lying along the river 
on the west side. This was connected by a bridge over the road with an extemive private 
estiblisbincnt of the king, the Royal Estate. The Great Temple of the Aten lay to the 
north of tlic Royal EstatCt while the Small Temple flanked it on the south. Behind these 
on the cast were various iduihustratioii buildings and, still farther to the cast, the police 
barracks. South of the paUce, the road continued through the old southern residential 
quarter of the town towards the southern edge of tlie plain. Here in open country it 
^$3cd the precince of Maru Aten, two adjoining enclosures with pavilions and small 
shriuts set in gardens bid out with ponds. 

On the plan (Figure 63) it wUl be seen that two ocher principal streets intersected the 
town on somewhat meandering north-south lines through the two main residential 
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qtULttcK which lay north and so uth of the central block, of official buildings. These resi¬ 
dential quarters were again broken up by cross sueets and also by sc^'cral dry water¬ 
courses which must have filled during the very mfirequctit lam-storms. These have 
changed dicir outlines duiiiig the cenumeSt cutring away once-ltabitable portions of 
ground^ but must always have prevented buildings from being erected at certain points 
in tlieir course^ Not ail the. area of the residentia] quarters has been excavated^ but the 
plan (Rgurc 03) indicates roughly iheir extent a$ slioivn by the decayed brick and suriacc 
debris* 

The tombs of Akhcnatoi's courtiers were prepared in two groups, one of whicli wras 
nordi of the valley which led back in die eastern hills some eight miles to the Royal 
Tomb. The otlier group was cut in the lower-lying projections of ground south of the 
entrance to thi*; valley. Midway between die two groups ol tombs, and hidden in a fold 
of the roUbg terrain, was a walled village for die men engaged m cutting the rock 
tombs. Inside the gate wtis a larger house for the foreman* We have here again one of 
those project on a tttufied plan with a repetition of the individual structures such as in 
tile Middle Kingdom town of Kahun and the artisans* villagie at Deir cl Medineh. 
Nearby were several brick chapels. Architrave fragments mentioning die god Amou 
suggest tiiat some of th«c belong to the end of the periodp when attempts were bdng 
made to rrCDudle die Theban priesthood. Somewhat to the north of these was an 
enclosed area with three platforms approached by ramps which have been called the 
desert altars. Their smicturc suggests ffic pavilion in which the king received foreign 
tribute. This ha$ been identified as die building which is placed astride the north wall of 
the Great Temple, but none of tiiese buildings exactly resemble the tomb pictures. The 
optm desert w^ould have made an etccllcnt seEtiiig for such a display of pomp as we see 
in the tombs of Huya and Mery-m H 

The first part of tiic town to be laid out after the central official quarter seems to have 
been the southern rcsidcnrial distria which contained the resideiiccs of the Vizier Nakht, 
the General Ramose, and the priests Fawah and Pauche$y\ Tw'o of these properties on 
the easternmost street were occupied by sculptors* One was on the nordi side of die 
Wady and belonged to Tudunosis, while die other lay on the southern edge of this 
large dry watercourse. Yet a third sculptor s workshop, attached to the palace, seems to 
be indicated by the large number of granite shawabds and the plaster model head of 
Akhenaten found in a mass of debris opposite the gates of the great Aten Temple. There 
wras a gUss imnufactory at the nordiem edge of the south residential quarter, quantities 
of broken gkss being found in the waste-heaps which lay south of the police ba^acks. 
Throughout the cirj'. the nibbldi from houses was rithcr dumped in open spaces or 
placed in prqsarcd holes in the ground. There was httJc in the way of sanitation^ the 
water from a bath rimply running otf into a receptacle in the Soor, whidi had to be 
emptied, or ebe dirough a short channel under the w^aU, where it w^as allowed to sink 
into the ground. Pciio^ally the waste-heaps w^erc burned or levelled off to make the 
foundations for new construction, as can be seen particularly well in the north-east por¬ 
tion of the North Suburb. This was in process of development when the town was 
abandoned. New houses were left in various stages of consmicticm from the fust laying 
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otit of m enclosure will to near completion with the walls up and a stone lintel laid out 
ready to he ^ec in place. 

Mjany of the featturcs of the Amatna palaces and houses have been discussed in con¬ 
nexion with the Pa I arc of Amenhotep lU, where the structure illustrated on Pbtes laoB— 
122 provides us with one of the moat illumEnatiiig examples of New Kingdom dom^tic 
irchitectnce. However, new dements appear at Amama in die main town paUoc, the 
North Pabce, and the curious precinct of Mam Aten south of the town. They are re¬ 
jected in less sumptuous fidiion in the houses and in the rock-cut tombs. The radkal 
departure from the old forms would be more evident if the stonework from the two 
temples, like that of the pabcc, had not been completely carried away leaving only 
iniprestions of the first course of the wall masonry or traces of guiding lines on the 
plaster-flooded areas of the shallow' foundation trenches. Much reliance has to be placed 
on the tomb pictures of the temples.^ Although the relative siniphdty of these build¬ 
ings enabled the andent artist to represent them in a manner more comprehensible to us 
than was the case with the more complicated palace, the pictures still leave much to be 
desired. In comparison with the Thehan temples the chief difference lies in the open 
character of the Amama structure. There is not, as in the Luxor Temple, that progres¬ 
sion from an open court through balls to a dark^ mysterious sanctuary hidden from all 
but the qualified priesthood. Instead there is a series of spacious unroofed areas leading 
to the altar of the god which is itself open to the sky, all being accessible to the rayi of the 
Aten. The first essay at this scheme seems to have been the sanciuar)" of the Great Temple 
(Per Aten) approached by a long avmuc of sphiuxes and trees. A temporary brick chapel 
was almost immediatdy replaced by a larger one of stone. To this a portico gave access 
through a curious bent entrance of small screen walls which opened into a colonnaded 
enclosure. East of this lay a smaller rectangular enclosure containhig the large altar. Out¬ 
side the portico on the west stood a large round-topped stela with a statue o f the kiug 
beside it* This stela is thought to be the Amama version of the Ben-ben wliich had been 
the central element in the dd temple of Ra at Heliopolis, and the sanctuary as a whole is 
probably referred to as die Mansion of the Ben-bem Little is left of the temple at HtHo- 
polls, but the squat masonry obelisk on a high phtform which is preserved in the Sun 
temple of Ne-user-ra at Abu Gurob is an Old Kingdom reflection of this Ben-bau The 
small temple, the Hat Aten, south of the Ro)^ Estate (Fignre 65), repeats the scheme of 
the sanctuar}^ Access to it is through two open enclosures by gate pylons, and the whole 
was surrounded with a wall haviug a regular series of projecting buttresses (Plate T27). 

The early sanctuary of die Per Aten may have been largely supplanted later in the 
reign, when the western end of the sphinx avenue was covered by a long structure (the 
Gcm-Aten) which again more or less repeats the sanctuaries oi the two earlier temples 
at its east end and is preceded by three courts contaiumg closely packed rows of alt^. 
The whole building was entered by a cotunincd pavilion with open central passage (die 
Per-^Hai) which was set a Uttie back from the gateway giving access from die Royal 
Road. The tomb pictures show that the spaces between the coluimis of these temples 
were filled mth statues, of which badly smashed fragmcuts were recovered iu the 
excavations. The walls were decorated widi reliefs of which very little remained after 
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ikc virtuiilly complete removaJ of the stone workJ* A cticious feature of the later addi- 
lion to the Great Temple is the huge foundations for an enormous number of alUrs in 
the space outside die iiordi and south ■walls of the western portion of the Gem-Aten and 
Per-Hai. 

The gateway to the great temple may liave faced an open space across the Royal Road 
and north of the cast wing of the main palace. The main entrance to the palace by here, 
and one h tempted to postulate some formal trcatmoit of the access &om the river to 
these two important buildings, in "vievv of tlie obvious care "with which the variotis offi¬ 
cial buildings are bid out in this part of the town. All this area is under cultivation^ and 
nothing has been found except for the debris from a sculptor s workshop described by 
Petrie* The excavators have suggested that anotlicc huge wing on tbc river side of the 
pabcc balanced the structures containing the north and south hatetns and store chambers 
whicli lie along the west side of the Royal Road. This river facade of the palace is totally 
lost under the cultivation, but is possibly represented, with its approach from the water, 
in the delightful draw'Lng in the tomb of May,t* The tw^o ver^' ruarked axes of the offi¬ 
cial apartments of the paUce suggest that there was probably a minor approach which 
ran from a river enttauce eastwards through the central lialh, south of the broad court, 
to the bridge which coimectcd with the Royal Istatt, while more solemn state progeesses 
could be made from the now destroyed northern entrance debouching on the north 
side of the court ilirough what was probably a great ^te flajiked by columned pavi¬ 
lions.** The southern balls were entered by an impressive but smaller columned porticOp'^ 
It is most probable that there was a principal royal landing-place which served both the 
noFtbem entrance to the palace and the principal western gateway to the great temple 
of the Aten, 

Much of the character of this great group of official buildings in the central dty can be 
grasped from the pkn [Figure 65), the restored plan of the palace (Figure 66), and the 
ingenious perspective reconstruction (Plate 127) of the eastern part of the palace, the 
Royal Road with its bridge crossing to the Ro)'al Estate and the smaller temple of the 
Aten. On Plate 127 one is looking south-east towards a comer of the southern section of 
the town and across the plain to the drdc of desert hills. In die immediate foreground 
is the soutli--east comer of the broad court -with the roofs of the northern hatetn build¬ 
ings to the left of the entrance to the court from the Royal Road. The trees in the garden 
of the smaller south harem can be seen over its walls and the portico from which the 
ramp to the bridge led from the central halls. To die right of the ramp are the palace 
store-rooms. In ihc lower right comer can he seen one of the balustraded tamps that 
appear on the plan (Figure 66) leading up and down from the raised entrances of the 
central halk and forming one of the unusual features of this building. The central 
portico on the south side of the broad court, with its huge palm columns sparkling in 
the sun with bits of glazed inkys and gilding, falls just outside the picture to the right. 
This was all that was completed of a pretentiously planned colonnade on this side, krge 
statues of the king an d queen being substituted for the columns as on the harem side of 
the courL It should be noted that instead of the standing statues of die king in Osiridc 
fonii, restored btre^ the very fragmentary pieces recovered sho^ved that there were 
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seated suittcs along tbe side wmg;$ and sunding Hgurcs on the south fzfadc. These were 
about twice life aze, and those of the king were made of either gramte or quartzite, 
while the queen's figutes w'ere all made of quartzite. As in the case of the buildings on 
the north side of tl« court, the walk were also decorated with sunk ediefs. Very few of 
rh/>«i« had not been earned away in the thorough dctnolidon of the buildtug, but 



Figure 6i. Anuinu, uilida) ciintn] quarter 


tlicy resemble those found at Katnak, partkulatly one with lively tiguics of cunning 
gazelles (figure 6al>). 

Across the Royal Road the flat-coofed structures of the king’s house, with its trco-filled 
court and tcrtac«^ garden on two levels at^oining the road, probably produce somewhat 
the same impression as would have the residence of Akhenaten’s ihiher at Thebes. Bo* 
yond lie the succession of courtj’ards of the smaller Aten temple, with their gate pylons 
and pordcoed sanctuary at the back. A feature of this building, clear here and on the 
general plan, is the buctres^ng of the enclosure wall, little can be said about the details 
of the administrative buildings to the west (Figure 65} except that the southernmost 
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stntctiire in the linfi of offica behind the Royal Estate was the ‘ House of tiae Corre¬ 
spondence of the Pharaoh', in which were found the famous clay tablets containing in 
cuneiform writing the 'Anuma letters \ The mditaxy and pdiee barracks can be easily 
distinguished on the eastern edge of the official quarter (at the top of die plan) by the 
huge oval depression in the ground round its well. 



67, Pijnt capic^: (a) RoiwiHt PbilaCp wcjt colonnisie l 

(b) AmsirTU Pilace 


Even, more than in the open character of the Amama temples and the thoroughly 
Egyptian attempt to impress by the grandiose quality of the regularly laid out state 
apartments of the palace, it is in the structural detail* that the Amama architects show 
their originality. While these are in the main variitioni on long-tried basic el emen ts of 
Egyptian des^, nevertheless some of them arc strikingly fresh. The plant ornament of 
the columns anticipates features generally considered a late development in Egyptian 
architecture. Other elements either disappear or are altered almost beyond recogmtirm. 
Ubiquitous is the use of a broken architrave, invented in pictorial representation to 
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afford space for the rap of the Aten over the royal paii (Plate i i6a). This may have been 
suggested by the comiccs of the pylons which ffauked the imioofed gate of a temple 
(Plate 155&). It appeals in the ‘ window of appearances" (restored over the main gateway 
of die bridge, Plate 127) and b the openings of sniall shrines and screen walls* 

The A mama architect shows a special preference for the palm columnH wliich has not 
been too hcqucntly preserved in stone from other periods, although in use since the Old 
Kingdom and ftequctitly represented in plctmxs of buildings. It was evidently common 
in wooden architeciure. Like the otlicr plant forms it acquired a squat, heav)' form when 
employed in stone. This is parricularly clear in the &w col um n s left standing in the 
Nubian temple of Sesebi creacd by Akhenaten.^® At Amama the form can only be 
restored ftom fragments, a$ in the huge inlaid capitals from the southern portico of the 
broad court»^* or those in the River Temple and the entrance hall to the preciaet of 
Mam Aten*^ One capital , found by Petrie among the debris of the portico of the broad 
conn, adds freely-drawn bunches of dates to the palm form in a startling antidpadou of 
Roman work at Phike (Figure 67). 

Perhaps the other traditional form of support, with a shaft of bound plant stalks 
topped by clusters of lotus or papyrus budsp or open papyrus flowers, was less clumsy 
and bulbous when constructed ot stone than it was when cut from the rock in tombs. 
However, it is shown \rith a characteristically swcUing profile in the representarions of 
buildings in reliefs. Actual examples recovered from buildings m the town were again 
in very fragmentary condition They present an extraordinary variet)^ of treatment The 
papyrus-bundle column is found with bands of itiscriptioii and a wider band near the 
top of the sliaft with hanging swags of ducks. A light wooden version of this column 
with single open flower capital and pendant streamers appears in Tucu s picture of the 
Harem (Figure 68)^ In stone it was used with a capiral of clustered open flowers in tlie 
colonnade round the garden court in the north Iwem and in rock-cut examples in the 
tomb of Tutu, where the buds of the capitals art covered with a mass of lighdy engraved 
and painted detail which antidptes the heavily overloaded formal pattemuig of such 
Ramesside examples as die supports for the great H^^ostylc Hall at Kamak.^ 
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Somewhat columns, grander in scale, formed the notthem portico of the first 

hah opening south of the broad court, but here apparently the shafts were covered with 
closer reed-like stems and the capitals formed of ftecly treated foliage carvii^. Again, in 
the Uttle temple which adjoins the island kiosk at Mam Aten, pendant ducks and plaques 
of tlie royal lamily were applied near the top of reeded shafts tliat evidently were 
thought of as the stems of lotuses, since here and there a drooping flower head is carved 
in relief against the lightly ribbed surface of the shaft. The capitals in this ease were 
formed of lotus flowers and leaves.^ They were of alabaster inlaid with blue paste like 
the lower drums of the sandstone shafb. There was evidently a very similar use of reed- 
like stems and lotus capitab, inlai d with coloured faience, in the eastern columned hall 
of the northern harem which adjoined the Royal Road.^ However, the most charming 
and original treatment of freely growing forms is in the convolvulus vines covering the 
shafts of the kiosk-like sinictures in the court by the magarines at the east end of the 
southern Vialb and south of the court with the ramp leading to the bridge. These frag¬ 
ments do not seem to have been studied since their first publication.^ The pieces from 
the shaft are described as having irregular surfaces as though imitating the trunk of a 
tree. 

These richly varied columns must be imagined against a background of painted stone 
Tclicfr in the central Kalk of the main palace, where there was also a good deal of wall 
encrustation of coloured glaaed tiles. The carved ramp balustrades and low screen walb 
were of alabaster, hard limestone, and granite. There were also statues of various 
materiab. The plastered brick walb and the floots of the harem apartments were coveted 
with paintings, as in the Palace of Amenhotep lU, The outer fiiccs of the brick screen 
waUs and piers surrounding the garden court of the north harem liave a badly preserved 
continuous scene ^ with men and catde along a winding canal on which are boats, 
evidently resembling the strip of pastoral activities that runs around the lower part of 
the walls in the tomb of Huya.“ With the figures of bowing negroes on an outer wall 
of the king’s house this is a tare example of painting on the exterior of a building. The 
continuity of the scene b also unusual but is found again on die walb of die columned 
hall south of the garden court in the north harem which also contained one of the best 
preserved of the painted pavements,^ Above a dado of red, blue, and white fabc-door 
panelling was a narrow strip which condnued from one wall to the next showing 
servants cleaning and prepaiii^ the hall for a meaL^ The finest of these continuous 
friezes is of course that masterpiece of plant and bird life in the 'green room of the 
Northern Palace (Plate lapA) which covers three walb of the small room.® Thb would 
dispel any doubt as to die extraordinary skill of these painters, as would the marvellous 
goose (Plate from another cubide of the garden court of the North Palace or 
the delightful little princesses in Oxford from a wall in Akhenaten’s pthraic apartments 
in the Royal Bstate (Figure 69). Equally fine figure subjects are testified by the fi'agments 
ofwall-pahitiDgs from the bridge leading to this estate and the apartments over the gate 
in the ill-preserved palace in the northernmost quartet.** 

The same charming use of line and colour, made more brilliant by the glaze, appears 
in the fticnce tiles which were found particularly in the ho-uscs of the northern suburb. 
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in the buildings of the iiLmd group in the Mani Aten picdnct, and in die festival hall of 
Scmcnklik^. In the latter ease they covered the lower part of the west wail and 
appear to have forrned a dado round the hall. They coniist of fairly regularly spaced 
white daisies with yellow centres moulded separately and set into rectouguLir s mall 
pbqucs coloured a bluish green and with the icaves and stems of the flowers drawn on 
in a darker colour. A fluttering bird, 2 thistkv and little overlapping blue and yellow 
ovals that look like the pebble in Aegean landscapes but may be sty'lized flowers indicate 
that this was not 2 formal decorative pattern and that the dedgn may have been con¬ 
tinued by other fragments w*hich have various kinds of freely growing plants^ birds, and 
animals on thcm« These delicate designs arc on so small a scale that they seem more 
suitable to an in orna te chamber than Co the va$t area with it$ forest of square pillars in 
which some of thetn were found. They must liave preseuted^ at any rate, a sparkling 
surface in the dim light which the windows near the top of the wall allowed to filter 
between these pillars. As in the adjoining hall on the north, the flat cdling was probably 
covered with a pointed trehis of blue grapes on a yellow ground. 

Petrie thought char other tiles with fish and water birds were used on the floor, since 
they 50 much resemble the designs of painted pavemenm Others have rounded tops as 
though they projected above the straight line of a dado. One of tliesc in the Brooklyn 
Museum (Plate 154A} has a subde blending of autumnal ycUows^ brownSp and greem, as 
well as a fascinating mixture of plant forms that merge into one another os in so many 
of the small carvings in wood and ivoiy.^ 

The private house at Amama, roughly square in plan, ^vos primarily a one-stotcyed 
aflair, although the central hall rose higher than the surrounding rooms.*^ The stoircasep 
ordinaTily reached from this hall, led to die roof In several instances, however^ extra 
column bases fallen from above indicacc that there was a colunmed loggia over die 
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reccpdoa^hall which usually lay oti the tiorth ddc of the housc^ Tim rcccptian 4 ^ 
adjoined the maJn enttance which was approached by a few steps or a ramp, since the 
lai^er houses were set on a low platform. It must be remembered that the buildings at 
Amapia have been badly denuded by weatheiing and that any idea of their devadon 
must be gained &oni their ground-plans^ &om stone elements such as door casings or 
column bases^ and whatever vestiges of painted piaster could be rccovcrodL Colurtuis 
were of wood and like the other woodwork have disappeared. The larger hoiis^ 
suffered the most complete dismantling and later plundering. It was usually the more 
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Figure 7O- House of Viaicr Nakht 


modesty middle class dwellings^ pardcaUrly those which were harder to reach along the 
eastern edge of the town, in w^ch the painted decoradon and structural details were 
best preserved. The wealthier inhabitants, uncertain of fiinire political changes, when 
they departed at first bricked up the doorways to their houses and left a camakcr be¬ 
hind* Later^ convinced that the change was perman^t, they sent bick for usable 
materiab such as wooden columns and rCK^fmg dmbers* Many of the poorer inhabitants 
remained for some time gradually settling into the better quarters and repairing them 
with materials from their own homes. 

Sometimes^ as in the house of the Vizier Nakht (figure 70)* there was a second 
columned rooiU p beside the central ball The plan of this home shows well the common 
tripartite arrangement. Here there is a projecting vestibulcp then the rccq3tion*hall 
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flanked by smalljeE rooms. The ilivlsion of the house has the Urge hail^ widi 4 

socoiid rcccptioQ room oti the west, and an castcni unit with the staircase, two small 
stotc-rooms and i corridor connecting with the back of the house. The southern soctjoUt 
which contains the private quarters, is unusually commodious^ with a smaller sitting’- 
room in the middle w^hich repeata the features of the central hall and has a bedroom 
suite on each side, the master s a^partments being entered by a separate entrance. The in- 
tendon was evidently to enclose the chief living-room with outer rooms^ both to retain 
beat in winter and to ward off the hot sun from its walls in summer. Windows placed 
near the ceiling, above the roofs of the outer rooms, would let in air and all the acces¬ 
sary light in a country where thb can be so blindingly bright. In Nakht s house there 
was certainly an upper roomi prcsbably a sort of loggia open to the north, over the 
northern reception-room. It was evidently built against the higher walls of the hall. It 
has often been assumed that the rcccpdon-hailhad big windo ws to form a kind of porch 
on the entrance side of the house, but the walls were never found high enough to pre¬ 
serve the base of such windows, in one house were recovered dummy mud grilles fallen 
ftom the upper part of tlie wall They seem to have alternated with actual window 
openings which had. the vertical bars modelled in mud around reeds, from this and cer¬ 
tain details of the painted fHczc* it was condtidcd that large windows did not exist in 
cbeso bous<s.^ Indeed in many cases the opening would have been obscured by out¬ 
buildings or gtanarics. 

The central hnll was evidently used as the principal lmng-roonii for dining and for 
entertaining guests. It was provided with a braricr for heating set in the middle of the 
room between the four columns which supported the roof. A low raised platform, 
probably covered with cushions or rugs, fonned a divan dgahist the principal wall 
which was decorated by an ctaboratc representation of a false-door. Opposite the divan 
was a similar trised platform for waiec jars. People could wash here before meals and 
also in connexion with worship at the household shrines which have heal recovered in 
several of the houses. These were placed somcrimes in the ccncral halli and once in a litdc 
room opening off it beside the divan, which corresponded to the corridor in the House 
of Nakht»This ftbrinj! consisted of a mud-bricky railed platform approached by a short 
flight of steps with a balustrade. On this was set a small stone stek like chat in the Cairo 
Museum which pictured the king, queen, and their children, the king offering an ear¬ 
ring to the larger princess standing in the centre, as in the relief block on FLite 1250*^’ 
Holes in the stone indicated that it was provided WTth wooden doors like a medieval 
altar-piece. A similar stela was found in the private residence of the chief Servitor of the 
Aten, Panchesy [Plate 128). It shews the lat Amenhotep 111 slumped in an easy Amama 
attitude before a tabic of food and with one arm round the back of his wife^s chair^ The 
ofEdal residence of Panchesy,^ beside the soutliem enclosure of the Great Temple 

of Aten, had one of the more ebborate shrines set up in the central halt It was a stepped 
altar with figures of the royal family worshipping the sun disk on the ffamc of the open- 
itig into the stone screen walk This had the usual broken condec which we saw first in 
the " window of appearances^ m the tomb of Ramose {Plate ii6a). The wall round the 
altar pktfomi may have enclosed one of the statuettes of members of the royal family 
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which ]uyc betn recovered from private tionses or dieir garden shrines. Tlic larger 
estates sometimes had one of these shrines in the form of a garden ki osk, a small cdiiioii 
of the building comtructed of more precious materials on the isUtid in the Mam Aten 
precinct- This was a little platform approached by steps, with light columns connected 
by screen walls and supporting a flat roof The ccilmg was painted to imitate a vine 
trelhs. One of these garden shrines is described as coutaining paintings of the royal 
family worshipping the Aten.*^ 

In discussing the roofuig structure of the palace of Anvenhotep 111 (p. 172), it svas 
pointed out tbit in the Amama houses the ceiling spaces were generally broken op by 
the CJcposcd roofing timbers. Tlie more expensive method of covering tliese over to 
provide large flat expanses for painting is seldom attested by portions of ceiling paintings 
even from the palaces at Amamaj and only once in a pavilion adjoining a private house, 
where there was a large fragment of a design with flying ducks.^ In general the walls 
and plastered timbers of the roof W’ere covered by flat vi^ashcs of colour^ although tlie 
main architrave was usually decorated with a block pattern like tliat framing windoW’^ 
grilles, and a few fragments of formal geometric patterns evidently came from narrow 
spaces in the ceiling between the iiafers. It is likely tiiat, had the larger houses been better 
preserved* there might have been more paintings resembling those in tlie palaces, includ¬ 
ing figure subjects- The German expedition found a paui ting of a clump of papyrus on 
plaster sec in ik square wooden frame. This formed pan of the reyctiucnt of a bedroom 
wall* as it liad fallen over on to the floor of die adjoining bathroonx It is like die plants 
from pavement borders and small decorative wall panels in the palaces and reminds one 
of the flowers set arouaid the court in the picture of the palace harem in Figure 6^.^ 

Otherwise the only painted decoration preserved in the hall and reception-room cem^ 
silted of the painted inezt: at the top of the walk Here looped flower-garlands were 
enlivened by the pendant figures of ducks which were a favourite device in A mania 
decoration. They contribute a complicated outline to the old horiioutal florai friezep 
The garlands are derived from diose actually woni at feasts and are to be seen on the 
mummy eases of the New Kingdom. A shrine-shaped pectoral hanging from the middle 
of the garland on one of die Amama fragments stresses the close coimexion between this 
Seemingly fresh Amama invention and the commonest pattern of the funciar}'' crafe- 

It will he seen from the plan (Figure 70) diat Nakhfs house had two bedrooms witli a 
raised pbtform in an alcove for the hed^ such as appeared in the Middle Kingdom 
houses at Kahun and in the maguificently decorated clianibcr of Atncnliotep UL A badi 
adjoined, and store-rooms with shelves like diose in the Malkata harem open off the 
private sitting-mom. The second large bedroom fills the space ordinarily occupied by 
a group of small rooms- The wife seems usually to have shared her husband 5 rooms 
and there are in none of these houses the separate women^s quartets which appear in 
the big Kahun houses of tlie Twelfth I>ynasty^ The bath consisted of a stone slab widi 
3 low coping, occasionally walled off from, the room by a stone screen. The walls 
behind it were either faced with stone or plastered. The water drained off into a re¬ 
ceptacle in die floor or DccasionaJIy dirough an outlet under the Vi’all. There was 
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generally a walktl-ofTspace Ebr a simple earth closet with brick supports for a seat and a 
removable vessel.*^ 

There were no rooms inside the house which on be identified as kitchens. Some 
cooking could have been done on the roof, but it must generally have been undertaken 
in the oatbuildings near the granaries and storehouses* The sers^ants^ quarters were also 
outside. Access to the house could sometimes be gained by a secondary entrance through 
the reception’-halL Some s mallet houses had the kitchen built against the house wTth 
direct acce^ to it. The extensive grounds were surrounded by a brick wall widi a rather 
small gatewayt but one wide enough for a diariot of the period to pass. Gardens were 
restricted in extent owing to limitations on the amount of water avrikble, and the Eict 
that Nile mud had to be brought for Sower beds and to fill the pits in whkh trees were 
planted. The pond so frequently depicted in Eg^^ptiaii tomb-paintings was too expensive 
for most private people to contrive, where the water level lay some 26 feet below the 
surface. What at first appeared to be ponds turned out, when excavated, to be the broken 
ground around the wells which occur only on the larger properties and had to serve the 
smaller houses of the ndglibourhood, unless water was carried fiom the riven A circular 
brick stair descended to a platform part-way down to the water level. Here a man stood 
fillijig containers with the water which was lifted in a bucket on a rope by a weighted 
wooden arm erected at the wells mouth, an arrangement like the modem s/iudw/ which 
is pictured on Plate 162, A and b. In tliis Theban painriiig from a Kamesside tomb the 
men are fetching their water fiom a pond by means of two of these simple machines. 
In adxlition to the storehouses and garden, the grounds of these town houses resembled 
the self-contained country estate in having offices, w^orkshops, and stables* It has been 
pointed out that the latter need not have been extensive, since only a few hc^d of ca ttle 
for slaughter and a few cows for milking need be brought over at one rime from the 
farms on the west bank of the river* There was evidence for leather working, weaving, 
and dyeing, as well as the making of pottery and faictice. On the property of the Master 
Sculptor Tuthmosb many precious examples of sculptor’s studies, plaster casts^ and un¬ 
finished trtastcTpieces were rccovcced from the oiitbiiildings of a house like those de¬ 
scribed above. A less extensive group of fine pitces w'as recovered from a rimilar 
workshop further down the same easternmost street of die southern quarter on the 
northern edge of the big wady.^* Lcs^ wealthy and influential citizens had to be content 
with more cramped quarterly Particiilarly along the edges of the wady in the North 
Suburb, the houses, although sdll comforably arranged inside, w'ere btrilt much more 
closely together. The reconstruction on Plate 126B shows how the south side of this 
depression looked with steps leading up from the dry watercourse to a crowded block 
of buildings between the Royal Road and the next thoroughfire to die west of it. This 
region gave indications of having been inhabited by the merchant class who may have 
settled there to be near the main city quays north of the Palace and die Great Temple 
of the Aten. Pam of this North Suburb were densely packed with miserable hovels by 
the time the town wai abandoned, [f Amama had continued to grow in population, it 
would soon have resembled the crowded quarters of Thebes and Memphis, 
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Sctdphire a! Ammia 

Much of the sculpture in the rouiid which has been recovered from the nuns of the city of 
Akhemten does not show the strongly exaggerated qualities of bis Kamak colossi (Pkics 
12 h^ and 125A) or of so many of the reliefs. One senses a tendency to soften die harsher 
aspecis of the early treatment of the human figure as dme went on^ The contents of the 
■workshop of the sculptor Tuthftiosis, abandoned there when the town was deserted, 
give us an unexpected glimpse of the way in which the craftsmen went about achieving 
their finished statues. There were plaster casts in the form of masks (Plates i34-^)» 
intended for composite figures made up of different kinds of stonc^ and other wrork in 
various stages of compledon. The standing figure of Queen No&etete, of which the 
upper part is shown on Pbte ill, is a nearly finishedstatuctre. hut it has as yet been given 
only a few touches of colour^ red on the lips, black on the ey^es^ and a yellow band over 
the forehead at the base of die crown. The sltmipisl pose of the figure is realistically por-- 
trayed as is the long, tliin neck which U thrust a little forward as though straining to 
support die head. The quecn^s rired 4 ooking face, with its lines beside the mouth, is less 
haggard than in many of die reUeS, but has here none of the radiant, confident beauty 
expressed tti the famous bust from the same w'orkshop (Plate 130), It is perhaps not quite 
fair [0 compare the luead of a figure Uttlc more than a foot high with the hfosi^e nuster- 
piece, hut foe range covered by the sculptors of the time can be grasped if we realize 
that this statuette is characteristic of work which falls between foe extremes of foe large 
statues of the ting fPlates 1Z4A and 125 a) and the head of No&etete (Plate 130)* The fully 
painted bust, by employing a very light red for foe skin and foe deeper tone of foe lips, 
pioduccs a more natural effect dian could be achieved by the conventional yellow of 
Nofref s statue in foe Old Kingdom (Plate 291). One of foe inlaid eyes ii missing and is 
thought never to have been inserted^ reminding US| as do the cutnoff skouldcrs which 
leave foe broad collar inconiplete, that this was evidently intended, like most of foe 
other pieces in tlie ’workshop, as a model to be followed by other craftsmen* Nofretetc s 
characteristic tall crown is painted blue. The headband on which it fits is yellow to 
imitate gold as in the case of foe uraeus. I^tencd round the cro’wn is a yellow band with 
streamera, also of gold ’with redt bluct aud green inlays^ The same colours afc used for 
the elements of the necklace. The fresh preservation of this colour gives us a perfect ex¬ 
ample of the New Kingdom Egyptian's conception of life conveyed in a statue* just as 
foe stauies of Rahotep and No^ (Plate 290) present with equal vividness tlie ideal of 
earli er times. 

This work of the sculptor Tuthmotis ^ is only one of a number of superb heads of 
the royal family, where individual pecuhaiirics have been gracefully refined rather foan 
stressed. The gold mask of Tut-ankh-amon (Plate 137) and his Turin statue usurped by 
Horemheb (Plates ibM?) excellent examples of this stylization of tlic appearance of 
members of a family who seem to ha’Vc borne a resemblance to one another but are 
also difficult to distinguifo individually because of the persistence of a type created to 
portray foe king and queen. Nofretete’s bust represents also a condnuation of the taste 
and consummate crafbmanship of the rcig;n of Amenhotep Til in its delicate modelling 
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and subdc interpenetrating ciifTes. Tbc tendons of the throat as weD as tljc tiatiira! 
colouring of the skin reveal that the artist was studying the human form with rcjicwcd 
interest before making his absttacdons. If we turn to the plaster easts found in bis 
studio (Plates this becomes even more startlingly apparent,** Whether rve view 

them as taken from heads tnodcllcd in clay or as somehow fashioned from impressions 
of the face of a living or dead person, they are extiaordinary documents of the actual 
appearance of members of the court at Amama. Except in die case of the Giza reserve 
lieads we have at no other time in Egypt such a vi vid impression of being m the presence 
of a whole group of the contemporaries of a ruler, (t goes without saying diat the 
severely simplihed limestone heads of the Fourth D^masty do not present anything 
comparable to their lifelike detail. 

In the Old Kingdom the linen-wrapped body was sometimes covered with plaster 
and the face modelled to approximate the features of the dead person,** These arc of 
course not death-masks in (he usual sense of the w'ord. Such a mask does actually exist in 
the form of a plaster mould taken fifom the face of a dead person, It was found in the 
funerary temple of the Si.\th-Dynasty King Tcty and is thougiu to be contemporary.** 
There is a considerable difTercnce between the appearance of a cast taken from this 
mould and such Am.inia masks as those on Plates T34-(S, For one thing the eyes are 
closed in the early example. !f the others were death-masks, one would have to assume 
coQside table re-working, but they ate said to diow no marks of tooling after they were 
cast. This would neeessitaie alterations made to the iiiould itself or an iutermediary head 
cast from the mould and re-cut in the hard plaster, before the present impression was 
made. Tlierc are many details however wliich look as though they had been modelled 
in clay, and there appear to be no signs of cutting iu a substance such as hardened plaster 
or stone. In fact one of the chief difTercoccs between these faces and those of the statues 
of the period, apart from the stylization of the finished pieces, is that between the tech¬ 
nique of stone carving and work in a material used when soft. This is one reason why it 
is hard to believe that the head attributed to Amenhotep HI (Plates ija and 133) was 
cast from a stone statue. While one still has reservations about some of tlie masks,*^ the 
suggestion that they w'ere casts taken to give more permanent form to exceptionally 
realistic sculptor’s studies in clay desctvt?s serious consideration. Tlie head attributed to 
Amenhotep ill [Plates 132 and 133) is not, like those 011 Plates t34“S, simply a mask of 
the face, flattened at the back, but is treated as a head in the round and. as can be de¬ 
tected in other cases;, cast from a mould that consisted of several parts. The wrinkles 
round the eyes and on the forehead of the old woman (Plate 136) and on the brow of the 
extraordinary old man (Plate 13 4) are unprecedented in earlier sculpture. In the last case 
one would like to think titat we have the face of the courtier Ay, who later became 
pharaoh. Unfortunately, there is no certain means of identifying these people who had 
accompanied Akhcnatcn to Anuma. 
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THE POST-AMARNA PERIOD 

IJ5O-I3I4 B.C, 

Some of the most accompHshcd works of the Amama period were produced in chit 
time of tramirion aftet Aldienaieii’s death when first the young Semenkhkara and then 
the boy Tut-aukh-anion, under the tutelage of Ay, attempted to come to terms with 
the oppositiou to the cult of the Aten and allowed the priesthood of Amoa 10 be re¬ 
established at Thebes^ Many objects from the tomb of Tut-^inkh-amon arc important 
documents of the first tentative steps of the restoration, while the tomb equipment as a 
whole illustrates to an unparalleled degree the luxurious appointments of tbe royal 
household in the second half of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The statues of Tut-ankh^amon, 
like the gold mask from his nuirntny (Plate r^y), continue a softened version of the 
facial type of Akhcnatcn, This appears st rikin gly in the profile of the king’s head in the 
Turin statuette usurped by Horeniheb (Plate ijg). It is significant of the change which is 
taking place that Tut-ankh-amon stands beside a seated figure of the god Amon. (Plate 
138}. The large grey granite statue of Horemheb in the pose of a scribe (Plate 140) is 
related stylistically to those of Anienhotep son of Hapu, but it clearly illustrates how* the 
traditions of the reign of Amenhotep HI have been modified by the expetiments which 
came in becweeiL The earlier statues seem more severe by contrast, although Horemheh 
lias the same plump, wcll-fcd body and wears a long wig similar to that of the aged wise 
nun (Plate Ii4n}. The erect poiidon of the body has now relaxed into easy curves, the 
delicate contours of the lace have acquired a contemplative expression, and the sleeves 
of the thin pleated garment flare out decorativdy. This is indeed a strange way in which 
to represent the strong man who was supporting the throne in Mempliis during the 
hrief reigns of Tut-ankh-amon and Ay and was soon to become pharaoh. It is no won¬ 
der that the sculptors of Ramesside times returned to the more virile forms of earlier 
times, altliough traces of the Amatna facial type lingered on in some of the royal statues 
as bte as tlie reign of Ramesscs TIT. 

Horemheb was Commander-in-Chief of the army when he had tliis statue set up in 
the Temple of Ptah at Memphis, as Amenhotep son of Hapu had placed the figures of 
himself in an outer pact of the Samak Temple, Like Amenhotep be had been Scribe of 
Recruits, and it is as a Royal Scribe and not a military man that he was portrayed by one 
of the finest sculptors of the end of the dynasty. He was equally fortunate in his choice 
of the ciafismen who decorated the tomb which he erected at Saqqara, prohably in die 
reign of Tut-ankh-amon, The work is In both raised and sunk relief and of exceptional 
quality, employing the fine limestone quarried in the neighbourhood of Tura on the 
cast bmk of the river across fiom. Memphis, The blocks from the tomb are far from 
complete and are scattered in various museums, but it is clear that much space was 
devoted to Horemheb’s concern vvith foreign affairs.* Some control seems to have been 
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maintained over tlic r«dess inhabitants of Egypt's neglected Asiatic cntpitc in spite of 
the confused conditioiis in. the tiorrh vividly pictured in the Amam a letters and a con¬ 
temptuous statement made by Tut-aitkiwnion in his Kanuk stela. He was concerned 
chiefly with the condition of the temples which had to be restored after Alchcnatcn’s 
persccutioiL However, tti speaking of the sad state of the cotintiy at the time of bis acces¬ 
sion he says that ‘if an (army? tvasj sent to Djaby ^ to widen the frontiers of Egypt, it 
met with no success at allNevertheless we find Horemhebinonc tomb scene honoured 
by the king in the presence of long lines of shackled Asiatics. On another wall he con¬ 
verses through an interpreter with a group of prostrate foreign fhiefi and Usucs instiue- 
tions to Egyptian officials who may be envop to the lands from which the foreign 
notables have come begging for Egj'pt’s protecdou. This is in keeping with the corre¬ 
spondence of Akhcoatcti's time which shows that, while the smal l city-states were con¬ 
stantly attacking one another, each claiming to be loyal to Pharaoh and protesting the 
disloyalty of their neighbours, Egyptian representatives and some troops were still 
maintained abroad.^ Some of the northern states in S^Tia bad long been intnguing with 
the Hltdres. In fact the forces of the Hitrjte King Subbiluliumas had pushed southwards 
past Kadesh which guarded access to the north Syrian plain at the upper end of the 
broad valley between the mauntam ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. One of these 
expeditiotu was at the end of the successful campaign against Tushratta of Mitanni. 
However, when liis raiding parties appeared again in this valley, which they called the 
land of Amka, Subbiluliumas still considered it Egyptian taritory and was himself 
occupied much farther north, onice again subduing the town of Carchemish on the great 
bend of the Eupluates. This is dear from the records of bis rdgn compiled by his son 
Mundlis, where i: is stated that it was at the time when messengers came to Subbilu¬ 
liumas from the widow of Tut-ankh-amon with the proposal that he send one of his 
sons to be her husband * Ugarit at the northern end of the Sy rian coast was still within 
the sphere of Egyptian influence throughout this pedod. Protected behind the barrier of 
Mt Cassius (Gcbel Akia), this important dty-staic continued friendly relations with 
Egypt and managed to maintain herself against the encroachment of the Hittites, even 
after their menace had become more formidable in the reigns of Sety I and Ramesscs II.‘ 
The part that may have been played by Aegean sea-power in tlic developing contest 
between Hatti and Egypt is yet to be dctciuiined, but AAyccnjcans formed an important 
part of the community at Ugarit at the end of the fourteenth century. There is a grow¬ 
ing conviction that these Achaeaus are to be identifred with the people of Ahhiyawa who 
arc first meiitioiicU in connesion with MilUwanda, a town on the coast of Asia Minor 
thought to be Mdetui, in the time of the Hittitc King MunsUls who was a contemporary 
of Horemheb/ 

It is a pity that the scenes in Horemheb s tomb are not better preserved^ for their 
animated depiction of ethnic types and employment of pictorial devices which had been 
developed at Amama might have given us something more of an illustration of condi¬ 
tions described in the Amama letters. Otic tegreta particularly ibar so much is missing 
of a camp scene wltkh appears on blocks in Bologna and a fitting piece in Berlm.* In the 
detail of one of the Bologna blocks on Plate 144B the men straining to carry a heavy 
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timber arc urged on by an overseer whose gesture is as expressive as are the attitudes of 
his labourers. No fine r or more characteristic group has survived from the Aimrua 
period. The craftsmen in cutting the fine low reliefs have changed the portion of the 
head of the second figure so time die discarded outline of a face appears ahove. One can 
be less certain about the alteirafion to the leg and hip of the first figure which now gives 
it the appearance of an experimental back view. This skilfully composed group of 
figures follows a boy riding a spirited horse, which has frequently been reproduced 
owing to the rarity of the subject. The Egyptians, like the ocher peoples of Western 
Asia of this time, were accustomed to using the horse for drawing a chariot, although an 
occasional rider docs appear among the chariotry in the battlc'-socnes of Scry I md 
Ramesses A pair of such chariots stands ready with thdt drivers in the upper part of 
the scene. Like the cunning man on the left, they have been placed on an undulating line 
which suggests the uneven tertain. Wc liave found this in an early hunting scene (Plate 
70c) p but here it is part of an increased interest in more naturalistic backgroundSp lively 
action, and expressive gesture. 

This is again apparent in the hunting scene patnted in a miniature technique on the lid 
of the chest from the tomb of Tut-ankh-amon (Plates 142 and 143). As in the case of the 
bon hunt on the other half of the lid and the batde-sccncs on the sides of the chest, the 
desert is impressiomsdcally indicated by a pink wash sprinkled with darker dots and 
small plants, or an occasional wavy band of pink vritb darker accents. There is a wonder¬ 
fully free sense of movement and a seldom equalled suggesdon of texture in the deft 
brusliworfc,^^ The confused tangle of the bodies of the f^en negroes and Syrians in the 
two battlt>^eiies seems less successful than the animals, although they certainly produce 
the required impression of disaster to the enemy. The colour nukes it possible, however, 
to distinguish the different pacts of these complicated compositions which were to be so 
much used for the huge Ramesside battlc^enes. The paint has disappeared ftom most of 
these, and it is evident that the rehef sculptor had now come to depend upon the painter 
to make clear the meaning of the intricately overiapping parts. It is curious chat these 
btde panels of the young king, who can himself have taken no part in such battles, 
should give us our best impression of the finished appearance of one of these large wall- 
scenes,” 

A remarkable fragmme of relief in Brooklyn showing an old man standing with out¬ 
stretched arms before the royal kiosk (Plate 145B) represents another aspect of the art of 
Amania, although k is most probably from one of the Saqqara tombs built by ocher 
officials at about the same thne as that of Horemheb.^* The exaggerated details of the 
man's anatomy betray the same interest as inspired the making of the plaster masks 
which we have been cxaminitig at Amartia, Even more extraordinary than the wrinkles 
on the forehead and the lines on the open hand ^ is the plastic treatment of the fiabby 
free, the accentuated cojlar-bemcs. and the tendons of the wrist. The deep furrows of 
the cheeks and the whole character of the face resemble the way in which foreigners, 
parricuUrly Hittites, arc sometimes treated in the temple reliefs from now om 

The more charmings light side of these versatile artists is to he seen in the coloured 
ivory carving of Tyt-ankh-amon and hii queen on the lid of another chest from his 
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tomb (Plate 151). They seem touchingly sud iimoccntiy remote from the grim 

re^iljtjes of the political sitmdon which was shaping itself about them. They are sur- 
rounded by a garden, delightfully suggested by die little panels of flowers which frame 
the central scenes and arc theiusdYcs in the midst of tall elaborately fashioned bouquets 
in front of a garlanded couch like the cushions on which Nofretete sits in the paintmg, 
Figure 69. The same lively spirit of the painted hunting scene is to be found in the 
animals in the ivory panels on the sides and end (Plate 150B) of the inlaid chest* The 
hound and hunting leopard attacking their prey arc again in the midst of a luxuriant 
floral setting* which seems to have been adapted from the more formal plants along the 
base of the paintings of tilt North Palace at Amama (Plate 129^). Their movement 
continues a methed of representation which had been tried out in the early New King¬ 
dom {Plate 101)1 and is found again in the magnificent carving of Ramesscs HI hunting 
wild bulls at Medinct Habu some two hundred years later (Plate i6oe]* Such animal 
subjects are frequently to be found on the small toilet objects of the latter half of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty.*'^ 

The skcichict treatment wliich we have seen developing in the paintings after the 
reign of Amenhotep II, and which is apparent in so much of the h^vy workmanship at 
Amama* can be seen in its most attractive form in die Theban tomb of Huy^ Tut-ankh-*^ 
amon^s Viceroy of Ethiopia (lCnsh)d* It shows the tribute of Syria* hut the better- 
preserved flanking wall is probably a more honest record of the regular income accruing 
to Egypt from the Sudan, which had remained faithful to its overlord during these 
troubled times. The Kushke princess under a sundiade in her cliariot drawn by oxen 
(Plate 144A) lends a touch of authenticity to the scene. We should like to know more 
about her visit to Egypt* and whether the ardst was indulging in a htde contemptuous 
humour by substituting cattle for horses, or whether this was customary in her land* 
These paintings are on the verge of shpping over into the careless execution of so much 
Raincssidc painting* 

The over-large heads of some of the figures in Huy 's tomb are continued from 
Amama in the paintings hastily executed at Ays cominand in which he is showm offi¬ 
ciating at the fimcral of his young predeccKor in Tuc-ankh-amon s burial chamber. The 
new pharaoh, although the return to orthodoxy is noTv virtually completed, still has die 
figure and long skull of Akhenatcn, He stands on the right (Plate 141 a) of a scene repre^ 
sendng the translation of Tut-ankh^ainon s spirit into the other svorld of the gods* 
Dressed in the leopard skin of the Sem Priest, Ay undertakes the ceremony of the open¬ 
ing of the tuouch before a figure of Tnr-ankh-amDii as Osiris. Behind him, on the 
adjoining wall* priests drag the coffin on a sledge. Such an unusual subject in a kings 
tomb is evidendy connected with the portrayal of the burial of die Princess Mcketaten 
in the Royal Tomb at Amama* There is little in addition to the large figures just de-^ 
scribed except for a group of di vim ties including the apes which welcome the Sun 
Bark, from the first division of the Book of What is in the Netherworld. It should be 
rememberedp however, that portions of this text* as well as chapteis from the Book of 
the Dead, arc inscribed on the four gold^covcred shrines which enclose the king's 
sarcophagus.^^ 
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The Sun Boat auJ apes appear again in Ay^s own torob,^^ This lies near that of Amen- 
hotep TTl in a side ravine which brandies off from die Valley of the Kings. It is Thought 
to have been commenced far Trn-ankh-amon- The painrings are in a very bad state of 
preservation, but enough remains to mate it clear that they are close in style lo those 
of Tui-anth-amon, There is the same uncouvenUonalily of subject-matt er^ particularly 
in the fowling scene, where Ay and his queen enjoy an outing in the papyrus swamps 
much as any noble might be shown in one of the Qumeli chapels (Plate 141 b). In the 
decorauons of the tomb which Horemheb prepared for himself at Thebes after his 
accession ro the throne there is a complete return to traditional methods and subject- 
matter. Even here* how*cvcr^ as in Ramesside painiings^. some of tlte figures arc dispro¬ 
portionately short for the large heads. The soenes of the Underworld arc treated again in 
the burial halh but in a new series called The Book of Gates, One wall (Plate 145 a) is in 
several stages of completioii, with the original black drav^ing lines above, some oudiues 
partially cut away, and much of the fine relief finished except for the application of the 
paint.^* 

The bewildering quandr)* and tidmess of the contents of die small tomb of Tut- 
ankh-amon make one realize what must have di^ppeared through the plundering of 
the great burial-places of more importajit pharaohs of the New Kingdom. A mass of 
broken cquipmeut^ including fine pieces of figured textiles and glaa vessels (Plate 15 j a), 
was indeed recovered from die tombs of Amenhotep II and Tuthmosis IV.^^ Complete 
pieces of beautifully designed furniture survived in the intact tomb of Yuya and Tu^m, 
the parents of Queen Tiy,^ but there was nothing like the profusion and variety of 
articles which were so closely packed into the four chambers of Tut-ankli-amon that it 
is difiiciiit to believe that the tomh could have contained them all now that they are 
spread out in the Cairo Muscum.^*^ Something of the task involved in removing these 
objects can be grasped fiom a glimpse into the 'Treasury* (Plate which opens off 
the burial hall and contained die canopic chest encased in a shrine under a canopy set 
on a dedge- The shrine^ overlaid with gold, is a smaller verdon of chose which sur¬ 
rounded the quartzite sarcophagus. The wooden figure of Anubis crouched alerdy on a 
portable chest-slirinc inside the door lias that ceric quality of life in another world which 
the funerary craftsmen knew so well how to impart to their images. This U partly 
achieved by exaggerating characteristic features as in the sweeping curve of the gilded 
cars of this guardian god of the dead or the long slender copper horns of the gold- 
covered cow^s head which stands on the floor in front of the canopic shrine. 

Beyond are stacked chests^ dismanded chariot parts, and a model boat* One of the 
four mourning goddesses which guard the shrine stands with her back to us and arms 
outstretched These graceful figured cum their heads in a manner not at all in conformity 
with the usual frontal pose of statues.^ A similar turning of the head is given to an ala- 
hascer lion which forms the lid of ajar (Plate 147 b)* He lies serenely with his tongue 
hanging out and one paw crossed over die othcr^ jtiiE inside tlie opened door of the 
outermost gold-covered shrine which contained the king^s sarcophagus. The jar is 
among the poles which supported a pall covering the second shrine. Pieces of the dark¬ 
ened linen hang down svith gold rosettes still attached to them. The little lion lias already 
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been mentioned as repeating the pose of the large granite animals which Amenhotep [II 
set op at Solcb. A daring draughtsman successiully iniitatcd it in the wall paintmg of a 
Ramessidc prince in Dynasty XX (Plate 1504).“ 

The lion lid is an atnusing /e»r deforce^ but the alabaster monstrosity which stands 
behind it is characteristic of fer too many of the pretentious set-pieces wliich strain hard 
for effect with their heavily overloaded ornament. The taUrnccked vase which forms its 
central clement is a variation of an Eighteenth-Dv'nasty form which can be very heauti- 
fiil, when its graceful lines arc left unadorned in pottery or metal.” It was to conrimic 
in favour in later times (Plate Here the shape is obscured by the heavy' plants of the 

North and South which Nile gods tie around it. Other alabaster vessels, which one 
might describe as being in the * Syrian taste', stand beside an inlaid arm-chair under one 
of the funerary couches in the ante-chamber ^late 146). The one in the centre, with its 
ffuted body and volutes on tbc stem^ is very like the metal vesseb pictured among 
Ariatic tribute wliich one might have thought a fantasy of the painter, if it were not for 
these actual examples. There can be no doubt that the importation of these hybrid forms 
and the demand for novelty and the display of wealth has had a disastrous effect upon 
design. The ceremonial chair (Plates i4fiA and 149) is another instance. It combines the 
back-rest of an ordinary ebair with a curved scat imitating leopard skin and supported 
by legs ending in duck’s heads derived ftom a folding camp-stool of a kind whidi also 
occurs in the tomb. One can only marvel at, without admiring, the skill, ingenuity, and 
variety of the precious materials expended here. The rather sombre magniEcence of the 
intricately inlaid rectilinear panels of ivory and ebony on the back anticipates scrangely 
the w'otk of Arab craftsmen in Islamic times in spite of the hieroglyphic Inscriptions, 
protective vulture, and uraeus frkac above. The cartouches of the Aten itiU remain 
under the sun disk in the middle of the uraeus comice,*® while the king’s name is partly 
given as Tut-ankh-ateu and partly as Tut-ankh-amon in the inscriptions. Glass, faience, 
and coloured stone are used for the inlays set in sheet gold, and the whole piece is as 
richly encrusted as is the more ftequcntly reproduced throne which has on its back panel 
the queen standing before the seated king under the rays of the Aten disk.“ 

If the general character of some of the large pieces strikes us as florid and heavy, one 
cannot help being ddightod by much of the detail. There is the superb serpent inlay 
(Plate i4Sb), which has come loose to he betide an encrusted disk with a sacred, eye 
which forms a protective emblem inside the body of the second state chariot.” The 
golden surfaces of this chariot are patterned with running spirals and rosettes between 
bands of coloured mlays. Among much Jewellery which is coarse in feeling, the vulture 
pendant (Plate i;2A)diowsthat it was still possible torecapture the firm dehcate touch of 
the Middle Kingdom gold-worker. The counterpoise is formed by a pair of small ducks. 

The e nrich m en t of the decorative arts had gtowm throughout the Bighteentb Dynasty, 
being enormously stimulated by the flow of foreign tribute into the country and the 
diplomatic exchanges of the second half of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The elaborate vase 
forms and the pattems such as those on the chariot (Plate 14^8) go back at least to the 
reign of Amenhotep D. The glass vase (Plate i jsa) from this Iring’s tomb has a fluted 
body like that on Plate 14^. Similar shapes are pictured in metal vessels in the crafrwork 
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and tribute scenes. The if cgular p roduction of glass was a developmerit of the New King¬ 
dom, and a liigh degree of technical excellence W 2 ^ achieved in the briUiantly colDiired 
vessels of the time of Amenhotep 11 .^ This parricnlar vase is an opaque purple blue with 
the fluted panels outlined in yellow. The crosses are yellow, and the rosettes were made 
separately and Rised into the body. Their petals arc tomato red, light blue, and purple 
blue on white.^^ The variegated patterns of such royal vases find a parallel in Meso¬ 
potamia in the glass recovered from the Mitanman palace and temple at Nnzi and the 
Kassite palace of Dur Kurigalzu in the south.^ Both Assyria and Babylonia were famous 
for their glazed Tvares in later times. AiultiH:oloLired vessels, possibly of gkzcd ware or 
even glass, Tverc presented to Tuthmosis III by the Prince of Assyria.^ It was at al>out 
this time that painted pottery with elaborate hght on dark patterns began to appear in 
the region of the Mitanni sphere of mfluenec.^ In Egypri where pamted pottery had 
scarcely teen known since the Pred^Tiastic Period, the High teen th-D^nasty craftsmen 
made use of several colours for such attractive designs as those in the plate from the 
Palace of Amenhotep TH (Pbte T54 b}. Both in coonexiem with this palace and at 
Am aim there have been found extensive remains of the manufacture of glass and asso¬ 
ciated glazed products such as the riles (Plate 154A) which have been discussed earlier. 

There can be no doubt that the exchange of decorative motifs in the minor aits w^hich 
"we have seen going on since the Middle Kingdom became even more widespread in this 
period of closer contact. The mingling of influences is particularly clear in Syrian metal 
work and ivory carving.^ The ivory panels from a bed recently found at Ugant strik¬ 
ingly illustrate how strong a basic Egyptian influence remained at the end of the 
Eighteenth The subject-matter is local, but the drawing conventions are those 

of Egj’pt- It is interesring to sec the contrast in these panels between the careful work¬ 
manship and a certain clumsiness of coticcprion. Certainly, various elements of dress and 
decoration are draWTi from a number of different sources Tlie annals of Tuthmosis HI 
list among tribute or booty taken in the Asiadc campaigns ^ such tilings as a great ewer 
in work of KJior, pechaps with reference to the Human element in the populatioriT silver 
vessels of the workmanship ofDjahy (Palestine). and a vase of Keftiu (Cretan) vrork^ 
A silver statue and tables, chairs, and footstools of ivoiy'i ebony, and carob wood are also 
mendoned. In the Amama letters ** wc find Amenhotep 111 and his son sending presents 
of rich furniture, such as the ten ebony chairs mlaid with ivory and lapis lazuh dis¬ 
patched lo the King of Arzawa or the gold-Jecorated beds, diairs, footstools, and a 
headrest sent to Babylonia, when Pharaoh heard ihat its kitig was building a new bouse* 
By Tio means all the objects can be idetirificd which are listed tantalizingly among the 
dowries of foreign princesses arriving in Egypt or tlie presents exchanged, but textiles 
and articles of clothing are mentioned. There is no doubt that there was strong emphasis 
upon the intrinsic value of the materials &om which the articles were made. Tushratta 
of Mitanni demanded that the statues sent to liim be of solid gold and makes an ititeresc- 
ing reference to Ids messengers having seen such statues cast. The Hittite king also 
wanted gold statues, one standing and one seated, as well as silver statues of women. 
Figures of ivory arc also menrioued. Presumably these were relatively small pieces of 
sculpture which were sent abroad. In ceturu an image of a foreign deity must Have 
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travelled to Hgypt; for Tushratta wntcs to Amenhotcp 111 that Ishtar of Nineveh Im 
declared that she will go to Egypt and return, as she had in the time of his father, and 
that he lias sent her.^ We do not know what the King of Babylon meant when he asked 
to have animals ^shioned as though they were alive, although it is easier to visualire the 
coloured ivory trees and plants which he requested.® 

have looked at some of the fhmituie of the period, but there were mnutiierablc 
small objects which were fashioned as delightful trifles. They might well have been in¬ 
cluded among the gifts sent abroad, since they were both pieaous and easily portable, 
One of the handsomest of these is a toilet spoon or ointment container of coloured ivor)' 
in the form of a pomegranate spray (Plate i jas). In charactcrisdodly playfhl ^shion 
ocher flowers are fastened to the branch.^ The little ivory grasshopper (Plate 153A.) is 
another of these charming toys, delicately fashioned to amuse an idle court lady.* Two 
pairs of movable wings form a covet for an cyo-paint receptacle inside the ivory body. 
The engraved wings of an ivory duck arc used in somewhat the same fashion. They 
open on pivots to give access to an ointment container inside the body of the swimmine 
bird (Plate 153B). 


CHAPTER 19 

THE RAMESSIDE PERIOD: DYNASTtES XIX-XX 

1314-1085 u.c. 


Politically, Ehmasty XDC began with the accessJon ofHoremheb about the middk 
of the fourteenth century PX-t when the strong reacdon set in which obhrerated the 
memory of the successors of Amenliotep 01 . On the other hand, we have seen that the 
work executed for Horemheb before he became king is so closely linked with Atnama 
that it has been necessary to discuss the monuments of Ms time in connexion with die 
style of the late Eighteenth Dynasty. Nor was he related to the new family of soldiers 
who came into power with Ramesses I, showing special partiality to the dty of Tatiis in 
the Eastern Delta which was probably their place of origin, Ramesses I, who reigned 
briefly as an elderly man, was the Paramesses who had served as vmer under Horemheb 
and, like liis father and the son who succeeded him as Sety I, held the military title of 
Chief of Archers J Horemheb's reorganization of the country had been facilitated by a 
relaxation of pressure &om the Hitrites after the death of Subbilulimnas, They had main- 
tamed dicmsclvcs m the plains of northem Syria centring on Aleppo, but were chiefly 
occupied with the Kaska in tiie north and the Arzawa lands in the wist of Anatolia, The 
Assyrians under Assur-Uballit had occupied the Mitanni countrj^ beyond the Euphrates. 

An aggressive pohey was adopted by Sety 1 , immediately upon his accession, which 
recovered a large measure of Egypt^s dominance in Palestine and Syria. He first dashed 
directly with the Hittites at Kadesh on the Orontes (Figure 73), w^hich in the next reign 
was to be the scene of the much vaunted exploit of Ramesses IL This famous battle of 
Kadesh ~ really resulted in a draw wHcK W'as finally recognized by both paitif^ some 
fifteen years later in a treat>' between Hatti and Egypt- This pact of alUaticc with flartu- 
silb III, certainly inspired in part by fear of the groViting power of Assyria, was furdier 
sealed by the marriage of a Hittite princess to Ramesses U. It resulted in fifty years of 
peace fur the Levant fiotn about 1280 to 1230, when Merenptah met the Erst impaet of 
the great mass movement of peoples which eventually overwhelmed Hatd around 1200, 
Ramesscs Ilf the last great ruler of Dynasty XX, beat off attacks on Egypt from both 
land and sea similar to but even more formidable than those which had struck his 
predecessor Merenptah. 

Combined wnth the migrating mass which moved by land from the Balkans and 
Black Sea region down across Asm Minor, past Carchemish and through the Levant, 
were northemers who came by ship. These were the Peoples of the Sea whom Ramesscs 
ill speaks of as inakiiig a conspiracy in their islands- An Indo-European element among 
the Libyans who attackedEgypt in the time of Scry I seems to have antidpated the larger 
numbers of newcomers who were mixed with the Libyan tribes which attempted to 
push into the Delta in the time of Merenptah and Ramesses HI. Some of the sea peoples 
had served as allies of the Hitrites at Kadesh and as nicrcciiary troops in Egypt during the 
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Ramesiide Period- Driven off from Egj'pt by Harnesses ni, the Philistines {Pelsd) 
settled along due coast of Palesdnc, while others such as the Shcfden and Tiirsliu moved 
into western Mediterranean lands, probably to find thdr homes much later in Sardinia 
and Etruria* What part exactly the Achacans pLyed in all this is still not entirely deati 
hut Cyprus was one of the islands aigulfed in the movement, and we find the Hitrites 
having difficulties with the Ahhiyawa at the end of their nde. If the Ahapvash or 
Ekwesh of the time of Merenptah are these Acdiaeans, they arc no longer listed among 
the peoples of the sea by Harnesses 

Internally Egypt remained stable on tlie haris of Horemheh's reforms, although 
weakened by the struggle for the throne among the successors of Merenptah which was 
drawn out over a period of twenty'-frve years. Sety-nckht brought a new family to 
power in Dynasty XX and made possible the strong administxarion of RariTcsses HI 
which was able to meet the dangerous shock of foreign invasion. However, cowards the 
end of this rdgn very real signs of poUticaJ corruption and economic: instability began 
to appear, Condidons dctcriotatcd under the later Hamesrides into an unmistakable 
decline which was accompanied by a disastrous loss of prestige abroad. 

The do2cD yeari of the rdgn of Sety 1 and the very long rule of Harnesses H, whicli 
stretched well over half a century»constituted a period of kvi^h building on a grandiose 
scale. The great columned hall between the Second and Third Pylons at Kamak is a joint 
work of these two rrigns and remains the most breathtaking of these achievements, but 
huge works were undertaken np and down tlic Nile VaUcy from the Delta to Nubia. 
The collapcd and shattered stonework of Harnesses II in the temple of TanU suggests 
that, if it were standing, it would seriously rival his work at Thebes, The site is still 
bewilderingly impressive, overlaid with the fallen addirions of the Twenty'-first and 
Twenty-second Dynasties- It is as though one were looking at Ka mak levelled to the 

The brger of the two temples cut out of the nock by Harnesses 11 at Abu Simhel, on 
the cast bank of the Nile some fbrrj* miles north of the Second Cataract, is celebrated for 
die four seated figures of the king on its fa^de. They arc over 65 feet high, that is 
larger than the Colossi of Memnon.* In spite of the tremendous impression produced, 
a certain emptiness of conception is evident hert which pen^-ades the work of 
Harnesses D. Too much reliance is placed on mere sbe and there b a decided coarsenmg 
in workmanship. In the sunk reli ef decoration of die interior, considcrabk ingenuity is 
expended upon the topographical details of the Battle of Kadesh, with a rare emphasis 
upon fretua] record-Noticthel^ one misses a vital force which had prevailed in the dmc 
of the king's father, Sety L The traditions of the Egyptian craftsmen were to prove so 
deeply rooted that m the future they would be rusceptihlc to new sdmulus and impres¬ 
sive revivak while capable of the ordinary' maintenance of extraordinarily high quality. 
Nevertheless, the vast schemes of Ramesscs II overtaxed xlit means at hand and contri¬ 
buted to a further impoverbhment of the Egyptian spirit. This b evident in the wide¬ 
spread Ttr-mc of earlier maticrials. Kings had always usurped the monuments of their 
predecessors, but not to the degree practised by Harnesses II, 

The outward show and colossal scale certaitily command respccL The impressive 
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tiAdirc of the pylon ivhich Ramesses 11 added in &onc of the Luxor temple is well con¬ 
veyed by a photograph taken early in this century (Plate r55s). The debris which had 
accumuktod for centuries lud not yet been cleared away from the front of the temple, 
and a man walks at a level which nearly reaches the shoulders of die two huge statues 
which flank the gate. One of the two abdisks stiU towers above die pylon, aldiough its 
mate has been in the Place de la Concorde In Paris since early in the last century. On the 
left (east) tower of the pylon Ramcsscs H charges in his chariot towards the town of 
Kadesh ringed in by the River Orontes, while on the western tower are spread out the 
scenes of the HIttite attack on die Egy'ptian camp before die town. The sunk reliefs of 
these great scenes arc scarcely visible in the photograph, and are exceedingly difficult to 
study even on the spot, due to the height at which they are placed, the loss of the colour, 
and the now prominent outlines of the masonry blocks which confuse the cyc.^ 

A simpler version of the battle superimposed over an earlier essay at the composirion 
is found on the back (west face) of the south tower of the first pylon of the funerary 
temple of Ramesses II in Western Thebes, knoiATi as the Ramesscum. It is Qankcd by a 
representation of the camp before Kadesh on the north tower.'^ The battle scene, whidi 
forms a separate half of t^ whole story, is essentially a representation of the counter¬ 
attack by which Ramesses freed himself from the trap laid by the Hittilc king- Although 
die essential incidents, which begin with the camp scene, are shown and are supple¬ 
mented by the written account, die extreme plight of the Egyptians and the doubtful 
outcome of the contest are oversliadowed by the dominating frgure of Ramcsscs and the 
emphasis upon his superhuman prowess, Muwatallis had let it be thought that he was 
far to the north in the region of Aleppo, while -withdrawing Ins Uittite forces to die 
tidier side of Kadesh. He allowed the Egyptian king to set up his esunp with only the 
one division which had pushed ahead of die rest of the army. The Hittite chanotry then 
attacked simultaneously the camp and the second division of the Egyptian army, while 
it was crossing the Orontes- Ramesses IT fought his way out of the camp with his own 
personal guar^and, while the Hittites were plundering the camp, -managed to rally parts 
of his scattered divisioiis and continue his attack until reinforcements arrived. At the end 
of the day Muwatallis withdrew his forces into the town, but the Egyptians tliemselvcs 
were also forced to retire without laying siege to Kadesh. 

The King'^s countcr-^attack on the Hittites is similarly repeated on the west face of the 
partially preserved north tower of the second pylon behind the pillars with the Osiride 
statues which face the second court (Plate 156A).® Presumably the Egyptian camp 
appeared again on the destioyed southern tower, repeating the scheme of the first 
pylon. This badly damaged ftinerary temple of Ramcsscs TT is now one of the most 
picturesque of the monuments of Thebes.* Erick store-rooms surround it at the back, 
some of whicli have preserved their long battel vaults. Most of the Hypostyle Hall stiU 
stands, as do the Osiride figures of tlie northern half of the second court, while the shat¬ 
tered seated granite figure of the king which once stood by the gate of the second 
pylon (Pbtc is6a) has long been famous. The main axis of die temple is slightly askew, 
probably due to the fret that a small temple of Sety I had been at least begun on the 
north and was left in position to be rebuilt against the north wail of the Hypostyle HalL 
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The restored plan (Figure 71), taken with the much better preserved mortuary temple 
at Mcdinct HaBu (figure 72) cotistructcd in Dynasty XX by Raniesscs IE along the 
lines of tliat of Iiis admired predecessor,^ gives a clear idea of die ambitious nature of 
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ivsch an cstabllshtnmt in the kter New KiugdoiiL The whole covered an area of some 
870 fett by 580 feet^ which is larger than the iimer enclosure at Mechnet Habiip to which 
it corresponds^ but smaller than the finally completed preemet at Medinct Habu (lojo 
feet by 688 feet). The temples themselves arc about tlie same size, the Ramesseum being 
a few feet longer than Medbct Habu^ 

The first court in both temples had statues of the king against the pillars of the north 
side of the courtp Destroyed nearly to ground levd at the Ramessemn, the original 
appearance of the court can be better mi^rstood at Medinct Habu (Plate I5^^)i where 
the ramp leading up to the higher level of die second court is preserved in front of the 
gateway* A ccloimade along the soudi face of the court m both temples formed a 
portico ill front of a window of appearances which opened fifom a small palace; with 
columned hall, audience hall , and subsidiary built against this south walL 

At Medinct Habu the two halls were co^'crcd with brick barrel vaults. The whole struc¬ 
ture was considerably altered when it was rebuilt by Ramess^ HI later in his rdgm^^ 
The second court of both temples had a columned terrace on the wicst^ reached by three 
low flights of stairs at the Ramessetun and by only one in the centre at Medinet Habu. 
In front of the columns w^ere square pillars with Osiridc figure of the king- These were 
repeated across the cast wail and arc well preserved at the Ramesseumj on the northerti 
half of the courts where they formoneof the mo&t impressive features of the budding* On 
Plate 156A can be seen a pair of the double line of papynis-bud columns which originally 
ran along the north and south sides of the court. At Medinct Habu these were reduced 
to a single line of columns, as was the colonnade fronting the palace in the first court 

The Hypostyle Hall’was entered from the columned porch of the second court and was 
followed by smaller halls leading to a sanctuaty for the divine bark. This inner part of 
the temple was surrounded by other chambers for the cult The Hypostyle Hall is better 
preserved in the Ramesseimi than at Medinet Habu and forms a smaller version of the 
great Kamak hallf with a central ^sle flanked by open papyrus columns, rising above 
side ablcs formed of single-bud papyrus colutmis. In addition to the palace, magazines, 
and slaughter-courts contained ’within the inner enclosure at Medinet Habu, which 
correspond to the groups of buildings as preserved at the Ramesseum, Ramesses Ill 
added an outer enclosure which included the Eighteenth-Dynasty temple on the east 
and contained rows of houses for the priests who adirunistcrcd the temple along the 
north and south sides of the inner enclosure. The verj' thick wall was entered on west 
and east by elaborate fortified stone gates ’with apartments in the upper storeys* The 
whole was surrounded by a lower subsidiary wall, and a landing-stage was prepared at 
the end of a canal which gave access to the temple on the east* The eastern gate-housc is 
seen from the inner (’west) side on PLte S7B. The apartments in the two upper storeys 
were decorated with reliefi showing the king entertained by the ladies of his house- 
holdp*^ 

The great hall at T Camjk , which was begun by Sety I and completed by Ramesscs 11 , 
Is 3 jS feet wide and 170 feet deep. It consists of sixty-one single papyrus-bud columns 
on each side of two lines of taller columns with open papyrus capitals which form three 
central aisles 79 feet high. These twelve campaniform columns with an enclosing wall. 
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which was tom down to give place to the fiist line of lower columns on eich sidCt were 
akeady in position when Sety began bis work, and it has been argued that tliey Tvere 
erected by Amenhotep in in the stj'le of his Luxor colonnade, which they strongly 
resemble. In this case they ’would have been in position before Horemheb began the 
Second Pylon. The foundations of these columns contain none of the blocks from the 
Aten shdne which were used under the other columns in the north and south sides oi 
the hall.^^ The ’vast scale of this hajl, witli its fine play of light and shadCn is to be seen on 
Plate 157, where oiic looks between the huge central columns towards the north lialf 
of the structure. Above the comice of the first line of bud columns can be seen one of 
the pillars which supported the roof of the higher central aisles^ These pillars were 
separated by stone grilles which let in the light, which must have been more subdued 
tlian it is now with much of the roofing gone. One feels here a certain heaviness in the 
simple shape of the coltimns and the coarseness of the sunk-relief decoration with which 
every inch of the surfaces is covered, A sense of constrained space is produced by this 
forest of supports. This remains so in spite of tlie wide spaces of the three aisles on the 
west—east axis and a somewhat tiarrow^er cross aisle that runs from the doorw'ay in the 
north wall to that in the centre of the south side of the hall (Figure 49)* 

It must be admitted that the craftsmen of Sety I had not themselves been entirely 
successful in recapturing the fresher spirit of the earlier New Kingdom* The ivall 
decoradoiis on the inner ’walU of the north half of the Hypostylc Hall at Kamak and 
those in the fine temple ivhich accompanied his cenotaph at Abydos are the last of 
the great sericis of large-^cale works in traditional raised Tchef Tliis was already in the 
process of being replaced by sunk TcUcft as in tlie battle scenes on the outer face of the 
north wall of the Hypostylc Hall Kaised relief of such fine quahty was to be found 
again in some tombs of the Saite Period and in a few' smaller works of later timeSi but 
the re’vivai of raised relief in Ptolcmaic-Roman times was to produce results of an 
entirely difierent nature. Sety’s sculptors were returning to the 5r)^lc of the reign of 
Amenhotep III, following a tendency which had commenced under Tut-ankh-amon 
and Horec^eb^*® Beautiful though these reliefs arc, as in the case of the tiivo goddesses 
standing before Osiris on the north w^all of the inner Hypostj^Ie Hall at Ahydos (Plate 
15S), they have lost something of die spontaneous vitality so richly expressed in the best 
of their graceful models. Somewhat too coldly perfect in dieir overall effeetp they lack 
in detail a little of the technics] dexterity to be found at the height of the Eighteenth 
E>ynasty, 

Low rehef of tliis classic quality continues in the seemingly interminable ’wall expanses 
of the Bamesside royal tombs,^ as in that of Sety I hiniself*^^ The st)de is reflected in the 
paiotings of Queen Nofretari, the ’wife of Ramesses IT, in hex burial-place in the Valley 
of the Queens.** Here (Plate 1595) some new experimenti at shading with pigments 
have been attemp ted in darkening the folds of the sleeves, accenting the comers of lips 
and nostrils with black, and indicating lines on the throat in red. A patch of deeper red 
on tlie cheek, chin, and nose is ntatched by a wash of red along one side of the arm and 
hand. The lips axe also a deeper red than the very Ught colour of the skin, as wc have 
seen in certain Dynasty XVIII sculpture such as tlie Nofirecte bust (Plate 130)* Other 
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incoii5i5tcntiy applied attempts to indicate a kind of shading by deepened colour appear 
infrequently in cite paintings of die later New Kingdam.^* In spite of these rapedments 
of the painter, there is ramrkably little to distinguish these dccoratioiis of Nofretari 
irom the painted low reliefs of the royal tombs* One has to look twice to distinguish 
whether Nofretari's work is in paint alone, just as in the Ramesside royal tombs one is 
conscious more of the outhnes and the rather heavy colouring than of the surfaces which 
are raised slightly from the background. It appears that the painter, having to a certain 
extent won his freedom in Dynast)^ XVllI and having introduced certain painter-hke 
qnalitics into some of the great temple reliefs of the Ramesside Period, is now resuming 
his traditionally anonymous partnership with the rdief sculptor* Certainly fine painting 
is about to be submerged by more and more slovenly craftsmanship in the private tombs, 
and will virtually dmppear at Thebes with Dynasty XX, although there are some hints 
diat a fine tradition was kept alive in the illustration of papyrus rolls [Plates 170-1). 

The New Kingdom elegance of form which is maintained in the Afaydos reliefs of 
Sety 1 enters also into some of the statues. Of tlicse, tlic large seated black granite figure 
of Harnesses U in Turin is undoubtedly the outstanding example (Plate 1594]^™ It is a 
little over sLx feet high. One feds that in the head there has been a return for inspiration 
to tlie time ot Tuthmosis in. There is more emphatis upon the accessories, however, in 
the details of the Blue Crown and necklace, the heavy crook of royal authority and, above 
dl. in the finely pleated gartncitt one sleeve of which flares decorativcly on the right 
arm. The treatment of this costume is developed from such works as the statue of 
Horeinhcb as a seated scribe (Plate 140), or even the gold-covered wooden goddesses 
who stand around the canopic shrine of Tut-ankh-amon [Plate 147A). Although this 
presents a considerable departure from the severe oudmes of the first half of the Eight¬ 
eenth Dynasty, the statue as a wdiolc recaptures impressively tlie virile qualities of the 
time before Amama^ How^ever skilfully thk statue* bke the relief and paintings we have 
been examining, retains the quahty of a fine tradition, there is nothing here like the 
inventiveness to which die batde-sccncs of the reign of Sety 1 inspired the craftsmen. In 
these a deduiitcly new contriburioii was made* 

On die vast outer face of the north wall of the new Hypostyle Hall which he was 
constructing at Kamak, Sety 1 wished to liave his Syrian campaigns commemorated.^^ 
Out of the formula of the king towering in his chariot above the tangled mass of the 
enemy fiJJeti under the rearing horses of his chariot the artists developed a remarkable 
kind of composition* They drew upon earlier, more timid attempts to identify a localitj^ 
as in the Hatshepsut Punt scenes (Plate 93 a), and used methods of suggesting landscape 
which had been w^orked out already in the tcLiefr of the Aten shrine at Kamak (Figure 
6a). Something more specific was now attempted in the way of Mstorica] record* and 
a sense of dramatic conflict was achieved in a more topical narrative style than had 
hitherto been contemplated by on Egyptian artist. Tliis is immediately apparent ki one 
of the most successful of rhese scenes* the attack on Kadesh (Figure 73). The part of the 
’wall with the figure of the king has disappeared, but the horses drawing his chariot 
indicate how this group was balanced by a fortified to’wn on a hill, with the intervening 
space filled by the overwhelmed enemy and a fleemg chariot. The landscape is eco- 
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Figure 73. Set)^ T at&clti Kidcsli 


nomically reduced to a few trees ajid bushes set along irregularly curving lines beneadi 
the crenellated walls of the fortress manned by an agitated garrisoiL Tbe pressing 
immediacy of the attack is further heightened by the Uitle figure ol a herdsman driving 
his catde off to the right. 

These scenes were provided with a considerable variety of detail as in the Nubian 
village deftly conjured up by a few women^ childrcni goajts, and a tree towards which 
a wounded negro is being carried (Rgurc 74) in die temple of Harnesses 11 at Derr, in 
the bend of the river south of the First Cataract, towards Aba Slmbch^ They tend to 
become more stereotyped as one progresses into the reign of Harnesses II, with increase 
iiigly lifeless copying. However^ their most elaborate development catnc in rlie several 
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attempts to portray that king's battle at Kadcsb which seems to have culminated in the 
composiEe picture of all the injddents in the story of that day on the wall at Abu SimbcL 
If something is lost of the dramatic tension so vigorously portrayed by die craftsmen of 
Sety I, there is at Abu Simbel a unique attempt to place the difFcrent parts of a com pli¬ 
cated narrative in factual rcktionship to one another* Ramesscs EH produced a less 
coherent record of his battle against die Sea People and their land forces “ The mcl^c 
of hundreds of figures in die sea and land battles on the north wall at Mcdinct Habu 
produces chiefly an impression of confused overlapping shapes. The buUocfc-carts and 
accoutrements of the foreigners^ their ships with high stems and bird-lieaded prows 
contribute the chief points of iiiterest. All these enormous Ramesside composidons arc 
difficult to study^ even when they arc fairly well preserved:* because of die great height 
at which they are often placed on die walls and the loss of their colour.^* How much die 
painting could clanfy the confusing outlines of overlapping figures can be seen in a 
well-pfcservcd block in New York (Plate t6oA} from an unidentified wall re-used in a 
late Ramcssidc temple at the mouth of the Asasif near the foot of tlie Deir el Bahaii 
causeway,-* It shows a portion of the group of S^Tians shot down by die arrows of the 
king and prostrate under the horses of his chariot. 

A secondary result of die influence of painting is to be seen in die way in which the 
niagnificcnE bulls are partially concealed behind the rushes in the hunting-scene on the 
back of the projecting part of che south wing of the First Pylon at Medinet Habu (Plate 
i6obJ, Again the topographical creation of a setting is achieved by carrying down from 
the main scene the wavy edge of the water to the feet of die archers in the subsidiary 
register beloWj who head die row of men attendmg the king. This rising line approxi- 
mates the mass of the hill on which the town stands in the ba ttle-scene of Sety T (Figure 
7j)p The transition betw'cen the upper and lower divisions of the scene is made both by 
the reeds which spring from the edge of the water and by die raised bows of die men 
who direct their arrows towards the bull which has collapsed in Ehe ducket above them. 
There is here well exemplified^ too* a greater plastic quality in die modellitig of die 
sunk rdief surfaces which had been especially developed by the sculptors of the reign 
of Ramesses IIT. The tendency towards deeper cutting and more boldly swdling surfaces 
had appeared in the fine sunk reliefs of Sety I and Ramesses 11 in their temples at 
Abydos.^ 

We have seen how this had developed in Akhenaten^s time. It now reaches its most 
accomplished and boldest treamient in the finest of the w'ork at Mcdinct Habn. The 
old naturalistic impulse, heightened at Amania^ comes out with new force in the ob¬ 
vious concentration of ititcrest in die animals. Even in the more pHcrfimctorily executed 
chariot group on Plate i6oa there is an dement which can be traced back to the intimate 
groups of the royal family at Amama, but which had taken a new turn under Sety h 
Ramesses III is no longer aloof from his surroundings , but throws one leg over the front 
chariot in the cxcitenient of the chase. In one of his Kamak reliefr* Sety I had 
descended from his chariot to engage in hand-to-hand combat with a lahyan ^ who+ 
owing to the exigendes of the composition, had been made almost as Urge as the king 
himself. So was his compatriot in the adjoining fights where the king assumes the same 
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sEaiiice in hi& chariot 2 s does Ramc 5 ScJ HI at Medinet Habu.. Although the king is shown 
thoroughly in command of the situation, with the enemy limply eolkpsuig or throwing 
up liis arms in a gesture of despair, nonetheless this new conception of the king's sutiis 
in itself implies a certain vulnerability wWch underlies the high-sounding claims of the 
liisEorical records of Ramesses 11 and Raniesses UL It tvas not to be such a long step to the 
portrayal of the poTverfiil High Priest of Amon, Amenhotep, on the same scale as the 
king when honoured by Harnesses IX in a manner formerly reser^^cd for great ministers 
of state (Plate i 6 i)^ This relief appears on the outer (east) face of the eastern w^all con¬ 
necting Pylons VU and VIU at Kamak,^^ The High Priest has tlie characteristic Ranies- 
Side head witli protruding skull which appears also ui the little figures arranging his 
dress. This feature and the suave, rather mannered outline of the now somewhat simpli^ 
fied sunk reliefe were to endure as a characteristic stj'lc for a long time, appearing in 
Dynasty XXV in the Gebel Barkal reliefs of Piankhy (Plate and in die heaiitifiil 

drawings of a papyrus in the first reign of Dynasty XXVI (Plate 171 A few years after 
Amenhotep was thus shown before the king» the High Priest fieiihor appears along 
With HamessK XI as though sharing responsibility for the construction of die Khons 
Temple at Kamak. He ended by sdsdng tlus throne as die first king of Dynasty XXI, 
although he had to share his rule with Smendcs at Tanis in the notdi. 

Although the painting in die Ramesside private tombs was defimtely on the declincp 
they contain many interesting features and a number of minor masterpieces- The chapel 
of die sculptor Ipy [N o. 217) at Ddr el Medineh is one of these . It is dated to the reign 
of Harnesses 11 by the king*s cattouche on a shrine on a boat in die register beneath the 
little temple on Plate t62b. We have had occasion to mentioti this picture of a peripteral 
building in cotmexiou with similar structures of Tudimosid times and the destroyed 
temple of Amenhotep HI at Elephantine. The garden is being irrigated by men raising 
water from a pool by means of a bucket haugmg from the end of a w^eighted pole 
{ihtsduf)^ This lively interlude appears beneath the rouriue portrayal of the coffin in its 
shrine, being dragged in the funeral procession. An unpubbshed photograph taken by 
the Itihan Expedition early in this century sliows the wall before it suffered later irre¬ 
trievable damage^ [Plate i62a). With it (Plate i 5 aa) is reproduced die drawing made 
hy N* de G. Davies -when only fragments remained. It shows mote clearly tlie dog be¬ 
hind the gardener and is a fine example of tliat remarkable interpreter s feeling for the 
character of Egyptian painting. He correedy restored vertical lines for the door-posts 
instead of the splayed shape given to them in an earlier copy,” lu the delightful pictur¬ 
ing of dail y life ill diri tomb there lias survived into early Ramesside rimes a good deal 
of the Amaina spirit. The animated toiling figures (Plate 163A) are created with a sym¬ 
pathetic hum out j as they dry their fis-h which have been caught in a drag-net between 
two boats ^ or trample out tlic grapes at the vintage. Above, women squat under a boodi 
on the shore beside a grain^sbip and barter their produce with the sailors. Behind them 
several boys herd their goats (Plate 163 b)« One* accompamedby his dog, carries his be¬ 
longings on a sort of yoke over his shoulders. Another plays the flute^ while a third cuts 
off branches w^hich are too high for the animals to nibble. There is the same impromptu 
capturing of a pastoral incident as in the Nubian village in the Derr rtJicf (Figure 7+)* 
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A link between Amama and tltc Ramc^idc interest in genre scenes and topographical 
detail survives in the paintings of the tomb of Ncfechotep (No, 49) of the rdgn of Ay* 
The extraordinary representations of die gardens of the temple of Amon at Kamak and 
of die dispensing of favours in the palace have now grown dim and blackened &oin 
misuse,^ The Amama * Window of Appearances* continues here, as it does in lpy"s 
chapel and elsewhere in the Theban Necropolis.^ We have seen its actual use in the 
fa^de of the palace W'hidi opened on the first court of the mortuary temples of Ramesscs 
II and in. The love of plant forms and foUage sdll adds a lighter touch iii the old tmtural- 
istic-dccorative niamici here and there in the ptivatc tombs amid the growing absorp¬ 
tion with the symbolic reptesentation of the Undeiworld, Thus on the end svall of the 
burialHchambcr of Seniiedjem {No. 1) at the end of Dynasty XIX (Plate 164) a row of 
fnnt trees and palms surmounts a flower-border whidi might have graced one of the 
pavements at Amama- They accompany the tilling of die Fields of Yam by the owner 
and Ills wife in an enlargement of one of the map-like vignettes from the papyrus rolls 
of the Book of the DeacL^ Remarkable effects arc produced in the treatment of bouque ts 
and garlands or in a composition showing the tree goddess dispensing cool refreshment.^ 
There are continued, too^ the rich flora] fiiezes and compheated ceiling patterns which 
have been mentioned already in discussing the elaboration of diese designs in die second 
half of Dynasty XVlll (p, 169), 

The yellow ochre background and the juxtaposition of blue and green in die foliage 
arc characteristic of the new Ramesadc colour scheme, but produce a happier effect in 
the tomb of Ipy (No, 217) ^ than in the later tombs. In general, there is an increasmg 
use of thick black outlines and harsh flat colours against the dull yellow ground* These 
bold, sometimes very roughly executed paintings arc now to be found mostly in die 
dark vaulted brick btmal-chambers of the cemetery of the artisans^ village at Deir el 
Medineln Their subject-matter tends to reflect that of die royal tombs somewhat in 
the same way that the texts and vigiiettes of the wooden coffins of Middle Kingdom 
date made available to non-royal persons die spclb of the Pyramid Texts which in 
die Old Kingdom had been intended solely for tlie protection of the king in the After- 
world, The chapel above w^ usually not very large and was surmounted by a small 
brick pyraimd*^^ Some large Ranicsside rock-cut chapels in the old style were, how^ 
ever, still employed in odier parts of the Theban Ncctopolisj as well ^ at Deir el 
Medinch itself 

The burial-chamber of Sennedjem (No. 1) at Deir cl Medinch presents a well- 
preserved c)'Clc of typical paintings in workmanship which is wcU alrovc the average 
(Plate 164)- It was entered from a shaft in the courtv'aid in front of the pyramids of the 
owner and his soti*^ Above the text on die side of the entrance doorway, the sun god 
Ra in the form of a cat raises a knife to cut off the head of the serpent Apopkbp one of the 
formidable enemies which nighdy obstructs the passage of the Sun Bark through die 
Underworld (Plate 165). Tliis broadly conceived sytnbol of the soul's triumphant pro¬ 
gress through obstacles to the fidds of Yarn, where a pleasant country life awaits it, 
rcceivs a naturalistic treatment in the swift sure strokes with which the eat and the 
pcrsca tree arc sketched in. There is certainly here an extension of the impressionistic 
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lUAuncr which the artists of the second half of Dynasty XVUl had sometimes adopted 
(Plates ioSa and laau). Even more strildng is the diagrammatic rendering which accom- 
paides the o’ivner*s prayer on the ceiling of the doorway (Plate i 66a). The arms of the 
goddess Nut Stretch out &om the hieroglyph of the mountain and grasp die sim-disk. 
Although the prayer is directed to Ra who shines on his eastern horizont this particular 
way of showing the goddess is frequently connected with the Western Mountain^ and 
she is perhaps here recehdng the sun into the dark Underworld. In other w^ordst we 
have an abstraction of a sunset rather than a sunrise, with all the impltcations of the 
journey of the deceased, like the Sun, through the night of the Undcrw'orld,^® 

A somewhat diRcfcnt evocation of a supernatural being appears in the rock-cut 
chapel of Nakhtamon (No. 341) behind the Ramesseum, not far from tliat of the 
Eighteenth-Dynasty Vizier Ramose (No, 55)-^ Above a representation, of a Ramessidc 



Figorc 75. Abydos, temple of Sety I, 
hieroglyph of winged hgure 


funeral die dead man and his wife arc being led by Horns to die scales^ where die heart 
of the deceased is being weighed against an image of the Goddess of Truth (Plate i56b], 
Anubis kneels, steadying the plummet Into this conventional judgement scene de¬ 
scends a male spirit A sense of movement is conveyed by the taut stretching of the 
widely extended limbs and the four sweeping wings. Even more remarkable are the 
pale blue streamers that ray out from the body as though to suggest the shimmering 
atmosphere through which the figure rushes. Nothing quite like this had been attempted 
before by the painter, although we have seen him trying to portray glowing coals and 
smoke (pp, 107, i4j)^ In an inscription on the staircase leading out at the back of the 
Abydos temple of Sety I towards the cenotaph, a beautiful liiercglyph (Figure 75) of a 
similar winged being completes a word meaning " to spread out over^ in the sense of die 
king protecting his people.*^ 

In 1905 a hoard of silver and gold vessels was found accidentally during the removal 
of earth from the mounds around the temple of the ancient city of Bubastis near modem 
Zagazig in the Ddta. With them was a gold cup inscribed vrich the name of Queen 
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Tai^crE, the wife of Sety U who followed Merenepcah on die throtie towards the end of 
Dyn^ty XDC. A second group of precious objects was soon located nearby^ including a 
pair of magmficeait bracelets of Harnesses D.^ The finest piece is a silver jug m Cairo 
with a gold handle in the form of a goat (Place 167A). A more simply fashioned gold 
animal-handle in Berlin may possibly liavc belonged to au incomplete sUver jug in 
Cairo, while a tliird silver vessel in New York has a plain handle Joined to the rim by 
die head of a Hon* These three jugs were inscribed with the name of a man who was a 
Royal Messenger to all CoimmeSi and a panel on the front of each of the two Cairo jugs 
shows him worshipping a fordgti goddess, possibly in one ease Amic and in the other 
Astartej both of whom were known in New Kingdom Egypt^ Instead of the shallow 
flutings on the New York Jug^ die body of the two otherwise simila r Cairo vessels has 
vemed lines of overlapping scales with the surface round them beaten out to leave them 
in rehdl These occur again on a gold vase at Berlin, wrhilc elHptical protuberaticcfS appear 
s i mil a r ly on a gold vessel In Cairo. In this case the handle is in the form of a ring fastened 
On the rinx by a figure of a calf with its head turned like the lion on the hd of Tuc-^kli- 
anion's ointment jar (Plate 147B) * 

The upper of the two engraved bands round the neck of the Cairo jug with the 
finely modelled goat-handle (Plate JfiyA) has griffins and animals attacking their prey, 
separared by voluted plants* Beiow^ httlc figures are engaged in trapping birds and other 
activiries of the marshes. Similar engraved scenes appear on the necks of the other tw'o 
silver jugs and arc worked in repousse on two bowls in Cairo and New York, The gold 
vessels arc more simply decorated with incised garlands of fruit and flowers. There were 
also some plain vessels and silver strainers. The outer band of the Cairo bowl han^ animals 
and voluted plants similar to those on the neck of tlxc jug (Plate 167A), The inner ^otie 
on the other liand, with swimming ^Is, a boat, fish, and water-birds* is like the some¬ 
what less elaborately ornamented dish from the tomb of King Psusermes at Tanis about 
a hundred ycairs later in date (Plate 

These vessels, as w^as orignially recognized, form a uniform group of the late NmL^- 
teenth Dynastj". Although it has been argued that tliey are of Syrian workmanship,^^ 
diey seem rather to be the products of an Egyptian workshop, in Buba&tis itself or in the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of one of the odier large cities of Lower Egypt, where there 
must have been many foreigners residing os mercenaries* merchants, and possibly crofts^ 
men. V csscls of precious metals have rarely survived^ owing to their intrinsic voluCp and 
these form an imporcant bridge between the few earher examples and the remarkable 
treasure found at Tanis in the tomb of King Psusennes of Dyna^tty XXI (Plates i(S5e and 
169A)* They have none of the fandful qiraHt}* of the Syrian vases pictured in the last of 
the paintings of such produce from abroad in the tomb of Imiseba in the reign of 
Ramcsscs DC*^ Nor is there the out-and-out foreign character of the egyptianizing ivory 
cartings found abroad such as tliosc from Megiddo and Tell Fata in Palestine of the 
Ramesssde Perioi^® Tlie plants and fighting animals on the Jug [PLtc 167A) and the 
outer band of the Cairo silver ** plate arc obviously derived from designs like those on 
the ivory rehefk of the chi:st (Plate tsob) or the embroidered panels of the tunic of Tut- 
□Jikh-amon.'^^ Although dicse are relaied to the stmilar designs on one of the two gold 
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howls from Ugarit (Ras Sharnn) which belong to the Airtanuh-Mitanni Period, (he 
latter show marked deviations from the Egyptian examples.** tn general the Has Shamm 
howls differ, too. from the few decorated metal vessels known from Egypt in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. One of these is a gold bowl with embossed papyrus and fish which, 
with a similar incomplete silver vessel, belonged to a general of Tuthmosis IIL** The 
bcautifrjl bronze bowl from the tomb of Hatiay at Tliebcs of the early part of the rdgn 
of Akhcnatcn also seems thoroughly Egyptmi. The pap>Tm thicket with animals and 
birds on its interior is closer to the naturalistic spirit of the paintings of the North Palace 
at Amama (Plate ia9A) than it is to the more decorative maimer of the ivory panels of 
Tut-anklMmon (Plate 151) » One other fine vessel is blown In precious metal, the 
silver vase in the form of a pomegranate with incised floral garlands from the tomb of 
Tut-ankh^on." Plain bronze vessels of various shapes are also known, such as the 
fine group from the Theban Dynasty XVtU tomb of Kha,*' This tndndes a tall-necked 
carafe which anticipates the shape of the fine gold vessel from Tanis (Plate 
The decoration of the Buhasds vessels is derived from the repertoire which had been 
formed b the second half of the Eighteenth Dyiiasty and which had acquired a cemm 
intcnarional flavour. Since various motifr from this repertoire conrimicd to be used 
abroad with a confldemble amount of free adaptation, it is not surprinng that rcsem* 
hlances occur and that a Syrian origin has been suggested for the Tell Basta treasure. 
We have seen that fluted m’cial vessels came into Egypt as early as the Middle Kingdom 
with the Tod treasure (p. 115), and that they are frequently pictured among the Syrian 
vases in the £ightecntli-DiTiast>' tomb paintings which resemble the alabaster examples 
from the tomb of Tut-ankh-amou (Pbtc 146). Such Ramesside designs as those on the 
Bubasds vessels were to be a source of inspkarion for the egyptiamzing clcmetitt m the 
Phoenidau metal bowls and for the relief decorations on faience objects, particularly 
the lotus cups and bowls which bcgui to appear in Dynasty' XXU and extended at least 
into the Kushite Period.** 





PART FIVE 


THE LATE PERIOD 


CHAFTfiR ZQ 

THE PERIOD OF DECLINE: DYNASTIES XXUXXII 

1085-730 B.C, 


Th e weakening of the royal authority in the latter part of Dytiasty XX brought with it 
a slackening of the large-scale building activities which had been characteristic of 
Ramesside times. The temple of Khons at Kamak was indeed completed in Dynasty 
XXI, and first king of Dymsty XXII, Sheshontj I (950^29 b.c.), constructed the 
court in fiont of the Second Pylon of the Tcinple of Amon+ This impressive work in^ 
eluded colcmudes fllotig the north and south sides and the Bubastitc Portal which 
entered along the southern way of access to the temple between the Second Pylon and 
the temple of Raniesses HI. It was carried out late in the reign, in the king s 21st year, 
and a triumphal relief on the south face of the 'wall adjo in i ng the portal on the ea^t 
commemorated Sheshonq's campaign in Palesdnc, which occurred in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam the successor of Solomon,^ The great First Pylon, never completely finished, 
was apparently not a part of this project. It may have taken the pl^ce of an ta$tem colon¬ 
nade with a gateway in its centre on the east-west axis of the templci where a process 
sional way of sphinxes had been laid out by Ratnesses II westwards fiom the Second 
Pylon to Ae temple landing-stage. It has been plausibly argued that the First Pyion was 
not actually constructed until the Ptolemaic Period (Figure 49} * 

Little el^ of architectural importance is known for a period of some three hundred 
and fifty years, unci] a new stimulus came from the south with the invasion of the 
Kushite King, Piankhy, about 730 E-C+ Even then, in Dynasty XXVi royal construction 
was largely concentrated in the Sudan at the temples of Gchcl Barkal, Sanam, and 
Kawa, and in the pyramid fields of El Kurru and Nuri, The ba^Uy ruined condition of 
the great Delta cities makes it difficult to judge of the additions made to them after 
Ramesside times . However^ the cestxictcd si^e and poorer workmanship of the combs of 
the royal family, which were built inside the enclosure of the temple of Tanis in 
Dynasties XXI and XXE, betray a considerable impoverishment in comparison to the 
monuments of their predecessors at Thebes- The fragmentary remains of the other con¬ 
structions of this time in the Tanis temple ^ show a widespread re-use of earlier materials, 
as does the equally mined work of Osorkon U {870-747 ^.c.) at Bubastis.^ There, how- 
cvcr» most of the blocks have survived from a large granite gateway between the first 
aad second courts of the temple. These blocks ha ve been fitted together to form one of 
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the most complete vet^ions of the Heb-Sed ceremonies, celebrated in the case of this 
king in his zzud year** 

A glimpse of the political situation m the first quarter of the eleventh century at die 
begiiming of D^Tiasty XXI can he gained from the account of Wenamon s mission to 
Byblos CO fetch cedar-wood for the bark of Amon.® He was sent by Herihor. the High 
Priest of AmoUt who was about to assume the crown at Thebes. However, approval of 
dte project and passage to Syria had to be sought from Smendes (Nesu-faa-neb-ded) and 
his wife Tanecamon who wxre in control in the north at Tams. After Hexihor’s short 
reign, Smcndcs was recognized as king throughout Egypt, as was his successor 
Psusennes I (Pasebkhann). Thus the Tanitc royal house of Dynasty XXI was fotmdcd. 
although the High Priests of Anion who succeeded Herihor at Thebes maintained a 
considerable measure of independence and on occasion assumed ro)^ titles. Tliey are 
generally termed Priest Kings, but their line did not originate from among the dergy of 
Amon. Herihor 5 rise seems rather to have resulted from an attempt to absorb the power 
of the Amon priesthood as represented by the iufluctitial Amenhotep (Plate t 5 i) and to 
udhae its revenues from taxation which had been diverted from the state to the temple. 
Herihor had been a military man who assumed the position of High Priest as he did that 
of Commander-in-chief and Viceroy of Kush. He in turn appomted his son to these 
key positions. 

The administration of the Sudan had heen maintained throughout the Ramesside 
Period and seems to have continued into Dynasty XXII, although the title of Viceroy 
of Kush disappears at the beginning of EHmasty XXI, tlie son of Herihor being die last 
man to hold it. The control of the resources of Kush, particularly the gold, was vital at 
diis titnep The economic inflation of Late Ramesside times, evinced by the alarming rise 
in grain prices, had been in no small part due to the cutting oflfof^^ypt's source of diver 
through the collapse of the Hittitc Empire under pressure from the Sea Peoples. It was 
the period also when bronze was hemg replaced by iron, a metal which Egypt could 
only obtain from abroad. Strikes of the unpaid workmen working on the Theban 
Necropolis had begun even under Ramesses Ui, while the records of mvestigatiotis into 
fraudulent dealing in grain md the even more shockiug robberies in the royal tombs 
betray the prevailing corruption and political instabilityJ It is clear how dependent 
Egypt had become upon her foreign reladous. From the Wenamon account it appears 
that, while these economic adjustments were being tpade, Tanis was still keeping up a 
lively sea trade with Syria even though Egyptian presdge was low. It is sjgnihcaut, too* 
of the generally amicable reiariom between the two pares of the country, in a period 
when the rule was frequently divided between the Delta and Thebes, that it was 
Smendes who forwarded payment for the timber and arranged for i^ shipment ■when 
Wenamon finally succeeded in obtaining it from the Prince of Byblos, Zakar-baaJ. The 
rude treatment which Wenamon received m the ports of Palestine and Syria or from 
the inhahitants of Cyprus, when he was cast up on the shore there after a storm, was an 
unpleasant indication of the changed times, as were the hosrile ships of the Tlicker who 
had settled with die Philistines along the Palestine coast. On the other liand, the recollec¬ 
tion of Egypt's former power is sriU explicit in Zakar-baal*s vehement insistence that he 
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not a servant of the ruler of Egypt, or liis remarkable statement that Amon had 
founded all lands, but Egypt first of all, and that it was &om there that skill and learning 
had come to the place where he was (that is to Byblos), 

It was not until about goo that Ass)^ recovered from a. period of depression and 
began to move w^tward. For a century before this, Aramaean tribesmen had been 
pushing out of the desert into northern S)Tia, where they occupied several of the ^ity- 
states winch had grown up in place of the former vassaU of the now vanished Hitticc 
Empire. In Palestine die cousoUdadotL of the Kingdom of Israel by David in the first 
lialf of the tenth century led to the destruction of Philistine power along the coast. This 
probably contributed to the prosperity of Phoenician Tyre and Sidon. Towards the end 
of the Twenty-first D}Tiasty, at about the middle of the tenth century, one of the Tanitc 
kings seems to have interfered in Palestine. We are told in the Bible that he took Gezer 
and gave it as a dowry to his daughter who was married to Solomon^® Sheshonq^s cam¬ 
paign in Palestine, about g^o, after the death of Solomon, brought about a renewal of 
Egypdan prestige which was to have serious consequence in the future^ for it was not 
backed by suffident strength when that was Deeded against Assyria, 

Sheshonq I came foom a fimily of Libyan cxtractioti that had groii^^ powerfid in 
Heracleopolis. He made Bubasds the royal residence of D^iiasty XXU. Several of the 
kings were* however, buried beside their predecessors of the previous dynasty inside the 
enclosure of the temple of Tanis. A unified country was maintained for the first half of 
the two hundred years which the dynasty endured (g^s^-y^o B.c.) by appointing a mem¬ 
ber of the royal fanuly as High Priest of Amon at Thebes* However, in the reign of 
Takelot U (S47-S23 5 .c.) dvil war broke out in Thcb» and spread to the rest of the 
country. Not long afterwards a rival Dynasty XXUl was set up which ran parallel to 
diat ofBubastis for some dghtv' years until the Kushitc invasion from the Sudan. At the 
end of this time a number of other rulers had estabhahed themselves so that the country, 
particularly iu the Delta, was reminiscent of the small provincial segments into which it 
had fallen in the First and Second Intermediate Periods. The Assyrisns had continued 
steadily to encroach upon Syria and Palestine after the defeat of a coalition at Karhar by 
Slialmanescr ITI in S53* The danger must have been evident, and Tef-nekht of Sais suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing the petty rulers of the Delta into some sort of imion about 730 E.c, 
under the brief Dynasty XXIV, which consisted only of that Saite king and his son 
Bakenrenef who was known to the Greeks as Bocchoris, The success of this union 
which was spreading into Upper Egypt aroused the Kushite King Piankhy into invading 
Eg^'pt. This successor of Kashta, the origins of whose cg>*ptianized family have beoi 
much discussed, had been quietly gaining strength at Napata in the Sudan while condi¬ 
tions in Eg^-pt itself worsened* 

The surprising wealth of objects made from precious materials which survived plun¬ 
dering in the tomb of Psusennes I at Tanis maintain the high level of craftsmanship of 
the New Kingdom.^ The gold matk (Pbte 1G7B) comes from the rich burial of General 
Wenw-djebaw-n-djedet, one of twes companions-at-amu of Psusennes who were laid 
to rest in die side chambers of the king s tomb. Its peculiar cast of features, partly due to 
the angle of the projecting ears and partly to the bold modcHhig of the straight nose and 
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sensuous lips, IS more distinctive tlian die kiiig*s uwn gold mask.^^ Tlie latter is con¬ 
ventionally reminisemt of the New Kingdom, as is the gilded wood mask of King 
Amcncmipc: of D)Tiasry XXI and the better modelled gold mask of the otherwise 
unknown Dynasty XXTI King Heqa-thepem-Shedaonq,^^ 

The burials of both these kings were later inserted in the Psusennes tomb. Sheshonq's 
hawk-headed outer coffin was of silver. A finely worked pectoral of this king (Plate 
i68a) shows two winged goddesses protecting the sun^s disk in a bark. Inside the disk 
the Goddess of Truth praises Amon-Ra-Horakhtc. The inlays, which axe partly lapis 
hzvii, arc prcdoiniiiandy bine against tlieir gold setting, with a touch of red in the disks 
on the heads of the goddesses and the flower of the voluted plant of the south which 
forms the frame on the left and matches the papyrus on the right* The genera] character 
of the design and the rather heavily rounded projection of die gold parts suggest the 
style of the egyptiaiiizing Phoenician ivories which began to appear contemporaneously 
in the ninth century ^ and for which such jewellery may have served as a model. An¬ 
other remarkable object which has a related group of decorative patterns in a rimSbr 
style is the huge tinted-leather funerary canopy of Isit-m-khcb from the Deir el Eahaii 
cache where in Dynasty XXI the bodies of many of theNew Kingdom pharaohs were 
collected for re-burial with memhers of the famihes of the Priest Kings of Thebes. 

The silver bowl (Plate 168 b) with the ghh swimming among fis;h and water-plants 
is part of a remarkable group of vessels of gold and silver which belonged to Wenw- 
djeba w-n-djedet. It lias been mentioned on p. 2^8 as continuing the type of the Rames- 
side bowl from the Bubastis treasure. These vessels from the tomb of Psusennes would 
seem to have provided a source of inspiration for the Phoenician metal bowls just as 
other designs mflueuced the ivories. The Tanis objects provide ample material to suggest 
the source of a ne w stimulus upon work in Palestine and Syria in the second half of the 
tenth ccntuiy^ and in the ninths when contacts are known to have been close. Orie of the 
most beautiful vessels which formed part of Psusennes's own equipment is at the same 
time the simplest It is the tall-necked gold vase (Plate 169A) with a papyrtis design 
around the flaring mouth and the king's cartouches incised on the shoulder. 

The most original contribution to the sculpture of the period of D)Tiasries XXl-XXII 
was in a form connected with the fine metal-work from Tanis. Bronze statues began to 
be inlaid with complicated patterns of more precious metal. The largest of these (27^ 
inches high] probably belongs to the end of the period or a httle bter. It is the statuette 
of the lady Takushit in the Athms Museum (Plate 1695), said to have been found at 
Bubastis. It has been assigned to the Kushitc period, around 700 B.cd* The sturdy body 
and full lace framed with heavy curls have an earthy^ peasant quality which appears in 
other sculpture of Dynasty XXV. The body and arms arc covered with processions of 
gods and sacred emblems inlaid with silver as though to represent a figured robe. This 
is the most elaborate use of such inlaid pattertis which has been preservedt ^nd since the 
technique is known from two other pieces to have becu highly developed in Dynasty' 
XXn it is not impossible tliat the Takushit statuette may belong to Bubastite times, as 
Maspero originally suggested.*^ The slctidec, more gracefrd figure of Queen Karomama, 
the wife of Takelot H, in the Louvre, presents a different aspect** The treatment of face 
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and body, a:! wdl as the flaring pleated sleeves of her dxess, are more in the Ramesside 
tradition. The designs of the broad collar were inlaid with gold, silver, and clectrum. 
Most of the precious metal has been lost from the feathers of Ae wings which are folded 
about tlte lower part of the body, and only traces remain of the gold leaf which once 
covered the face and amis. Much simpler than the tapestry of figures which covets the 
dress of Takushit are the few' sacred emblems inlaid in gold on the torso of a smaller 
standing bronze figure of Osorkon I which was found in the Delta near Tell el Yahu- 
diveh-*^ Such inlaying of bronzes with predous materials was to continue in late rimes 
in Egypt, but is ptesceved only in minor objects which are hardly comparable to these 
three fine pieces. Compoate use of metals in sculpture is perhaps reflected in the large 
Kudiitc royal statues, where roughened surfaces were left for the gilding of bracelets, 
anklets, and necklaces. 

The disillusionment of the times between the last Ramesside kings and the corning of 
the Ethiopians from Kush is bitingly illustrated by the satirical drawings w’hich appear 
in the papyri. These take the form of mocking at the foibles of human beings by putting 
them into the guise of animals. They arc closely related to the sketches on flakes of lime¬ 
stone which have been recovered in such quantity from the artisans* village at Ddr cl 
Medineh in Dynasties XDC-XX,** and the satirical papyri axe perhaps to be dated to the 
latter part of this period rather than to Tanitc and Bubasrite times. However, the fine 
q uali ty of thcir drawing is also comparable to such funerary papyri as that of the Princess 
Maat-ka-ra of Dynasty XXI,^ and we shall see that paintings in tliis New Kingdom 
style continued down into the early Saite Period (Plate 171 a). 

There had always been a tendency to portray animals with a humorous touch, just as 
the artist had sometimes exaggerate the fiitncss or leanness of his peasant types or the 
grotesqueness offordgnets. A playful clement certainly appeared here and there through¬ 
out Egyptian art, and it was emphasized at Aniama and in a few tomb-paintings of the 
early Ramesside Period (Plate 163, A ands). The teal sadre of tiiese new representations 
is in a much more developed vein and seems to follow naturally upon the social disinte¬ 
gration of the latter part of Dynasty XX. There is something ofthc same reversal of the 
values of normal life as had appeared in the literature inspired by the disruption of 
sodet)’ at the end of the Old Kingdom in such works as the Lamentations of Ipuwcr,^®^ 
The surviving manuscript of diis early text is a copy that was made in the Nineteenth 01 
Twcntielh Dynasties so that it must have been fimiliar at tlus rime as a literary work. 
The idea of the cats attending a mouse dressed as a great lady (Plate 170A) is in somewhat 
the same spirit as the sayings of Ipuwer concerning the owners of robes who are now in 
r^s, while the one who never wove for himself has fine linen, or the woman who once 
looked at her face in the water, but now has a mirror. The chief difference is that in rhe 
more sophisticated late rimes a m«uu has been found to point the irony of the thought 
and to express it pictorially. In the portion of this Cairo papyrus {Plate 170A), a cat 
with a sido-lock fastened on with a pin is dressing the hair of a seated mouse in a fiuhion- 
able thin tobe who raises a wine-glass to her lips, A cat nurse follows with a baby mouse, 
Tlie fan or sunshade carried by a third cat is painted blue. The smooth coats of the mice 
are coloured grey, and fine brush-strokes indicate the fur on the yellowish bufl*bodies 
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of the C3t5. The wig of the lady mouse ts black, and her djcss and the underpam of the 
cats arc painted white. There are also touches of red. It is clear, then, that this is treated as 
painting and is not just a drawing in hne. Similar but apparently less fine work appears 
in the extraordinary pap^mis in Turin,and somewhat rougher drawing and washes of 
colour arc to be found on a third example in the British Museum (Plate 17011). 

Among the many amusing animal groups of the Turin papyrus is a parody of one of 
the Ramesside battle-scenes with a mouse king in a chariot attacking a fortress manned 
by cats. The vigorous drawings of the British Museum papyrus (Plate 170B) again show 
a mouse attended by cats, wolves herding goats (compare the Ramesside pamting in the 
tomb of Ipy, Plate 163a), and a cat tending geese. A lion plan's at draughs with a gazelle, 
while a bird beside a basket of frui t under a tree is probably part of a scene similar to that 
in the Turin papyrus, where a black bird climbs a ladder to reach a hippopotamus in a 
fig tree. 

No texts have survived for which these animal groups might have served as illustra¬ 
tion- Only a few scraps of writing appear above some of the figures, and there are a few 
short labels in the erotic portion of the Turin papjTUS, which is separated from the ani¬ 
mals by a vertical line.® Whether columns of text preceded or followed the drawings 
can apparently not be deceonined from what has been preserved of the satirical papyri. 
Such texts do occur in a recendy identified papyrus of non-funciary character. Part of 
the painting which illustrates them, w'ith priests carrying a shrine of Amon, is shown on 
Plate 171A. This accompanies an account of an oracle which occurred at Kamak in the 
I4ih year of Psamdk I at the beginning of the Saite Period. Listed among the witnesses 
to this ev'ent is a number of men who were known to have been prominent at Thebes in 
the last days of Kushice rule, including relatives of Mentuemhat, the Governor at the 
time of the Assyrian invasion.** The name of the Kushitc King Taharqa appears beside 
the shrine. Thus there is now evidence that a fine tradition in pamting continued at least 
into the second half of the seventh centuiy. Quite as remarkable as the beauty of the 
drawing is the persistence of the Ramesside st^ le here, particularly in the long shaven 
skulls of the priests, which are unlike the round-headed tj'pe introduced in Kushite 
rehefi and statues. However, a procession of priests carrying a sacred bark was carved in 
sunk relief in a strikingly similar style nearly a hundred years earlier on a wall of the first 
court of the temple of Amon at Gebel Barkal in the Sudan, just after Piankhy had cou- 
quered Egypt.® This is clear if one compares the man holding out an incense burner 
^ore the tet bearer of one of the bark poles (Plate 173A) with the figures in the 
Brooklyn papyrus (Plate 171 a) . 

The virtual disappearance of wall-paintings in the Theban tombs certainly speaks for 
a decline in monumental pamtmg, but a few examples of fine workmanship have sur¬ 
vived which help a little to bridge the gap between Ramesside tmaes and the Brooklyn 
papyrus of the beginning of the Sajtc Period. A group of tombs of Dynasty XXII 
behind the Ramesscum at Thebes produced some fragmentary wall-paintmgs of fine 
quahty which have certain points in common with both the Piankhy relief and the 
Brooklyn papyrus.** There was an even more remarkable series of paintings on a 
wooden cofiin ” from one of these tombs. The lector priest with a feather in his hcad- 
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band who leads the fimcral processioft to the left of the wailing women on Plate tyis « 
remarkably likp one of the figures on a fragment of the Brooklyn papyrus. Even more 
interesting than this further example of the cantinuadon. of the Ramessidc style are the 
ftccly drawn poses of the women moumcis. They stand in front of the necropolis hill¬ 
side on top of which is an impressive figure of a kneeling bald-headed man . The attempt 
to represent the tombs naturalisticaUy on the rocky slope is paralleled by a remarkable 
cemetery landscape on the lower part of a fine painted stela in Cairo." 
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CHAPTER 21 


THE KUSHITE AND SAITE REVIVAL AND 
THE END OF DYNASTIC EGYPT 
730^332 E.C. 


At Gcthcl Baikalf the Holy Mountain of Napata, the Kushite capital in the Sudan, King 
Piankhy repaired the New Kingdom temple of Amon (b 500) and enlarged it with a big 
columned hall* To tliis a colonnaded forecourt and front pylon wcrt added after the 
conquest of Egj'pt about 730 B.c.^ On Pktc 172 one looks down ftotn the gr<^troch mass 
of the Gebel Barkal upon the impressive remains of this building with the partly recon¬ 
structed New Ririgdotii rooms in the foreground- Beyond the three chambers of the 
sanctuar)^ is a room which was rebuilt by Taharqa for his inscribed grey granite altar 
(Plate T75A) wliich was perhaps a support for the bark of Amon. This can stiU be seen in 
placet can a broadcT bUck granite platform, possibly die base for a shrinCt which 
Piankhy had placed in a side room that he constructed earlier on the right. On the other 
side of the halh with two rows of columm which had formed the front part of the New 
Kingdom temple, lies Piankhy*s large columned hall* the hadly prcscr\red second pylon^ 
and the first court which appears encumbered with mud-brick huts built there after the 
temple had fallen into disuse. At this stage of the excawtions, the ram-sphinxes of 
Amcnholcp Uli brought from Solcb, had not yet been cleared in front of the first pylon. 
Otliers stood in front of the second pylon with various pieces of sculpture brought here 
by Piankhy who apparendy had no craftsmen who could make large statues, although 
they were able to carve the excellent reliefs on the walls of this forecourt (Plate 175, A and b) . 
Here be set up his triumphal stek and that of Tuthmosis III, which was btought from 
another New Kingdom temple at this site. Other steke were added kter. Neither of 
Piankhy'^ inunediate successors, Shabako or Shebitkn, \m left any monuments at 
Gcbcl Barkal, although their rich burial equipment was found at El Kutru, and some 
construction has survived from the reign of Shabako at Thebes. However, Taharqa 
(69CMS<54 e.c.) sec up the first and finest (Plate 177, a and e) of a series often large statues 
in thiscourt. Tanwetamani, the lastXushitc ruler of Egj-^pt, added two mote of these, and 
the others were made by kings of tlie Second Napatan Kingdom over a period of nearly 
a iiundred years until the time of Aspelta in the first half of the sixth century B-C. 

The granite stela of Piankhy in the Cairo Museum which records his conquest of 
Egypt W 25 found in the first court of the Amon temple by an Egyptian officer in 1^61? 
Pkte 174B shows the right side of the scene at the top, with the submission of the various 
rulers of Egypt- King Namlot of Hermopolis is kading a horse, while, bclow^ other 
princes prostrate themselves before Piankhy. The Kushite conquetor tells us in the text 
of his anger at finding that the horses in Namlot s stables had been starved during the 
siege of Hermopolis. Piankhy carried his love of horses to the point of burying bis 
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iavouiitc antmalj! with all thdr trappings beside his tomb at El Riuni. It is not surprising, 
rlifu , that one of the trdy individml contributions of Kushitc art should be the pro¬ 
cession of men leading horses which was carved on the left (west) side wall of the court 
as one entered through die first pylon [Plate 173 e). The animals have die same long^ 
legged rangy form as does the stnaller horse of Namlot on the granite stela. The men 
are portrayed with the round heads that now begin to appear in Kushite £elie& and 
statues, and the style of the sunk relief has a different character from the more smoothly 
treated Ramesside manner of the priest censing the bark on the opposite W'all (Plate 
173A). There is here a strain of brutal realism which is to be found in odier rclic& and 
in die Statues. The procession of horses evidendy foUowcd a group of princes making 
obeisance, as on the stela. The back of the bowing prince of Mendes was all that sur¬ 
vived, with part of his tides (Plate 174A). A loose block from the upper part of the wall 
bore the name of the ruler of Heracleopolis, 

A new eni pKaris upoti anatomical detail, stylized in a peculiar way which is suggestive 
of die treatment of muscles in contemporary Assyrian reliefs, is found already in the 
arms and legs of the figure of Piankhy’s successor Shabako, who performs a purification 
rite before the god on the side of a granite naos from Esna in Cairo ’ It is particularly 
evident in the torso and leg-mnscles of the figures of Taharqa holding up the star- 
studded emblem of the heavens on the side of his grey granite al tar in Temple b joo at 
Gebel Baikal (Pbtc 1 75 a), The finest modelling of this sort, with very slight gradations 
of surface in the sunk relief, is to be seen in the better-designed groups of figures on die 
similar altar of Adanersa from Temple B 700, in Boston (Plate 176}, Here a dozen or so 
years after the Kushites had been expelled from Egypt by the Assyrians, Atkncm, who 
now ruled only the Sudan, still chose to employ the old symbolism of a United Egypt 
which went back to the time of the joining of the two lands at die bcginiiiug of the First 
Dynasty. With both hands the king supports the sky-sign while standing on a platform 
formed by the emblem of union. The hawk-headed Horus and the Ibis Thoth, tepre- 
senting respectively notthem and southern Egypt, draw taut the stems of the papy*njs 
and the southern plant to bind the two halves of the country together. Nothing could 
illustrate more clearly the continued acceptance of Egyptian thought at Nap,ita or the 
availability to Adanersa of a particularly fine craftsman, who mt»t have been an 
Egyptian like his predecessors who had executed the best of the earlier Kushite reliefs 
and statues. The muscles of the king's arms and legs, as well as those of the torsos and 
legs of the gods, have received pronounced attention. The modclliug of the knees shows 
a sCmilat stylization of hone and muscles to that employed on the large royal statues, as 
in that of Taharqa (Plate 177A). While, as has been remarked, there is a certain resem¬ 
blance to the modcUing of muscles in Assyrian reliefs, it is hardly possible that an 
Egyptian sculptor could have examined the decoration of the royal palaces in Assyria 
itself. It is more probable that a similar interest in portraying muscular strength arose 
simultaneously in two vigorous peoples. 

Somewhat more crudely executed sunk reliefr, in the style of Piankhy’s triumphal 
scene at Gebel Baikal, arc to be found at Sanam across the river in a temple erected by 
Tahar q a ,4 mcn riding donkeys (Plate lyjfl) as weU as drivii^ chariots and six- 
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wheeled carts must have formed part of an unusual scene which one could wish to he 
mote fully preserved. Tiharqa’s temple at S an a m and another which he constructed at 
Kasva ^ were somewhat simpler versions of Pianfchy's structure at Gcbcl Barhal, hut the 
Kawa temple was much finer in detail. Taharqa had brought here exceptionally able 
sculptors who must have belonged to die workshops which produced die lemarkablc 
reliefs in the Theban tombs of ofiicials of the reign of Taharqa and the beginning of 
Dynasty XXVI. They decorated the walls of the Hypostyle Hall with bold raised reliels 
which arc cotnpaiable to those in the tombs of Mentuemhat and Pabasa (Plate 181) 
except that the subtleties of modelling which could be achieved in the Theban lime¬ 
stone were not possible in the sandstone used here.* However, although only the lower 
parts of elaborate garments like those of Pabasa (Plate 181) arc preserved on the Taharqa 
reliefs, there must have been something similar to the modelling of the shoulder and aim 
under the projecting parts of a thin pleated linen robe or shawl; for this was copied 
much later in the Meroidc reliefs of Temple b at Kawad The raised relief of the shrine 
at the back of die temple * show’s the less distinguished, simpler, broad style of the 
Kushite reliefs in sandstone at Thebes, as in the Mcdinct Habu chapel of Kadita's 
daughter, Amcnirdisd Tliis lady, svhose fine alabaster statuette in the Cairo Miuicum 
was found by Mariettc at Kamakd® w'as the sister of Shabako. She was established by 
Piankhy at Thebes as Divine Consort of Amoti, through adoption by her predecessor 
Shcpcnwcpet I. the daughter of Osorkon 111 . This practice was continued, and Psamtik I, 
the first king of Dynasty XXVI, sent his daughter, Nitocris, from Sais to Thebes to he 
adopted by Piankliy’s daughter, Shcpenw'epet ll,>i after the Assyrians had left Egypt 
and order had been restored. The estahlisluncnt of this female line of Votaresses and 
Divine Consorts of Am on had finally eliminated the temporal power of rbp High Priest 
of Anion, who no longer assumes any pohtical role. Mentuemhat, the powcrftil official 
of Taharqa, who survived the Assyrian attack as governor of Thebes and Upper Egypt, 
was only Fourth Priest of Amon. 

On the back of the pylon of Taharqa s temple at Kawa. under a colonnade of palm 
columns retnuusccni of the Fifth-Dynasty funerary temple of Sahuia at Abusir, are 
carv ed sunk rclkfe which reproduce the Old Kin gdom version of the king as a sphinx 
trampling on his enctnies, as it is found in the temples of Sahura, Ne-user-ra, and Pepy II. 
They even show the family of the conquered Libyan chieftain with the same nam^ of 
the wife and the two sons which in Dynasty VI were copied from Sahura's representa¬ 
tion by Pepy U.*^ Hie rehefi in the tiled chamber under tlie Step Pyramid of Zoscr were 
copied in Sailc times, since they arc covered with a network of squared lines which 
use of the later canon of proportions introduced at about this rimed* The study of dicsc 
reliefs may even have been undertaken in conne.vion with the carving of the Heb-Sed 
scenes on a gateway found at Memphis in the palace of Apries, the fourth king of 
Djuaity- XXVI. These draw- upon earlier sources to such an extent that they were long 
ascribed to the Twdftli Dynasty and even to the time of Zoscr himsdf, when his Step 
Pyxamid sculpture first became known.'* At Thebes in Tomb 56. Ibv. the steward of 
Nitociis. seems to have copied some of the scenes in an Old Kingdom 'tomb of a namt- 
sake of his.» The use of Old Kingdom royal models at Kawa is the most striking and 
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one of the earliest of these ejcampics of the archaizmg spirit of btc times. This diligent 
search for ancient modek in literature and art was taponnble for the revival of die use 
of the Pyramid Texts and caused Sliabako to transfer to a granite stela an old text known 
as the MempliJte Theology wliidi deals with the creation of all dungs by the god Ptahd* 
Taharqa undertook the building of uioiiuments at Thebes^ the best known of which 
has long been the single column which remained standing of the five pain with opm 
papyrus capitals that lined the central axis of the First Court at Ramak (Figure 49). He 
erected similar colonnades or kiosks at the eastern approach to the temple and in front of 
the Monthu Temple on the north, as well as one which served as an approach to the Pylon 
of Ramesses U at the Luxor Templed^ His huge black granite statue from GcbelBarkal. 
wliich is a Htric over 12 feet high {Plate 177, A and n), and the remarkable Cairo head 
(Plate 178, A and b) from a siighdy smaller similar figure arc the most impressive 
pieces of royal sculpture to survive froni Dynasty XXV . The heads are similaTp but that 
of the Bir^l statue seems more smoothly and conventionally worked, lacking the 
forceful modelling of the Cairo piece and suggesting less the attempt at portraiture 
which one feels in the latter^ The profile view of the Cairo Tahaiqa shows well the 
characteristic loiind Rushite skull. The hair is treated as though it were a padded cover¬ 
ing to protect the head under the peculiar cap-like base of the crown which supported 
the rail plumes diac are preserved oti the Barkal stauic. The recent discovery of tlie bases 
of three other large statues of Taharqa is a sliarp reminder of the quick reversals of for¬ 
tune which occurred in this period of the collapse of empires. For they were found in a 
gateway at Nineveh^ probably carried off by Esarhaddon when he drove Taharqa out 
of Mem phis in 671 B. It was on his way back from this campaign that the Assyrian 
King set up a stela at Sinjirh in northern Syria, on which a Kushite with the uracus on 
hb forehead is portrayed kneeling before him- Perhaps tins was Usliianaliuru, the heir 
apparent, rather than Taharqa lihuselft for this prince and the queen are mentioned in 
the text as having been captured with tlie palace treasure at Memphis. On his rock^ 
carving at the Dog River near Bey rut, Esarhaddon adds the interesfing information that 
goldsmiths and cabinet-makers were among the persons and booty ^vhich he seized, 
although no mention is made of statues being carried away*^° Taharqa had retired into 
the southj but returned soon aficr the departure of Esarhaddon. He was defeated^ again 
in the Delta by the army which Ashurbantpal .^nt to Eg>T^ ^ Taharqa s suc¬ 

cessor^ Taiiwctamani, provoked Ashurbanipal's forces into invading Upper Egypt with 
the ensuing sack of Thebes in . This brought Kushitc rule over Eg’ji'pt to an end. It 
was not long before the Assyrian Empire in its turn suffered sudden collapse. Taharqa s 
statues were almost completel)^ destroyed by the fire which raged through Nineveh 
when it feQ in tji2 B.c. to the combined forces of the Babylonians and the Medcs. 

We have come dose to the time of the first cotipct of the Ionian Greeks with Egypt. 
The rise of Sab was evidently in great part due to the shift in foreign trade avfay from 
Tarns to the w^cstetn Canopic branch of the Nile. Naucratb, which lay on the river a 
htde north of Sab, was apparently not founded until towards the end of the seventh 
century Under the later Saitc kings all Greek slipping was confined to dus port, 
w'hich was given special privileges as a foreign scttlcmenti However, even as early as the 
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tiine of Tef“nckhtj the first ^aTaxiiig lamaii traden may already Have entered tke river 
here hi compedtion with the Phoctiidan metchairits who Itid long been doing a profit¬ 
able business with Tanis, The siiocefflor of Tef-nekbt* Bakennenef was known to the 
Greeks as Bocchoris. They told stories of him as a Lw-giver who was captured and 
burned alive by the Ethiopian Shabdeo. In £ict Sais regained its independence under 
Piankhy i loose control of the Delta and seems to have continued prosperous, ruled by 
these two kings of Dynasty XXIV, until Shabako finally seized tbc dty about 715 bx. 
Nevertheless, the Assyrians found a prince named Necho mling this part of the Delta 
and left him as their representative in Sais. It was his son. Psamtik i, who succeeded in 
regaining Egypt's independence when Ashurbanipal was Eiced with civil war in 
Babylonia and the pressure of a new movement of peoples along his northern borders. 



Ftgufc 7 ^. Dcsijgii on Bocchotti vsk 


Considering the legends concerning Bocchoris it is odd that a vase (Rgnre 76) bear* 
itig his name should Iiave been found in an Etruscan tomb at Tarquinia.^^ Its decoration 
has much in common ■with the beautiful but fragmentary' ivories discovered in Shabako^s 
tomb at El Kurru ^ [Figure 77). Both make me of the papyrus plant and palms with 
hanging bunches of fruit. In the case of the Taxijuiuia vase the papj'Tus provide an 
appropriate setring of ihe Delta s'wamps for the Goddess Ncith of Sajs and the odter 
gods in whotse company the king is shown in the upper register. The palm trees with 
monkeys liad been a favourite decorative motif in the minor arts of the New Kingdom, 
but here they also suggest a suitable locale for the hound prisoners. It is ironic, in view of 
Shabako s subsequent triumph over Bocchoris. that these should be Kushites. hut the 
craftsman was following an agCKvld tradition of representing these as a subject people. 
On the Kurru ivories the men wlio lead the ostrich or bring offerings of other birds and 
animals arc thoroughly Egyptian. In fact these processions of figures arc derived. Ukc 
others in the so-called Neo-Memphite reliefs, from Old Kingdom tombs, wLtli tlie 
addition of certain picturesque details drawn from New Kingdoin sources. Perhaps the 
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most interesring stylistic feature of tke vase is tlie modelliiig of tie muscles* which is 
like that which we have seen in Kushite reliefs but which does not appear in the more 
dehcate carving of the ivories.^ This tall Jar with a shoulder (about B inches high) is the 
largest of the faience vessels with raised relief decoratbrs to which reference has been 
made ou p, 225?, and which with tlie Shabako and Shebitku ivories provide another 
series of JEgyptian designs which could have been drawn upon by the makers of the 
PhoenicLm metal bowls, ivories, and other small decorated objects winch bad such a 
widely extended range in the Medirctranean and Western Asia. 

In the 'wocking of metals a high standard of skill continued to be maintained. The 
material lias largely been recovered from the Sudan, -where the Napatan kings and thdr 
successors at Mcroc continued to conbrol the output of the gold-mittcs. The shape and 



Figure 77^ Ivory' carving of Slubdco 


the workmanship of the gold vase of Aspelta (593-^63 B.c.) is so thoroughly in the 
classic Egyptian tradition (Plate 179®) that one would not have been surprised to find 
it among the handsome objects in the tomb of Psuseimes nearly 500 years earlier 
(Plates i6Sb and 169 a). A gilded rilver mirror-handle from the tomb of Shahako at El 
Kurru employs again the palm column, but makes a most unusual use of the figures of 
goddesses encircling the shaft (Plate It seems probable that some earlier object 

of chb sort provided the model for the ninth-century Phoenician ivory fan-^handle found 
in the Assyrian palace of Nimrud,^ One of the most attractive examples of gold work- 
mg of this pcri<^ is the handle of a dish (Pkte 179c) which makes effective use of the 
voluted plant form. Here, as in the Eighteenth Dynastythe base of the palmettc ii 
clearly derived from the papyruSi This gold handle is not from the Sudan, but was 
found at Daphnae (Teh Defenneh), the fortress on die eastern edge of the Delta where 
Psamdk I had established his Ionian and Carian mercenaries as fronfier guards. The fort 
w^as probably destroyed during the invaaon of Cambyscs*^ although Herodotus tells us 
chat Aniasis withdrew the foreign garrison to Memphis. 
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These [Resigns on minor objects stress how firmly continued to hold to her old 

traditions in & changing world. It is extraordinary how little the monuments reflect the 
turbulence of the times* except perhaps in some instance like the erasure of the names of 
Kushitc rulers by Psamrik TI (594“588 nx.), when he broke off the pcacefLiI relations 
with the south that had continued through the first two reigns of Dynasty XXVI ajid 
undertook a campaign into Kush Certainly Egypt enjoyed a consideiabk degree of 
int ernal stability and prosperity under the Saitc kings in spite of the small measure of 
success achieved in attempting to regain a strong position in the Levant h A series of 
military' reversals foUowed the invasion of Palestine by Necho (609-594 the 

611 of Nineveh in tiia bX. Apries (588^568 BX.) was able to do nothing to prevent the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, Not did Lydia derive much benefit from its 
alliance with Egypt- During the early parr of his long reign (568-526 BX*), Amasis was 
able to control Cyprus briefly by means of liis fleet, but in spite of his friendship with 
Polycrates of Samos and with Croesus he could give no real help to Lydia against the 
s^vift rise of Persian power* Witen Babylon fell to Cyrus in 559 bx., Amasis must have 
felt tliat he could expect the next blow. Actually it was shortly after liis death tliat 
Psamtik in was overwhelmed by Cambyses in 525 B.c. 

The brief Assyrian occupation had left little or no mark upon Egy'pdan art, and 
virtuahy the same can be said foe die much longet Persian domination ’which lasted, with 
only a shore interlude of independence, do’wn to the contiiicst by Alexander in 352 B,c* 
It is perhaps not surprising that the Greeks who were actively present in the country as 
merchants and soldier adventurers should have produced little effect upon an old civil¬ 
ization. To begin with, in Saite times there wins probably more to be learned from -Egypt 
than they could contribute themselves. It is nonetheless astonishing how little Egyptian 
culture was visibly affected by contact witli the Greeks over some four hundred years 
from the time when Tefnekht was driven into the Delta swamps by Piankhy to that of 
the founding of Alexandria. 

Egypt was to prove cxtracrdmarily resistant to Hellenic conceptions of an even under 
the Ptolemies* The outward appearance of Archaic Greek work of the sixth century had 
perhaps not developed stiffidently for its new spirit to be evident to the Eg^'ptLm who 
svas not responsive and in fact never proved capable ol assinubting forms which wrete 
opposed to his own- Some of this work muse have been accessible^ even outside the 
settlement 11 Naucritis which had its own architecture and sculpture, as did Greek 
colonies elsewhere in the Mediterranean wliich maintained their specifically Hellenic 
character. At least one Archaic statue has been found at Memphis, which rcseniblcs the 
maidens of the Acropolis, but is of coarser local workmanship. It has been attributed to 
the last quarter of the sixth centurj- at the end of the Saite Period.^® However, as we shall 
see, it was only the sense of depth and volume conveyed by the fully developed Greek 
art of the fifth and fourth centuries BX* that finally had an effect upon Egy'ptian sculp¬ 
ture, although this ivas to be sporadic and largely superfidaL 

The revival of Egyptian art which began in E>ynasty XXV was^ then, part of a re¬ 
surgence of the Egyptian spirit which, without any teal modification from abroad, was 
stimulated by the vigorous Kushite rulers who Itad dose religious ties with Thebes and 
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a long traditioii of Egyptian dvilizadoiL We kave seen, in c^Ainmin g the royal wotk in 
the Sudan, that an actcmpt to reduplicate Old Kingdom tuodels went side by ride with a 
contLnuaiicc of the Raniesside style smd a. new hard realism. The last seemi to liavc been 
a concession to the taste of the Kushite conqueroc on the part of the Egyptian artist 
whose fundamentally naturalistic instinrts would have responded readily aiough* There 
has been a tendency to ovetstress the copying of the forms of the Pyramid Age in Saitc 
dmes, aitliough it has long been pointed out that the artists drew upon the Middle and 
Wcw Kingdoms as well. These various factors resulted in a perplexing diversity of 
forms which continued along parallel Uncs down into Ptolemaic times both in stattiLS 
and reliefs. The portrait sculptiare of the beginning of the Saite Period at Thebes 
acliicved a masterly integradon of the component parts. We have seen such a portrait 
already in Dynasty XXV in ilie Cairo head of Tahaiqa [Plate 178. a and a)- Only a few 
of these extraordinary pieces have survived in the midst of a far greater body of less dis^ 
tiuguished worts. However, enough minor examples exist to show an interest in such 
realistic portraitiire which condnued to mate itself felt over a long period of dme both 
in sculpture in the round and in tclief,^^ We shall see that only otic statue out of a group 
may have such a portrait head, while the rest are convenrionally lacking in individuali^ . 
This combined with the fact that there arc still only a limited number of examples for 
which the date is firmly fixed makes it impossible yet to trace the steps in the manifesta- 
don of rhijt tendency of late tiities towar<h itidividtialistic tepresontariond 

fn the north, where the court now resided at Sais, in the other great ddcs of the Delta, 
and at Memphis,, the complexity of forms remains too great for one to be able to speak 
of a ptevailing stymie, imie^ it be in the royal statues which aimed at the ancient ideal ot 
the timeless aspect of royalty without recapturing its essendal qnalityv It was only at 
Thebes that a really unified style* which we Itave recognised already in the reliefs of 
Taharqa’s temple at Kawa* "vvas maintained in a scries of tombs down to the end ot 
Dynast)' XXVI. At a time when Thebes must have been impovefuhed by the depreda¬ 
tions of die Assyrians and when its former political supremacy wa^ ceutred in the Delta, 
wc tio-mlieless find the most pretentiom tombs which were ever constructed ac the old 
southern capital. cannot be sure ’whether Mentuemhat or PctaitienopctT hkc the 
sonicwhat earlier Harwa and AHiamenru, constructed their monuments in the last days» 
when they enjoyed the &.vour of Tahir eja and Tanwetamani. or during the period of 
reconstruction which Mentuemhat undertook wliilc be was ^ircmlly ruler of Upper 
Egypt after the withdra’^^'al of Ashurbanipal^s troops. Certainly the expensive cciiistruc- 
dons of the scries of stew^ards of the households of Nitocris and her successor Ankhnes- 
uefer-ib-ra ’wece due to the pomp with which the Saitc tings surrounded these ladicSi 
Their long incumbency of the office of Divine Consort of Anion covered the whole of 
Dynasty XXVI and formed a kind of regency by which a peaceful control of the south 
w'as mamtamed* Nitocris had been seat to Thebes by Psamtik I evidently with the 
intention of ctirbiiig such power as had bctni displayed by Menttictnliat. 

At about the beginning of the reign of Psanirik I, the decorarion of the tomb of Men^ 
tuemhar (No. 5+) presents an amazing freshness of conception and execution which 
makes one forget the eclectic elements ’which arc present. Ineviubly one is reminded of 
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a similar quality which had appeared in the Tlicbiti limestone reliefs of Dyna^^ XI. As 
at Kawa and in the other Theban tctnbs, die work is in raised as well as sunk relief* 
Since the time of Set)' 1 at Ahydos, no ciaftsimn had attempted work of such quality in 
raised relief We have seen that the sandstone nsed at Thebes aiid at Ka^va by the 
Kiishite kings foe their raised rehefe was not suitable for attaining such fine Jetaif but 
die style, nevertheless, appears first at Kawa in the time of TohirqL 
The huge brick pylon of Mentuemhaf s tomb in Western Thebes is still an impressive 
landmark as one approathes the Deir el Bahaii Temple across die flat ground of the 
Asasif With its arched gate it is the best preserved of the enhances to the big brick 
enclosures which formed the superstructures of a remarkable group of tombs of officials. 
The earliest of these (No. 37) belonged to Harwa, who was stew^ard of Shabako 5 sister, 
the Divine Consort of Amon, AmeiiirdiSs® and to Akhanicnru whose rock-cui cham- 
bers liavc recendy been identified as opening out of the court of Harwa,^^ Akhamenru 
served Shepenwepet, the successor of Amcnirdb. The statues of these men, found mostly 
at Karnak, arc more imporcint than the litde that has so far been recovered of the decora- 
dou of didr tombs. An even more valuable series of statues of Mcntucmluc and Peta- 
menopet has also survived, but die tomb of the latter (No, 33) was the largest and most 
impressive of the whole series* Partly excavated lengths of its vast brick enclosing wall 
show a series of recessed panels, as though die builder were turning back for inspiration 
to die archaic enclosurei at Abydos, or die First-Dynasty tom bs ax Saqqara and Nagadah, 
The vaulted entrance hall, which led from the court to a labyrinth of rock-chambers 
covered with funerary texts, is decotated with offering scenes in raised relief resembling 
those at Deir el Bahari in which Uatshcpsucb craftsmen had theruselves drawn upon 
Old Kingdom royal models. The ceiling of dib hall is painted with the last of the scries 
of patterns, including the figttre-S plant spiral, which first appf^ted in Dytiosty Xll at 
Assiut, Qaw el Kebir, and Meir (Figure 48)-® 

In addition to the reliefs in the tombs of Petamenopet and Mentuemhac, other im¬ 
portant series have survived nearly complete in the tombs of Iby (No. 36) and Pabosa 
(No. 279) which belong to the ktter part of the reign of Psamtik L The Vizier Ncri-pa^ 
ka-shuty remodelled one of the old Dynasty XI tombs of die courtiers of Mentuhotep 
and decorated it tvidt a funeral scene which draws on New Kingdom sources, while the 
boldly carved rows of offering bearers might at first sight be mistaken for work of the 
early put of Djmasty IV ® There is at present a gap between these reliefs and die end 
of the Dynasty which is represented by one large figure of the owner hi sunk celief on 
the stairway of the otherwise inacccsrible tomb of Sheshonq (No. zy). This man served 
the Use of the Votaresses of Amon, Ankhnes^nefeMb-ra, and appears on a wall at 
Kamak with this lady and Psamtik III m the year in which the Persians invaded £gypt.^ 
The area occupied by the whole group of tombs in the Asasif has only been partially 
excavated, and the protruding portions of brick walls and half-filled sunken courts 
amidst the deeply accumulated debris nuke it difficult to judge of tiieir original appear¬ 
ance in relationship to one anathec. The underground chambers are at a considerable 
depth ^ and somettmes in two tiers, as in the toinhs of Petomenopet (33) and Meututni- 
liat (34 )t where die burial apartments arc at a lower level tlion the rock-cut rooms and 
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court of the chapel. They arc reached by a long open staircase which, in the ease of 
Mcntucmliat and Pabasa, extended beyond the enclosure wall on the north and was 
entered through a small pylon at right angles to the larger one which gave access to the 
brick enclosure wall. A feature of most of tliese tombs, which is best preserved in those 
of Mcntuemliar and Pabasa, was a court at the level of die underground rooms but open 
to the sky. Its walls were lined with brickwork above the rock level to hold back the 
rubble, and the top of these brick walls evidendy formed a parapet round the kige 
opening in the floor of the brick enclosure. 

The open court of the tomb of Mentuemhat has bem recently cleared.^ It was 
entered through two partially excavated halls 'with channelled columns that counect it 
ssith tlie open stairway, the west end of the court a colmmied portico leads to the 
entrance of the burial apartmeuts, which arc on a lower ieveL The walls of diis portico 
are decorated witli a partly destroyed series of raised iclicis. The eastern wall of the 
court lias rock-cut statues in elaborately framed niches, and a series of side chapels 
decorated with sunk reliefs open &om the long north and south walls. On the north 
wall is preatarved a series of magnificent paneb wi th bound papyrus plants placed be¬ 
tween the doorways of the chapels. This old modf, which goes back to the First- 
Dynasty use of the heraldic plant of the North, is here carved in a fashion whidi gives us 
a first taste of the woudetfiil sculptural treatment oi plant forms which was to be best 
exemplified in late architecture by the composite capitals (Plate iSO'). Thdr first 
developed use was in the addition which Necranebo 11 made in Dynasty XXX to the 
temple of Darius I in the Khargeh Oasis. Horvever, fragincnts of capitab w^th the plant 
forms carved in losv relief have been found in the Saite tombs constructed in the Wcscr- 
kaf temple at Saqtjara. These suggest that the development may have begun somewhat 
earlier,^ We have seen that the idea had been antidpated at Amama (Figure 67). 

Fine fragments of teUef from the tomb of Mcntucmliat have for some time existed in 
European and American collections, bur thdr source was not rccogtmeri until recent 
excavations revealed the character of this tomb s decoration. Ii had been known only 
through drawings of one of tlie chapeb and a stone in Florence which beats the owner’s 
tides and name in comiexion with a very small portion of a swamp scene.* This last 
piece was part of a series of scenes from daily life, now in scattered fragments, which in 
all probability decorated the south wall of Ac portico embrasure, adjoining die super¬ 
imposed groups of MeiitticmhaC and his wife at Acir funerary meal on Ae back wall 
and facing die partially preserved funeml scenes on Ae opposite noiA "will. One of Ac 
most attractive details of this series b that in Brooklyn of a woman nursing her child 
under a fruit tree, w-hile in Ac regbter above, a girl pulls a Aom from the foot of her 
companion (Plate 180). Only Ae lower part of Acse figures is preserved, but they re¬ 
peat a well-known group in AeEightcenA-Dynasty tomb of Menena (Plate 109), where 
the woman under the tree also appears as a minor figure in Ac harvesting scene. There 
is no question m this case dut Ac Saite artist lias copied figures whicli are known only 
m one New Kingdom tomb. He has executed Aem in a style, how'cver, which b 
reminiscent of Ac nearby MennAoiqi temple of Dynasty XL In Ae same limestone 
of Ac floor of Ae Asasif Ae sculptor has achieved a crisp Ircshnns of cutting as well as a 
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harinotiy of style which would be considered distiuguished during any of the best 
petiotU of £gypdan act. 

The more fsccctid side of the ICushite^Theban school appears in a handsome relief in 
^^Ansas City which certainly belongs with this gronp of Theban tombs and probably 
represents hdentuembat himself ® ^late litz A J. The chief figure wears an elaborate cos- 
Clime, as at Kawa, in the tomb of Pabasa (Plate rSi) and in otlieis of group, include 
mg sandals with flaring straps and one oi those thin skirts through which the modcUing 
of the body shows. The chief interest licSi however, in the brutally realistic treatment of 
the head. Its characteristic shape and the Indicatioti of flesh and muscle are to be found 
in those statues of late times which portray an ageing man in contrast to the smoothly 
treated forms of youth which are so much more fretjucntly shown.” The head of the 
attendant who stands before Pahasa in the rehef on. the wal I of the anto^hamber to ins 
Theban comb (Plate iSiJ has the shape and a similar roimdness oi moddliiig w'hicli is 
characteristic of these relicts, but, like the head of the seated owner, is more convendoQ’- 
alizcd. Wc have already remarked upon the bold modelling of the forms under the thin 
garments. The elaborate wig of pabasa and the serrated edge of liis pleated cloak present 
the more mannered elements in these reliefs. Other signs of the times are the lotus in the 
mouth of the guclle, the flowers instead of food over the peculiar rectangular ofleritig 
table, and the jars under the table and cliair, 

The groups of statues dedicated at Kamak by Harwa, Akhamenru, Petomenopet, and 
Mctitnemhat each included at least one which rcprtBeiiicd the owner as au older man in 
a fashion reminiscent of the head of the figure on die Kansas City relief. One of Harwa’s 
figures, an unusual squatting type with one knee raised and the other leg drawn back 
along the ground, as in a few Old Kingdom statues, emphaskes the flabby foims of a 
corpulent body, The face is fat with sagging features, softly worked as though in clay, 
although the material used is a hard stone." This particularly plastic treatment antici¬ 
pates 3 later series of heads with ageing features whose date has been much contested,^* 
The Petamenopet group, which mcludo a handsome late reflection of the scribe type 
of the Old Kingdom, has anotlicr of the realistic heads on one of the popular cubical 
squatting figures which draw up both knees in front of them," However, the master- 
pjcccs of early Sqite times are die standing statue which Mentuemhat dedicated at 
Kamak and the even more remarkable head and shoulders of a figure from the Mut 
temple wliich probably also belonged to him. The nearly life-size standing figure of 
Menruemhat in Cairo wears a short kilt derived from the Old Kingdom but a wig 
continues a form of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The torso shows a kind of modelling 
of the abdomen whidi had been used in royal stauies of DyuAsty XU and in the frag- 
mirntary torso from Qaw d Kebir (Plate 70B), It is to be found in at least one of the 
Gebel Barkal statues ” and would seem to correspond to the interest in muscular 
itructtiTC shown in the Kttshite rdiefi. 

It is in the fofccfol portraiture of the head, however, that this statue makes its im¬ 
pression (Plate 183 b). The broad mouth, deep lines at the comers of the nostrils, and the 
conventional treatment of the eyebrows in slight relief arc repeated in the life-size head 
and shoulders broken from another statue (Plate 183 a) and found in the temple of Mut 
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with a headless squatting figure of Mentuemhiic The nose is brokicn off so that one can- 
not compare it with the protninent coarse one of the standing Kam.Tk figure* but it has 
the same broad base of die nostrils. The name is lost from the iitscripiion on the back 
pillar. The tides, howcvecp are those held by Mcntucmihat. The scooped-out depressions 
under the eyes resemble those of Taliarqa (Place 178 a) but the strange projecring hair 
around die bald forehead is not duplicated anywhere else* By extending the fold of die 
cy^d abov*e an incised line at the outer comer of the eye and by suggcstiDg die sagging 
facial muscles^ the sculptor has dunged the hard ruthless face of the Kamak head into 
the crafty features of an older man. In both these heads one feels oneself in the presence 
of a man witliout UIusiods who could prove capable of surviving^ as did Mcntucmhac, 
the difficult coiiditiom created by the Assyrian occupation of Thebes. There is no longer 
iti these features the caltn confidence of die Old Kingdom^ or that troubled awareness of 
the responsibilides of a ruler which appeared in Dynasty Xll. The artist, still approach¬ 
ing his Work with die same basic natuidisdc insiiiiccs that prcndiiced all Egyptian por- 
traituiCi shows us a man who plainly lived in the declining years of a long civilization.^^ 

The few $tatues of Saite rulcts which have been ideucifieid show that the court in the 
north turned away firom this realistic style for royal portraiture.*® In them the tension 
resulting from the attempt to combine various conHicdng formal eletnents defeats die 
Intention of le-crcaring the old ideal of the timeless aspect of kingship. In spite of the 
sopliisticated mastery of die hardest ma terials, which is one of the outstanding rcatures 
of late sculpture, they betray a cemin emptiness of spirit, This is to be found, too, in the 
majority of the private statues with their highly polished surfaces and set smiles and in 
the innumerable figures of deities in beonze and hard stoiie.*^ An even more mannered 
style made its appearance in that period of some surty years of mdcpcndcncc from Per¬ 
sian rule (Dynasties XXVTIl-XXK) which began with the revolt of Amyrtaios under 
Darius II at the end of the frfrh century a.c. and lasted until the brief re-occupation of 
the country by the Persians in 341 b.c. It is Nectanebo I (378-360 a.c.) and Nec- 
tanebo LI (35&^34^ B-C.) of Dynasty XXX who have left the chief monuments of diis 
new style, which formed a basis for the early Ptolemaic work that was executed after 
the conquest of Alexander in 33a b.c. 

Strange portraits of two kings, Psamtik I and Nectanebo I, are to he found in royal 
rehefr, and these seem to indicate that the taste for represoiring individiial character¬ 
istics had not disappeared in the time between early Dynasty XXVI and the Ptolemaic 
Period. They appear on hmalt slabs, 4 feet in height, which seem to have formed a 
balustrade for a single monument. It is not easy to visualize the original appearance of 
this monument or to explain how a large part of it came to be left uuinsetibed for 
over 200 years tiudl Nectanebo took up the work again. The same scheme of decoration 
is carried out on the two sets of slabs which are carved on both sides. On one side, 
closdy spaced kneeling figures of the king make offering to various deities, with a hawk 
fiiezc above. On die other side of the slab a single figure of the king is set agdnst a blank 
background, and there is a uracus eomice.'** If a deity appeared it must have been carved 
on an adjoining block. There is too profound a difference in style between the two sets 
of slabs for those inscribed with the name of Psamtik to have been executed by tlte later 
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king as a pious tnbuie to his predecessor who founded Dj^uast)^ XXVL On the Ncc- 
Uuebo slab iti. the British Museum (PLac 1S4), found in Alexandria (No^ 9a5)» the 
modelling of the body*, as weU as the hieroglyphs, produce an uneasy sense of volume 
within the traditional outlines which seems to betray a new consdousness of Greek 
works*"*^ The softne^ of the forms, which had perhap appeared a htde earlier in some 
of the Neo-Memphite rehefs,^ is here somewhat paradoxicalty frozen into cold matuief- 
ism. Tliat tliis is not entirely due to the hard material used but was characteristic of the 
period can be seen from die simi l ar hieroglyphs cut in raised relief in Imiestone on some 
iragments of royal inscriptions of Dynasty XXX.^ 

On the other hand, in the carving of the Psamtik I slab (Plate iSan) the figures and die 
inscriptions Tnaintain a mlatjvcly flar plane in harmony with their outlines and the back¬ 
ground, as had all earlier Egyptian relief whether sunk or raised. Hidicrto, when we 
liave Called attendon to relatively high relief or to suttee modelling, it has never pro-- 
dured a sense of conflict between the sculptured surfaces and their hackground, even 
in work of the A mama Period or in Ranicsside dmes. This conflict seems to be the result 
of attcmpdng to combine two opposed points of view towards representarioEL, that of 
the old World of die Orient and the newer Hellemc one. The better preserved head of 
Psamtik (Plate t 82J)] seems to be a northem dcvclopmcrit of the type originating in 
Kmititc rchefs and small hronTCS. It exaggerates the height of the round skull# which is 
made luorc strange by the way in which the uracus is placed on die cap. A few lines 
accentuate dtc fleshy nostrils and tip of die proniincnt nose and suggest full cheeks and 
throat around the mouth and sniall chin. It is a ruthless portrayal of nghness matched in 
a different way by the more pronounced modelling of die Ncctanebo head (Plate 184)^ 
where jutting chm and nose seem to close like pincers around tlje small mouth. 

The sparing use of line and slight gradadoui of modelling of the Psamtik head arc to 
be found again on a small scale in two hea ds wi di ageing features in reliefs which can be 
assigned plausibly to the latter half of die Saite Perioi One belongs to the ow ncr, pray¬ 
ing before the Memphite triad of gods ou a smdl lintd in sunk rel ief in Boston , wlulc 
the oth^ is a minor figure of a scribe leading a procession of offering bearers before a 
seated figure of Henat in very low raised rchef in Berlin.^ The Heuat catling is of the 
ty^pe ol the so-called Nco-Memphitc neliefst and die genealogical niaterial from other 
monuments of tins man lias been used to provide a fixed point for the employmciit of 
such reliefs in the reign of Amasis, about 535 b.c. The subtle use of line in the drawing 
of die figures is paraUded on die Boston block and in the sunk relief kneeling figure of 
Harbes on die wall ot the cliapcl which he added early in the Saitc Period to die 
Temple at Giza wliich had been constructed in Dynasty XXI round the old chapel of 
the third pj^mid of one of Cheops' queens, F^enutsen « 

The supple outlines of the figures in these Memphite reliefs, combined witli details 
derived from Kushite work executed by Theban sculptors, has been noted in work in 
tlic north for which a Saite date had been suggested,^ Unfornmatcly, as in the case of 
the statues, we eatmur be sure without mote dated monunicnts how long tlie elements 
of die older style lingered on. Traces of the costume smd type of figure fiivoured by the 
Kushite-Theban school stfil survived in the carefully executed sunk reUefi of the temple 
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wIiicK Darius I b uilt hi the Oasis of Kiiargchp** although the work in raised relief is not 
comparable in quality to that of die Salte Theban tombs. A cruder rcSection of the 
figure style of the Brookl)^ ppyrus (Plate 171A) appoars b the intcrcstmg series of 
paintings of the I>ym5ty XX VI tombs in the Bahrieh Oasis.^ It is not yet possible to 
gain a dear impression of die use of colour in these gradually accumulating examples of 
late paintings but die pink flesh of a woman in one of the Bahrieli tombs and the com¬ 
bination ot pmk and blue in the Darios relief of Horus spearing Apophis ^ begb to 
suggest the new tonaUty of tlie painted reliefs of Petosiris which anticipate what "we 
tliink of as a characteristic Alexandrian colour scheme. 

With the Zanofer reliefs and a similar group closely comiected. with them we cer¬ 
tainly reach the most developed Neo-MemplTiie style, A detail of the fine st piece of 
Zanofer in Alexandria^ is illusttated on Plate 1S6. These stones are like small architrave 
blocks with a roll moulding and comice above the relief The Alexandria piece, for 
example, is a Uttlc under 4 feet l<^ug and about 1 foot high. It has been suggested tJiat 
they were placed mund the top of a block of masonry which contained the sarcopliaguSj, 
a consrructioii combining tomb and chapel suitable foe the Delta, where the inundation 
would make difficult tltc construction of underground cliambcrs. Such a new type of 
construction has been found, but without the decorated friezes.^^ Some of die stoned 
came, however^ from some older type of chapel cousitructioiu and the Alexandria relief 
of Zanofer clearly formed be lintel over the door of a small niche or shrine. There was a 
border round the opening and two colunms of imedption on each side. It is probable 
chat a panel in Berlin fits below the inscription on the right to frame one side of diis 
opening. The standing figure on this reliefis dressed like Zanofer and has a head like tlie 
old harper in the group with the musidans and dancers (Plate 

While the rows of offering bearers on many of these reliefi bear supetiidal resem¬ 
blance to their Old Kingdom models, most of the details are derived ultimately fiom the 
picturesque repertoire of the New Kingdom* The woman playing a drum, with her 
long-fringed scarf and bizarre heaef-dress* like her companions (Plate 186]^ ri more 
dircedy related to some rare fragments from Theban temple reliefi of Dynasty XXV. 
These show women musichuis and dancers against a. background of a papyrus thicket 
which also contained animals parodying the acts of human beings, as in the papyri and 
ostraca of the end of the Ramesride Period.®^ In the Zanofer relief all that remains of this 
background is a series of artifidally contrived bouquets with birds perched on top. Tlie 
figures have ihc s™c heavy build that had appeared at Thebes in Dynasty XXV or 
perhaps even earlier in the Ddta with the brouzc statue of Takusbit (Pbte 169E]. In 
spite of the very low surfrccs, there is a soft plastic quality m die modelling and more 
than a. hint of the awareness of Greek forms. One can actually look into the opening of 
the sleeves of the second woman* aldiough this bit of foreshortening is carried out 
almost entirely in line and appears as a purely isolated feature,*^ There is none of the 
exaggerated inmng of Greek and Egyptian elements or the radier cramped modelling 
that was soon to appear in the tomb of Petosiris- 
The Alexandria carving of Zanofer stands out as a masterly piece of work and one of 
the last liarmonious examples of the old tradition of fine low relief One would like to 
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tliiiik that it was executed at a ttme when a new style was setting in, before it had hard¬ 
ened into the nuumciisms of the royal work of Dynasty XXX, However, the Cairo 
relief of the same man and some of the other closely connected reliefs do begin to show 
some traces of this, especially in a kind of pudy modelling of tire &ces. These are on a 
very small scale, and the nose, mouth, and chin are treated as separate raised blobs in 
front of the checks.^ There is also a playful artihcialiry in the treatment of the plants 
and animals and in the accessories of the ofTcring bcarcit W'hich takes on a fantas tic 
quality in the similar processons of figures in the tomh of Petosiris, It is a first expreshon 
of a spirit which was to be one of the characteristics of Alexandrian art, and it may be 
ttecessary to date these rthefi to the middle, not the beginning, of die fourth century B.C. 

The head of the old harper seems to form a guide as to the relative posidon among 
late portrait sculpture ot the remarkable Htde green stone head in Boston (Plate rS^) 
which has been dated from Saite dmes to well down in the Ptolemaic peziexL Wriiildes 
are indicated on the forehead and at the comers of the eye, and there is a plastic treat¬ 
ment of the arched brows and cyehds. The configuration of the head in profile is much 
like that of the Zanofer liarpcr, a type which goes back to the relief of early Dynasty* 
XXVI cm Plate i Sai, The Boston head is remimscent of a better-known head of green 
stone in Berlin which is twnce as large,** The longer one examines these pieces die more 
the feeling grows that the Berlin head has advanced fiirthei in the direcdou of a new 
plasdc treatment. The Boston portrait is severely conceived within the framework of 
the old traditional style, maintaining its harmony as docs the Alexandria Zanrtfar relief. 
Both are outstanding works in. which the old spirit still strongly asserts i tsel f 
The Macedonian occupadon must have seemed, at least to the upper-class Egyptian, 
a deliverance from Persian rule. Although the Egyptian Sect had been employed fay 
Xerxes at Salamis and there liad faecn treacherous shifts in the loyaldes of mercenary 
troops, the Greeks usually joined forces with the Egyptians in their struggle for inde¬ 
pendence. Athens and Sparta were in pardcularly close contact with Egypt in the period 
following the revolt of Inaros under Artaxecxcs I at about the middle- of the fifth cen¬ 
tury »,c. Shortly afterwards the Ionian historian Herodotus visited Egypt, where he 
examined the skulls still lying on the battlefield of Papremis in the Delta, where the 
forces of Inaros had routed the Persians and driven them back to Memphis. It is bis 
description of the country which forms tlie background for the monuments we have 
beeu examining. A different and more lively colouring is given to our impressions of the 
Saite rulers and the men of the first Persian dominadon by the Greek interest in indivi- 
duahty which pervades this accounr. The histetian'^s observation of the maimers and 
customs of the people is supplemetitcd by tales whkh Herodotus heard fiom his guides. 
In contrast to the old records, we find bis inquiring mind constantly seeking radonal 
explanations for the origin of things aud the behaviour of man. 

In the last quarter of the fiiurth century, uoi long after Alexander’s expedidon to 
fo 33 ^ B.C., an extraordinary funeral monumeut was erected in the cemetery of 
Hennopolis, the capital of the old Hare Nome.*® Petosirb, the High Priest of Thoth, 
constructed diis on the edge of the western desert opposite the Middle Kingdom rock- 
cut tombs in the eastern clifis. It was in the form of a small tgm pV ^th a porch sup- 
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ported by col luims with composite plant capitals such as had hesi developed m Dynasty 
XXX,® The low screen walls connecting these coliimns, os well as the walls of the porch 
and the chapel behind^ have a well pteserved seccs of painted reliefs.^ The mortuary 
texts arc Ulustratcd in a conv(cntiona] manner, but an unmistakable mixture of Greek 
and Egypiiaii mcihods of representation appears m the long rows of offering-bearers 
and the scenes of daily life. The men harvesting grain (Plate 187) look more Greek than 
Egyptian with their light skin and blue and buff ttmica. Wrinkles on the face and the 
muscles of the limbs are rather roughly indicated by red lines painted on the bghcer flesh 
colour. The man behind the pile of sheaves is shown front-view, while tlic litik boy is 
more convincingiy worked out in a three-quarter view. The sculptor has tried to give 
volume to the garments, but since he retains many of his old conventions, the draping 
of the tunic is bunchy. While gaining some effect of depth, he has lost the old soreness 
of outline. The hieroglyphs have become siniiWly awkward and cramped. The colour 
scheme has clianged completely and is rntich mote like diat which tve know from 
Heilenic works of the fourtli c^tury. It perhaps liad a brighter, liardcr tonality origin¬ 
ally. It is not easy to decermine the original colour of die background, w'liich is now a 
pale greenish hue that lends a pastel effect to the Eided blues and browns set against it, 
However, the light colouring of the men's skin must have given a new aspect to the 
whole, which wc have seen anticipated in the Saice paintings in Bahrieh Oasis.® In the 
craftw'ork scenes metal-workers are fashioning various examples ol the animal rhyton® 
such as had been developed in Achaemcnid Persia"^ but which bad also found favour 
in the Greek workshops^ 

Behind the tomb of Petosiiis there grew up in die third century ad.^ a remarkable 
cemetery of house tombs for the wealthy members of the Greek Community of 
Hermopolis. These were rnamly Hellenic in architecture and decoration but with an 
adaptadoji to Egyptian funerary practices. Among paintings which were purely Greek 
in tradition were mixed others in the old pharaonic style. These are hardly more than a 
travesty of earlier Egyptian art, like the crude figures of gods and religious symbols 
which appear on the mummy cloths of the first to fourth centuries a.d. along with 
Gracco-Hamau painted portraits/^ In fact a crudal stage %vas readied m tlie tomb of 
Petosiris, where a group of able craftsmen made a serious attempt to grapple with a new 
point of view and failed. It is significant that they should have done so in the old medium 
of painted tdief, while reproducing for the dead man the familiar agricultural pursuits 
which continue much the same today in the fields that spread out to tlie cast of the 
coluirmed porch of Petosiris, The Hellenic approach to represerktarion w'as too diametric¬ 
ally opposed to the old point of view for any fudon to be successful. The Egyptian held 
tenaciously to his ways for a few centuries more, but ui the different atmasphcrc of the 
Ptolemaic Period the vital forces originated in dsc Hellenistic world and tlut of Rome 
and not from the declining civilriation of Bgy'p^- ^ native contribution still was to be 
made to portrait sculpture, and the same naturalistic impulses may have contributed 
aomeduDg to the pointed Fayum panels and the heads an linen marnniy shrouds. 

These are, however, in the direct tradition of Greek painting, and one of their values 
lies in that they may pro vide a hint of the appearance of lost I Icllcnistic originaU, w^hilc 
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di^y fonn r ‘wclcDine additioti to die body of Roftmi portrait painting to which they 
aie closely allied. Great buildings were erecred in die pharaonic style by the Ptolemies 
and the Romans, but most of -Egypt became a provincial backwater, while Alcxandna 
assumed a position of cultural significance in the Mediterranean world. The Alcxanddan 
artists, in general made little more than a playful use of misunderstood Egyptian motifs, 
mucli as sudi Egyptian elements entered into the fashionable decorative scheme of 
Imperial Rome or ai dicy were revived in Napoleonic France* 

Of die imposing monuments of the Ptolemaic-Romaii Perio<l none liavc captured 
the attention more than the buildings of the Isis Temple which once rose picturesquely 
above the palm trees of the little bland of Philae at the First Cataract. The worship of the 
old gods still continued there until the pagan temples were finally closed by Justinian in 
A.D, 543 - of ^ have seen no more than the top of a pylon rising out of the expanse 

of water which covers them during the greater prt of the year behind the Aswan Dam. 
An old photograph shows the flooded court (Plate iSS) in front of the Second Pylon of 
the bis Temple* The buildings were mostly completed in the third century B.c. under 
Ptoiemy U and K, but work on the relief decoration continued for a long dmCt to the 
end of the Ptolemaic Period and under Roman rule. The Hatkor head above die com^ 
posite plant capital of the cotormade of the Birth House on the Left continues a type 
which had been used in tiie porch of Nectanebo L Fine examples of these boldly sculp¬ 
tured plant forms are used also in the west colonnade whicli was completed in the first 
century a.b. (Plate Figure 67A) and connects the Nectanebo porch witli the First 
Pylon of the Isis Temple. Thdr varied combinations, as in the temples of Edfu, Kom 
Ombo, and Etna, formed one of the freshest and most attractive late con^butions. 

It was not only in Egypt that the old forms continued to survive side by side with the 
new. Far to the soutli in the Sudan a clumsy, provindal-looking kiosk in Roman style 
still stands at Naga in front of the Egyptian temple which the Mcroitic King Natak- 
amam erected there. This wras slmrdy afier Petronius in the reign of Augustus in 33 UiC- 
led an invading force as Ear as the old Kiishite capital of Napata. Tlie seat of government 
had been tnnsfetTcd from Napata southwards to Mcrcic at the end of the sixth century, 
and the new capital is mentioned by Herodotus in the middle of the fifth century B.c* 
The attention of the Ethiopian kings Iiad turned to the development of the southern 
part of their country, and cultural links with Egypt were growing weaker and weaker, 
stimulated chiefly by contacts with merchants and the occasional importation of crafts¬ 
men, or a scribe, or pcrliaps the visit of a few priests^ Something of che old spirit still 
remained, as in the figure of the fat queen of Natakamani who dominates a group of 
prisoners on the right half of the pylon of the Lion Temple at Naga (Plates 3:90 and 
19^) ■ In view of her arresting bulk i t is not surprising that stories of such royal ladies 
were carried hack to Rome by the soldiers of Petronius. In the royal ccmctcty of Metoir* 
the kings still continued to build pyramids (Plate 191) until some time in the fourth 
century a+p. The traditional fi>Riis had proved exceptionally durable. They persisted a 
little longer, penetrating even into the iconographic system of Coptic art.^ Howcveii 
Chnstianity proved even more powerful than the Hellenistic spirit in altering the old 
civilization* 
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CHAFTIR I 

p. j I. H. FrinkforTj Ait ai\d Arduitxhttt of titc 
Onfrt/ (Pela£an HUcoty af Art, HaMnqrwJs- 
worit, 1954), p1^(^ 4:1 and 43. 

p. 3 7, FhmkfiTrt^ cp. ciL^ pLier GgA. 

3. Sir Ardiiir Evam, Tkc Palme ^hfims, i (Icn- 

dcin, ipzi), jz9,£gtiic J85, 

4. ErmkforrT dr, plate 74. 

p. P 5. Tiler Greek form Tothttioui lias beat used hole 
iostjad of die Egyptian Djetuty-ma (Thoth ii 
bflni)i aldlougli a pmaBeinoic whkk also inclioda 
ikit of the god whom the Greeks called Ihotli wdJ 
be raimd as Eyeliur^'-lictcp (Tholt ii gradplls)K On 
the oiher band, the same initial sound of the word 
is repmruteti hv another letler in tile n a mf s of die 
kings Zer ami Zoser. The wttcer is fitily too con- 
fdons of diESc incoMistcnocs, bat has tried to pre- 
senl fiequcntly used forms of nanves whkh can be 
easily recognized. Again the dassical royal aamet 
Mcncs, Cheop, Chephren, and Myccrinm have 
been employed. The absence of vowels and the lack 
ofgaietaJ agreement as to usage in a Luignage where 
the vocalizatumis umxttain kivc tnadc im^otmity 
bnpouible. The reader is rcfeircd to the admirable 
dheossion of the transcripdDn of Egyptian proper 
names in Sir Alan Gardiner's i^piion' Qwntniir 
(London, tgjo). 434- 

P- ft <S. See LL Frankfon^ ^^ihip arrd ike Cedi 
(Cluqago, 194^); --intiTfif i^ypHm RrUgbn (New 
York, J, Vjjidicr,Iaj lie/i£wri ^ptienne^ 2 nd 

ed^ (Paris^ 1949). 

CEAPTEIl Z 

p. Jt t, Hdene J, Kantorp 'The Final Phase of Pre- 
d)Tiastic Caktuc: Gerzean or Semainian [?)'* 
J.N£.S., 3 (1944)1 no. The problem was avokled 
by the terms Nagadah 1 and H, derived fttmi tie 
site where the stuxetdon of the malrrtal was fint 
recognized and applied to Amotbn and GcrzcaiL 

p. 11 2, W. C- Ba^xj, Hie Seepter ef E^ypi^ 1 (New 

York, 1933). 27. 

3 ^ B, V. Botbfncfp Bull. M.F-i.p 4O (i94S)p 64. 

4 - G, A. Heisnef. The Devel^;^prKni ef the Egypthn 

[Cambridgr, 1936), figure 188- 


J. W* S, Smith, A Buftiry pf Egyptim SmlpiuK p. 13 
and in j/te Old Kin^Join^ 2nd cd. (Boscon, 

1949)* 7. 

6. George StetadoT^’t Certa^Tjif if t!ie E^ypiian p, 14 

Smlpime in dfe * 4 tf ^Ikty (BaJrimote, 

I 94 J 5 )* 19. plate L 

7 . for exjmiple^ rhe small tcated figure of a 

dwarf or a ciihl, Zaki Saad, Rayat ilxiwdticfu m 
He/uwj, Stipplement 14^ (i95i)p pliH xliL 

For this early mattnid in gcHetafi see J. Vandicr, 
Afiirmel iTim^li^k ^yptkntte, t (Paris, 1953). 527, 

S 33 » Stnith, op. ciL, l, lio; Jean Capart^ 
Ftimltive An in Eyiypt (London, 1905}. 

8 . Kantor, op. eii., tii; Bnmlon in SUiditu Prt^ 

sifjiJcJ 10 P. U_ [London, 1935 ], ^7^- 

g. W* M. T Petrie, j (London, 1903), p. 15 

plate 1, 23. 

IQ. J+ B, QuibcU and K W, Grccfi^ IdkiidB^npalu, 
n (London, 1902), plates Ixxs'-lxxix^ 21. 

11. Capart, op. dt.^ fignns 171 and t72^ c£ 
figures r6$H85 for the group of paletcm and i 

for the rwo Hierakonpoilis tnace-heaih; aho 
Qtiibcll* ifirtAttmpotis^ i (London, 1900}, plate 
xxvia for a third macc^ieacL 

12. Smiths Sculp^p? \Tni P^mdn^^ pkte 29. p, il 

rj. Capatt, op. dt.^ figure lyfi and £guie 182, 

which is the other face of our FLite 6. 

14. E. A^Ttm4 Cp CurrelJy* A. Wdgall» Abyi^St 
m (Londofi, 1504)1 pUtc$ vi, viu 

IJ. G- A. Reamer. Tortih Dmlopmefit, 271, 
figure 156 . 

Sec paniailirly F F. Frankfort, 

Ji^wrrw/ if Semitic 5 S (1941 }f 329 , where 

MoEopotamian inliumcc upon Egyptian brick 
ardaiteemre is sirongly arguecL 

17. Although no very latisfacicry cxplattadon 
lias yet been given why mats lasliied 10 wooden 
femes diodd be assodaced with dtc recessed ch> 
inmts of an figyptLoti bndc wall^ the patnted iniim- 
tion of such matwork on the narrow surfitcK of the 
brick niches 11 apparondy ai early as the fitsf uie of 
the bdek eorntruetiocL Frankfort doubled diis be¬ 
fore die diiCDvery at Sn^qara of painted dciigm of 
DytiKtY J W'bich are like thou of the bntef pre¬ 
served example in the DynasttvIII tomb ofHny'-a; 
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NOTES 


iS May 15^54, Jltt 

Nrwi Ijctier, 5 (i9Mlt Sj- Similar mat pattcrni 
covered the flat wall of a chapel in a [otnb 
luhsiiiiiify to ihtHc of Dyimstj- I: W. B. Eimay* 
Qfrst Tffffibs if\€ Firft Dyndity, j (Caiio, I94y), 
pUtc 50, 

fi, li l3. The drmentSi of a builclmg dtowti on a fifc- 
quendy reproduc^^d xMsopotamian ical (Srmfcfort, 
Anrktti pLic 1$ 17} ate cotn bmed in a nnnnrr 

unlike that of the nunplcs of pancUing 

to which they have been coaipared (sec, for ra- 
Ainplc, Biiety* AntjJes, 45 (1947], f47). The seal 
docs not represeni cltatly gi irichcd amstruedon 
in brick ai does the 'Falacc-fa^adc' of the fraiuf 
coQiaitong the H nms name [Smkh ) of the Egyprian 
king which has die saoic form at the pancllhig on 
the brick tombs of Dyemey [. The paired plane on 
the m 1 suggest tied papytus flowm. Since the 
papyim ii accepted al typkaJ of Egypt, thw hai 
forced m cJipbnadoo dut the Egyptian adopted a 
Mcidpotauman plmE form whidl he altered iaio the 
papyTus in hia dcsigiL That die rrscmbkmcc is for- 
tmtoGs would seem more likely. The value of the 
seal as evidaace bai been qucsihMied by Herbert 
Ricke who doubts the mnsmissiqrt qf architectural 
forrn^ from McsopotaDiia to Egypt 

^yptiichai Bmikanst ekr Alien n {Caifo. 

iSJjoJp 20, note 27). 

19. Frankfort^ 0 p. eiir, frgurc; 7^ pLtes S and 9A. 
p. lEf 30. Hdene Kanior, ii (1951)^ 3jp. 

31. Hdeaie Katttor in fL W. Ehrichp 
CArArw/i^cf I'ji OW AfekaeDlugy (Chicago^ 

if>54)« figiJre 3, p. S; see pp. 1-^7 for Mias Kantoc's 
ablcpresoitadon of the material relating to Egypt^s 
early' foreign cocincxiotts. 

33. W. S. Smith in G- A- Rcisuet, Jiuiofy 
Q>ri AVfflppfjfts, n {Cambridge^ ^955). 71^7. 

CHAPTER y 

p 30 I. The dates lucd durougbout tho. volume fotlow 
the chronological table in my ^'hirierrf os lUp^ 
texnteJ in lAe Muxum of Pine (Boston, 1953). 
El the mtmductioti to that table, p, 169, and more 
fijlly ioJMErSr^ 11 {i9Ji)p pp. 115-33, aactplaiia- 
tion has been o&icd for the dating used for the 
early period to the end of the Old Kingdom, I have 
suggested that if any low^ctiug of the dan* jioo b.cl 
for die begmnijig of Dynasty I is felt necessary for 
the pmpojci of relative chronology, attciiuon 
shculdi he mmed to the seemicgly occessive length 


of the firir two dyna^dM radier than to shortening 
the first hitcnncdiate Period. Perhaps the compiler 
of die Turin papyTiis may have mdoded in his frgnte 
of 955 years from the reign of Meucs m that of Aba 
in Dynasty VIE part of the time before Mcnes. The 
name ofjVIcnesis appaic!cj]y aisodated with that of 
the Horus Aha on the wooden plaque from the 
great panellrd majnaba of hu queen Ndih-hf?tcp at 
Naqadeh; see W, B. Emery + Hcir-. 4 i[u (Cairo, 

1939)1 +-7. Vandier^ MdiJUi;/, 1, «2S^ recapitulates the 
ar^mnencs favenring an identifreation of Mcrua 
’with, Narmetp who certainly s«ms to have been the 
predecessor of Aha_ Later tradirioq probably attri- 
huEcd to Mencs the achievcmcMs of these frrst two 
tulers of D^Tusty ] as wdl as fome of the acnom of 
theit predcccsson. 

3. .^iiki Siad* ^Royal Excavaiioni at Uelwan\ 

Aixiuikt, Suppli^f^iti, 3 {1947}, ^4 

1 -J. E. QuibcD, Eiorundriuru at 1% .4r- 

ihm- Maiialm (CairOt 1923)^ 5, piw v-viiL 

4. W, B. Emery. 77 jaf Tiwrifr d/ ffmoiJbi (Cairo, 

193H)p 6 , plate 3 4 Heisner, Titrnb Developntm^ i33+ 
while he calh aEtcnticiu to the eaily use here of die 
hardened copper chisel in drerong limc^ne. The 
use of worked stone is found at Saqqara for a door¬ 
frame, ig March 1935, S^h^J, and a port- 

culiis^ Emery, CfMf TwrtAf, r, plate 44, both in the 
rdgn of W^cdyt[iu+ and for the roofliig of the 
passage in a smaUec tomb m the last reign of 
DyiLast}r h pp. -oV., pkee 4.9, hi Emety s rnosi re¬ 
cently fotmd tombp that of Qacen Herrmth^ an 
arthltrave block iodptured wilt a row' of recum¬ 
bent lions supported die stone roufrng m the sub- 
itructure. The theft ofsteme may be respoasibk for 
the l&n of othcE lectures ruch as this which would 
nevpr have been thought to Eirist a (cw' Veats ago; 
IL.N., 3 June 1936, 646. 

5. Emen-p Gorji Ttmbh l* lOl^ plate 40, A snd s. 

d. A kt^ dooT-jamh from the Hicrakonpolh 

temple is in Cairo. SmaUcr ffaginciits of granite 
rahed reliefs were fcKiJiid at Hicrakonpolh and 
aon^M die river at El iCab; Smith, (itJ 

ArfFIfIflJf, 131. 

7. See Vandicr, JVforrttef^ 724^ tor this and other p. ai 
round-topped royal stelae of Dynasty l_ 

Posubty the frrst three, if both Ra-neb and 
Hetep-sekliriniiwy Were buried in the undergtouiid 
gahrrici in w^kch their scalings wne found; a 
second ledm of gaUcrita contain^ the name of the 
third king, Keterv'-mu; J.-P. Ijuer* Bw//. /luf. 

Jfi (i 9 ij-x) (Gtire, igji), 363, figure 4- 
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5. See Herbert Rickc^ ju/ ^gyp^^- 

iiltm Baiikunsi ^eiAlcfn iri'Jjj, t (ZGrkii, 1944), 
lor tlifi ^ forts* at Abydoj anJ HictJbonpolia i lie ne^ 
jrctjp however, any pouibic coTinfrii^n with tlir 
latET valley ronplc. 

10. AtmaU nirhrtl ihrmc with niehrd wall ajourul 
it, not imlLtc the buildings of the two Secoiul Dy¬ 
nasty oKilDsiires, wu fenmd mside the Zeffectanglc 
of graves- Rchner attggated that die gtavcj sur¬ 
rounded panelled dummy mastabas, Jdiw^ JDf- 
j-Y^spmnif, lOi 246. Petrie first thought of buildmgs 
like the Ltet Valley Temple; Tumfif ikr Qwn'fK 
(LcMidotip 1935), s, plates i and xv-adx; for rhe 
l^ynaaty H eudosures, Ayitotip Cuttelly^ 
Weigall^ Ahyjos, m, 2, pbiDcs v-viii, 

H - Hcimaim Kccs* Dfr 4hrji 

Ac^pmi (Leipzig, 1941), J29. 

12^ W. B- Etneryv Grrm TuFFris 0/ tite Fimf Dy~ 
fjiiiiy, n (Londrm, 1054), alBcT setting forth the 
vaiioui diffiailcks in the way of actepung 
ai a myal eemetery, coudutia that dhe baknee of 
evidence dcfittitely kvouri die view that the EHii- 
asty 1 kings were buried there. See also the petiLLi- 
riveafgumait ofJ--P- Lauct^ B.I.h\A- 0 -^ 55 {1955), 
ii3-7iT who tti addition proposes (p. 170^ note i) 
chat the monmnents of Peribsen and Rhasekhe- 
muwy at Abydos are miofapha tike thmc of 
Dynast' I, aisd that thcit tombs should be looted 
for at Saqqatii. 

13. 'W. M, F. Petrie: A History of E^ypt^ 1 (Lon¬ 
don, 19x3], I, 4-e: The Tmnhi tk; 
Dynasiicj, n (lotidon, igoi}, j^AkyJos, l (London, 
i9oa)p 4: W, C. WaddclL MiJtrnFHJ (Loch Clasried 
Library, Cambridge, Londcdi, ly+S), 

14- See Lauer, hx. rit., 136: Bnief)', op. oL, i ff; 
tile tomb of Hcr-ndtb ivas found in the season of 
^nil has rcpdvcd oniy ptcliniinify notiiM; 
I.ZJV, X June Ips6, 646. 

ij. Bncryn 15 May iijjj, joo-j: W. S. 

Smith, ^fiijutfy^ aj (1931)^ 40. 

16. A roughly shaped steJa of a man named 
Mcrfca wai found in the cotridorof a great panelled 
tomb of the dme of Qay-a, but may have niarkqd 
thesuhiidury grave in this corridor, Jth appamidy 
a lafgdT vcEutm of tltc namc-stntio placed over the 
lubudiuy graves at Abydos^ and ihows the sanu 
contrast in crude WT>rkniamliip thjit these do to the 
hue catvbig of the round-topped stda of King Zet- 
See JXJVk, 15 .May 1934, !ks3- 

17, Bieke, AfrfiffttfrijrJT, a, 19, 


xfl, Rkke, l, pas&un. 

19. See the nitEresring discussion. Junker, Q>d, 
XU (VicTOia, 1955}. 

20- This does not mean that wx must adopt the 


extcHne view that the Delta was so uninhabitable ia 
Predynaatic rimrs sa to prevent Cttltirr al develop- 
uicnt; E- J,. Baumgarteh T?ir Cuhurot ff Prehh^ork 
E^ypt (Lon[hMi+ 1947), 3. Compare H- Frankfort, 
Kbr^^Fip ifv Gifds (ChkagO^ 194^)* for 

his belief that Mmes was nor conlronted by a united 
Didtaand that the ponvcprijoti of the dual muoaiichy 
'iryprcsscd in political fonn tlje deqsly rooted 
Egyptian taidciury to understand the world in dual- 
ktkcimnsas ajetiesorpain ormntrjstsbaJaiKedin 
imclumgmg equilibrium ^ 
zr. TjjfhZ DeFffcpm£Ftf, Rdsner pointed 

out that brick packing over the roofing and solid 
tdlmg of the maataba would have contained ^ can- 
ceahsd corbd vanlr which w'oakt Icsseii culistdcmbly 
the ^xight on the woodm He thought (pp, 
^Si 138, 33j) that a coctcl-vaulred roonjig,hkc 
chat kt the E>yiiasty U siakwi)^ tombl al Naga--ed- 
E 3 er, was used in the chamberi on each side of the 
stairway in the tomb of Qay-a at the end ofDynialy 
I and for the roofing of the dumbers of Peribsen 
and Kha-sekhemuwy laie in DvTiasty' IT, 


of /JrflMknT 7) noted ihiit the roofing of the 
deep nock-ent pit of Tomb 30 j| miirt have nip- 
potted gf eai wrigln, in caiuidering whether ihe m- 
tangular stones fotmd there were part of the archi- 
navB. It is now clear shat the toaib of Heir-ndth 
of the riiiie of "WcdMuu had a second chamber 
above the burial aparcmeni with a second roofing 
stiiiLluE C at ground level: I.E-M., 2June 195<5, <546, 
The southern part of the lower chamber was roofed 
with Stones laid on an architiavc carved with a row 
of recumbcni lions in ftliel' 


22. Lauer, BXF-^.O.h 55 (r9i5). ^ 59 . pkte iv, 

has bdghlnied the artucttite inggeited by Ricke, 
&iNjThiiqgrn, II, 14^ figures i and 2, and gtven it a 
slighdv curving top in couiormity with tlic shape 
of the Soutli Tomb in the Etynasty TTl Zoicf com¬ 
plex at Saqqata, which he thinks reficota this Upper 
Egyptian type of tomb. Junker, xn, 3 r* points 

out that ibc top should be covered with bfkkw^ork 
since the wind would attack the sand or gravel fill¬ 
ing of any gtave-moumL 

23, Emery, Cffdf TdmH L plates 21-35* 

14 . Laiier, he. di.^ 


25- See junker* up. rijf-, 6~ta. 
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p. 2A 26. 1 June 1955, 646. 

27, Emm % Hf Ti?ntt fl/JisniiLj, iS, pktes i and 

TOIm 

;8, Smith, ^iptuTv attd Paintin^^ 11-12- 

29. AppMjcntly discov'crcd in die tomb ofStiiict-^ 
khet; E, AmL^lin-caD, Lti Nauvelksffmitki tTAlfydi^s, 
iB 9 j- 9<5 (Paru, 1899)^ llK pble xxiri. 
p. zj 30. A. Lutai^ AwfitfTii Egyp^ijii MateriiU and hi- 
Jwfnci, jrd cd. (Lptudon^ 194^}, 178. 

51, W. B, Emetyv [Cairo, I93y)+ 17s 

Gffdf Tnmbt^ Up tt, pLtft xiii 

32. Prtdcv Tamhf^ n i6p plate i, 

33. G. A. RciiELCTp Tfiiif Edtly DptuHi: CciiKti^nfj 

Kajia-cJ-Der, 1 (Ldp^ig, 190^), 30, platea C-9. 

j4_ Smidi, 9; f 15 

May Ip5i, 804, 

3j. Smitbp .Soi/|irarr PaiFifjn^, plate i; akn 

iidiE I for the Cairo itatucttCp Nol yi^iiG. 

36. Op. tiY., 9, plate 2. 

37 - Prof. Emery has ItimHy aJlowcl me to 
Lliuitxaie tbii uitpublidicd rebef aiiil tbai 00 Plate 
13. 

Pr iK 3S. STnith^ SfM/pmrr irTjd PjJi-Jiinjj* 2 $6. 

39- Th AfE^tatdiJ^ical Ni^ws Lci^pt, J (1954), 6j i 
Emcry^ Gffdf TtfjnK 1. plate 30; Grid/ n, 9; 

w al» 146^ 147^ where green like that ipL&hed on 
die tail facade of tile main tomb was foimd witb die 
teef bUck, and yellow pigmctiB of the paint-pott in 
a inbddiary budaL 

40. Conipirc the tablet oratiodhcr priiuxsa fooud 
by QuibcU, Smitb, Scidpum! mid Pairffin^, plate 3a; 
also p. 143 foe ocWs ai Sa^5qi^a foimd by Qui^U 
and Filth. 

41. Zaki Sand, *Poyal Excavadoai at iJelwan^, 
SiTjipJoFiTJTi, 3, AttaAiks, plates btxix-bonciL 

42. Lcclmt* Qn>iifj/iX 2^ (1933), 96. 97, figures 
34 and J5; s«cjimkeip Ota, in, 52. 

43 r Smidi, Scutpturt and Pahati^^ 113-idp figure 
32. 

44. Two fragtttmrary reliefs, one in Turin and 
one in Cairo, ate apparenily from the early temple 
of J Tadiur at GcbcldiL They sboold probably be 
dated to Dynasty n+ and perkapi both l^long to die 
nine jccne of a foundation cereniony^ Stnith, 
Soiiptm and Paimittg^ rjyp plate jocL SeCp however, 
a dMerent bterpreudon of the Turm blochi Silvio 
Cimo, Aejrypm, 33 (1933), 105-J4. 

45, Quibcll, Hierakanpalu^ i, pUtci 3 rocis-xlsr 
SiuiiIl, iScu/puirr Airnf13, 133. 


CMAPTEM 4 

1. d M. Firtli andj. E- Qoibelb Tht Step Pyre- p, 30 
l(CakDp 1935)^9^ 

2. Fifth and Quibcll, cp. rh., n, plaiR and 95. 

3. hr 47 (ipS^)* i7p Lmet ji. u 

Civouo the idea that Sa-neklif was a brutber of 
Zoser who preceded him with a shorter reign and 
began the mastaba under the Liicr Step Py-camid, Sa- 
nekhr was ccrLainly closely coqjiccted wiib Zokt, 
who iu early timej U given only bis Homs Hiimc, 

Netef kiici, it is less ptobablr that Sa-ruiht b the 
wme as Ndnlta who preneda Zosef in die Tuiiu 
Papyrus and the Abydw King List* for Neb-ha 
foLiowi ZoscE ht (be Wertear Papyrus and h per¬ 
haps the Ncb 4 ta-ra who preceda die Imi (dng of 

the Dynasty, Himi, in (he Saqqan Kmg Ust. In spile 
of LauefV fechtig that the unfimdied, pyramid at 
Zawtyct cl Aryan is later than Dynasty III, the 
quarry-marks thete may wdl be read Neb-ka, 
while the oval granite sarcophagus sunk in the 
granite flooring of the gteni pic would seem to 
accord better with the next to the last reign of Djin- 
aity TU, as would the morrion of chc priadiood ofa 
temple oi Neb-ka held by a mm nauird Ahhet-sju 
Compare 4U (194^)^ 518^ where 1 was still 

uitdcs^ the impression that Setbe b^d read oattccdy 
the name o± Ncb- 4 ta in a carroiiEhc on a sealing with 
the name of Sa-nckbt from die large brick mastaba 
ac Bat Khallal w'Mdi adjoins another eontamiug 
the name of Zoser. Tlic use of a cartouche around a 
royal name is not known this early* and the reading 
doubtfuL One might teniarivdy suggest the follow- 
mg order for the kings of Dynaity EH: SMiekhr, 
Nctef khet (Zoser), Sckhem-fchct, Kba^ba, Neb-ka, 
Htmi, 

4 See Lauer, m:htohpipie^ 47 [1936), 1- p. 3J 

19 i BuU. ItixL J-u/pte, jfi 11953-4), 357. Rehiii^, 

Ti>$nh Drrtlapntml^ 134, assigned die layer p)TaTnid 
of Zawiyei cl Aryan to D^Tiasry P, buthh orignul 
atcributiou to King Kha-1^ of Dycajtv IIT on the 
basis oi die roya] muiic found on stone bowU in 1 
tomb in die naghboiuing concMy has for sajue 
time appeared to be the correct onc^ 

5, 'See the air view which Zatarn Gonnm repro¬ 
duces in figure t ofliis report on die e^ceaYaqaa of 
the Sekbem-khet mnnument* Bali Imi. £jypJr, 
(1953^). 339 ^ Thii photograph luggcsu that per¬ 
haps artother enclosure lav north ofdLUof Sddioii- 
kheiL 

d. Barsaud in Anit4drj, 7 l[t9o6}< 2 j 6 o \ S (1907). 

201 ^ iz (1911), 57. VandicT* 3, 94a, 
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NOTES 


fn i5 7* Thii lui btseii intcrpr^lKt by SUfc as ajc pio- 
ductiiia of th^ royaJ pibof, »4 101. Bb 

tfxplimtioa of these builfliagis diflcri from ihit of 
Liucr, 1*1 Pyramidr! j i-m (CaiiOK Jpj6-9). 

which \us b«n foUow-ed gv^ncndly hece; see ibo 
VindicT, A/ffrW, !M 7 ^ 4 I. 

S. Firth aiul Qnibclh (^p* di^, ir frcffLtUpjKc m 
coloiu; pbtes 4f!!^-54 fot the Soulh Tomb; plates 
1 j-ry for she dhvHncd wider the pyramid. 

p. j4 ^ This Ticw has been Contested by Hiche^ who 
would m instad a protcedye Utiding axound che 
ends of briefc waJh imjtiKd here; compare Lautf & 
reply to this, Supplmunt^ 9, Aiwdlc^, 194ft, JtJ 

10. See Laucr, dp, df-t 41 for criddim of Ricke s 
rixtuutnicdoii qf a wooden proEot^'pe for these 
c^picalip BnrorfcwH^j, 1 , Sa-, zocplate 2; com¬ 
pare also Alexander Badiwy, d H^it*ry ^^ypiunt 
Afcldti^re^ 1 {Giza, 19H)* H* BpMi^ 6 t. I^urr, 
LuPyramtdcaDi^^,!^ t- 2 ,notes dieirsemblafioe 
to the columm of a stmihr edifice with Hadinr 
capitals pictured at Ddr d Bahari but woidtl not 
recoiistnjrt die same here, m did L. BordurJe, 

Agyplixh^ Tnrjpr/ mil Uiit^an^ (Cairo^ 37* 

figure 6, 

IT* Sec Rtdkch fine drawing, i, 

pUtc 4^ for the form of eIic ciriginal StnictuTe, 

f. j j li. Smithy Jf^r/pruff tirid J^irtfing't pljte loc. 

33. Op, aV.p plate 31. 

14- Qp. ri^-.. figure 4 tf- 

15^ Op. at; plate 44j Rcimor^ Gita iVeffdpu/if, n, 
fit figure 

id. Smidi. Sculptttrr jfmJ PiiFRfiVijj^ 134, figure 10. 

17. J. ^ Quibcll* EiriJPiritOFiir ^t Hie 

{Cairo, 1913). 

P- jfi l For this and the folio witig chap^di, sec Sniith, 
•Shf/prun- W 14S C; aho plate 34- 

p. J 7 19- Op. eff.p plate jji 4O {l94ijlt 518, 

20. Reunerp Tp/rtt Dcifd^pmttU, 203, 2'(S7-9i 
hguro 13S-63, 

IT. Sec Smidi, Scutpfurr and Pmtilitijf, lj, plaief 3- 

4\ Vandlkr, Mamif!, j, 97B-S15, 

2^ R- Weilh Ld Ft la IIP DyiTiisjpf {Faris^ 
190^), iSo-^-t J. Ganting, MaJiastta arid 
(London, l^^), plate itxvi. For dii: leading of die 
statue aa simply Ankh, see Kjdmit!T+ 31 

(^931^)1 17#- The owner of the status Lridai D.93 
and Louvre A.39 is to be djstmgujshcdfkoTD ajioihcr 
man named Anth widi an archaic itatuette, Leiden 
n-94- 


CHAPTER 5 

T,. Smith in HeimeCp Nawpatis^ Up 1; ^, 39 

_/JVJL 5 -i 11 {1953), 1241 where die datta given in 
thae qiuiT],'-marki arc discussal For the decree of 
Pepy I, sec Bondurdt, 42 (ts^j), I- 

а. Ahmed Fakhry, 77 if Bcwf J^dtn/d pf Dahthir 
[Catko, 1954J (cjctmcts from Atitiolm, 51 [1931), 
510-31; 52 [1954). 363^23). 

3, Rkte in Fakhry, ep. r/L, 613, figure 6; ef. p. 41 
plates xviii, lix. 

4, J, de -Morgan, Garfe de h ndcrap^k pwwlp/iitr p. 4a 

(CairOp I #97), plate I- 

3, Alan Rowe, llir Mamm fiumd {Umpcrtiiy ^ 
rtrfWJ^Ji^jFcici), az [1931)* 5 -l(S, plate viiL 

б. For the dhpcsitioii of diese intedor rcftitii and 
passaged sec the drawing, Fakhry^ cp. dt^ plate 4 
following p. fioi. 

7* Howe, lee. dti phies sd, xx^I-xxkvL p. 43 

8. For dtoc tombs tec W. M. F. Focrie, p. 44 

(London, tS^a), 

9. Smith, Snilpture and Puaji/^p plates 33i 34- 

10. J.EA,, 33 (1937). 17 £ 

11. Ennan, Z^S., 3S (i9C}o)p 107; see J50 p. 40 
Sctufcr in W* WAlhis 2:iir ah^ypUuhcn 
Kidnir^Eschidiic, El (Ldpzig, 193 ^)^ plate ip p. 3, 
plane i fl, pr t l6p and you Buaing, Aimala, 53 (1956), 

319* whfTc drawings of rehefi from the Abu Gttrob 
toum are at lait reproduccuL 

12. QuibcU, Tflmt aj Jffjy, 10^ plate vii. 

13. Sec the vahiahle dtsamion byjmdtef, Gieu, 

XU, (Si. He mlh atremion to the personal chatictcx 
of the sccJis in Ncfcttnaat*^s tomb where the sons 
display thdr abilirtes before their parents. An de¬ 
ment of span is involved b dhe bird^apping scene 
at much as any idea of obtaining food. To diii the 
ilo^vcr-crtrwm lend a fialive note, as they do to the 
men sowing and pbughmg who also may represent 
Atet's sons. 

14. See die coloured reproductioii, Nina A 1 

Davies, Awinif Fct/nrhiijy (Ghkago, ipjSj, 

plate L 

13, See the report by Oauinos-Ik^' to Maspero of y. 47 
die work unJcrtakeii in 1871 at Medunip with its 
amusing refetenct lo the fact dwt Marictic was too 
cKTcupicd with the prepatations for the opera 
to be ptcseni ar the firu excavations: RtOidt dr 
frjjpoEfx* ft [i8ft6]p 69. 

i(S, Stnirh, Siulptutf and Pjmtinjg, 37, plate ^ 

17, Fafchryp ep, ctf., plates iviiip ati*; one w'aa p. 4^ 
lifosire ind the other a little iaigcx. 
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NOTES 


p. 43 t J. D+ Cootuey , TIk BrnMyn Museum fli r^^cl 
9 (l£fc 4 a)i l-ll. 

p. io 19. Rcimcr, n. 

p. ST iJX Ttib wa Haxocm, Homs tJic EUce* who$c 
Ijomc was in tliii Sei:]onil Nome of die Dcln; see 

Setlie, Ur^aikitJm ut^i akeslc Rfiijpim der Agyptar 
(Letptig, 1930). note! j; also JtmLir, GUu, 
n (Vinma, 19^4), 51. I overlooked dib possible 
conncsioji in uud^’ing these designs ami the simil jr 
onn 00 lie Dynasty V inkid vases of King Ndcdf- 
bra; Gietr Nefiw/w/ij, n, 31, 30, The rvs'o eyes of 
das sky god were tlic sun and tbe moon and die loss 
of die eye, ibrough the waning of the moon, 2nd its 
fecovery foTms an mipamtu theme in religious 
litcTsturr. Henee the imatctk procccrion of the 
pans of the Homs eye- Zaki Saad his foLind 2 ' xMin ^ 
emhlem at Helwan of die Hrsi Dynasty with a pair 
of eyes on the emtraJ pordno whidi would seem 
again to rrpresail the Horm of Lcfopolh. 

p. J3 ii. A simikt design appeals on an ibbastcr vase 
lid; Loat, (i9^j)h h 5 t. pkle msix. For 

diTcc hcad-bands found at Cija with disks of a 
diffcrmc desig;ti, ice Dunhim, Buf. 44 

(1946), 23. Ibe sail of ihr state ship orSdinra has 
timikr pjitcTii5+one ofwhiiJikLdudo faEluTi with 
the pkne forms: L. Barckmh, Dm OiaJ&dimJLratEf des 
K^nip S'AiK*, E (Ldpag, 1913), pLue 9, 

ij. G. A. licbncr^ A Hlstery &/ ihr JSi>rr^ 
r (Cambridge, 194^]+ 4 i 5 * flgutc &. 

zj. See Oiasiinat^ Af^rtwraett/j ppjf, jj (igni-ij, 
Vfhere it k suggested that the griiure cohmiiis 
fe-wd in the nearby eon vent of Nahip may have 
nunc from the Ahu Rduli temple. 

if_ Evfli here \vc miut tcniembct that there were 
ij:OH;;ripciani fknfcing die doors 10 the two dorp 
niches which formed the ditranca in die gnmiie- 
cased k^adr. They may have bem surmotinted hy 
the hoUow eomke so mudi used b later architec- 
nifC. Granue htoeb from such a eortiioc were found 
m the debdi and Dcc had part of the crowii of a 
Horns hawk which may have hclonged above the 
king's name b one of die k^ade insaiprions. Jt 
makes little diffemicc for due date when sadi a cor¬ 
ner was mtrodoced, whether dicsc blocks, which 
do not seem to have been sntdied. came from the 
Valley Temple or the granite cisbg of the little 
luukritood hmlding which adjoins it nn the north, 
Thu was mcetidcd m jTTve dir Gtcai Sphinx wliich 
ClicphrCTi‘'s sculptors cut in the image of the king 
from a great piece of rock left by the quairymoi; 
Selim Hassan, Ha Ctf^if Sphinx dnd te Setretj 


(Cairo, 1953), pkte ivi. Such a cavetto cotnJcis ap- 
pcJtn above the diiines io the lirdc temple at Kajr el 
Sagha on the edge of the Faytim, which is one of 
the few hblclmgs that possibly could he assigned to 
Dynasty' IV outside Giza; AfrVr.I^nrr^rli. Jwr^, 

5 (1934)* t; Oif\)niqu€ d'^jpa, 30 (l94j)» S^; 

Junker, Giza, ?T {1943). 11, frgutc 2. 

35 . For a block of priests' houa« md the work- 
iiMzi's barracks at Gita, see Alciaudcr Badiwy, A 
Hhteiy qf Egypthf^ A/fhiicciufe^ 1^ 54-3 and pauim 
for has valuable iDusuaiiom of odicr examples of 
Old Kingdom architectiitc. FewrniporEamdiangei 
seem to £]Vc QCcutred in the Old Kingdom cl of 
the Abydas teiiiple of Klieiirkmenrin, where the 
ivory staniecie of Cheops (our Plate 3 1 a) was fouiui 
It is diSicuh CO be cenain what idElirions were mack 
to the archaic Dcmple at Hiefakonpolitr where m 
Dy^iasty VI the copper statues of Pepy I and his son 
and tile gold-headed hawk (Ptaie 53, Figure ji) 
were dedicated. Id addidon to that at Kasr cl Sagka, 
one other temple is ktiownr constmctisd by Pepy [ 
at Bubasrh in die Delta; Chauique ;o 

(1945), 33, 

2^, See r F, S. Edwatdi, Ttac (fEj^ypS 

(HarmondswotTh, 1947) rk Grins^^ypntfnFyrLr- 
rNj'iif {Glciuccs«er, l 9 + 7 )p for details of ccuTstruction 
m Old Kingdom pynmiidi. 

37- taucr, Annakj, 4A [1947). US\ 49 (i949)t P 
l I I; Hickey c, figure 13^ p. 44. 

38 , For the fragmcsiu from the temple, found by 
Selim Hassin, md this chapel, see Reimer, Giza 
Netr&palii^ n* 4, figures 5, 7. 

See Smidx Sctilpfure und PiiiitlitTg, 157-61 for 
these and other low Tcliefr. 

30. The fimedoD of the various pans of tliesa 
bmldhigs has hem studied by Herbert Ride, who 
tdih Siegfried Schott has attempted to trace id the 
Pyramid Texts dtc ritual performed hoe; Beift^t 
ztir A^ypiudjtft Baufimihun^ and AJlertumltundt^, 5^ 
&ndrrkuR^fn, tl. Fonaiidable difiiciilries are involved 
in the bterpmeatiort of these spelh which first ap¬ 
pear m the hiiEial ebamher of Rbg Unas at the end 
of Dymiry V to aid the king in the transidon be- 
tw^oen Lij earthly funecions and the position w-^iuch 
he wtu to assume imongst die gods after deaths 

31. Rickfi, Bemerkunptf^ n, 50-4, t i6p where he p. 
pomts out that the relief w^ith an Askde prisoner 
found b the clearance of the Cheplirai templis 
comes from here rather than from the cimcwa.y> 
W'hcfe DO decomtion was observed on the waJl* 
□car the fooL 1 had the ughi that weathering of the 
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NOTES 


walla made thil wiccmm, but 
ctammadon ah^uld be ftspcctcdr Soch teprcKTita- 
tines arc asiMated in the E^fth Dynasty both with 
the sacrifice of prijoficrs and tbt presencadou of 
booty in the p^Tamid temple and the king as a 
sphin^c or gtihui naniplmg upon his fotc^ foes in 
the causeway rcUe6. k Kema thiii Cheops kuro- 
duced the roofing of the causeway to protect the 
*ptrvmgi of animah' mmtioacd by Herodotus^ 

Edward flp. th.* loa^ iii. Smith, tittJ 

Puintin^^ 15S. 

p. 53 3 i. Selim Hassan. EjccurdCrpni at w (Cdro, 

I94j)*90*%tire47. 

p, 60 3j. See die Reqaqnah and Beit KhalLf tombs, J. 

Garttang, Tfe af l/ie ThitJ Hjfpt™ Dyueisfy 
{Londojip 1904). 

24 - See Alfixacdct Badawy's dbeussioo of the use 
ofbckk vaults at Gira in Abdel-^Moneim Abi>Baki, 
ExLovathrv ^ Giz^ (Cairo, 1953)^ ^^9-43* 

35. For the family history of Dynasty IV, tee 
Heisner, Gksji NciTupalU, a, 5. 

id. Smith Scutpiun mid Pinnikigi, plate 4I. 
p.6i J7. Smith 'sp- 2j; fdfHii plates 6 -p foe 
the icdes of reserve heads; also Reisner* Giza 
fWb, I, plates 23, 1+, 52^. 

2 ^^ Another example appears in the rdids of the 
Tneasmer Nofer whtfh tsemble the profile of hii 
rcKxve head; Smith, Op, dt,, plate 4H; jtJ-Ai 45 
(1941), 114-3^3, 

19. Smirh op. tiJr, places 4J+ 44; ALFj 4.^ 
31 {1934). 2. 

4^, Smith ^p. ciL^ i59;Jimker, Crfd, i (Vienna, 
19^). eolouii plate Xxvii and pashm; Reistur, 
Nffre/w/h I, pbtei 17-20, jp, 57. 
p. da 4 r. Smith coloured plate a. 

p. <53 42, Snnth op, dif., 31. 

43. The muuc had been broken np in another 
pan of the temple. See Reisner, Myetrinas 
{Cambridge, Mass*, rojt), 23 ^ Stmth, ^p. df-, JJ* 
plate T3; the Cairo head ii zi| Inches high, while 
that of the Boston figure which atood nearly g 
feet high [2-3 j m.) is 14} inebes. 

44- Snuch, ep. rif., idj, figures 62^ 63,65^ dd; die 
liuntsman h figure ^5 probably came from the 
chapel of q 7420 and not &om that of Mttv-khif 
(c 7430) as staBcd there and in AJJ!., 4^ (1942]^ 
520^30, where tbe HcmiuiLn fiagmenls arc also 
i Ilia crated. 

45 - RcimcTH Bulf, M.FA.^ 25 (1927)* * 4 - 7 !?; 
Snuth, op. dLt i6p* figure 64, plates 44, 49. 


CHAPTEl 6 

1. B. GidscJofT, ^jrR4db', 42 ([943}, 64. p. 

j. For other mterprctaiicmi of the diJfictilt evi¬ 
dence for these family leladrouhips, see; Schm 
fLmai4 Ejoan-driems at G^, m (Cako, I 94 j)* 3; 
Bordurdr* AwnfkSf 38 {t 91 &). 209;Jcmker, MiVt 
DeatSidi. Itisl., Kmra, 3 (1932)^ 139. Tint there wai a 
second Queen Khent-Scaw-s married to Nefciirkan 
if confirmed by an unpablishcd bloch found in re¬ 
cent years at Saqqara, where she stands behind the 
ting with a Prince Ranofer- 

A. Ennan, 77 ^ Uirralupe af ffie jintwnf Bj^p~ 
dam, traiukced by A. M. Bladcman (London, 

1927J, 4j. This story of King Cheops and ibc 
Magidans is not only on^ of dm most attractive 
whkh has come down from andquJcy btii contains 
valuabk material for the history^ of Dytlaides QI-V. 

4- Smiiht Sculptiift mid Paintir^, 4^. 

5. ReisncTp Chapter VIL p. tW 

6. Hayra, The of Fgypi, 70. 

7. In aEldidon to dm beads of lions and prisoners 
of DyTUsdes V and VI lismd in my ^ruJ^lmr mid 

54, 55, there are some puzzling figniei of 
recumhcntcalvea* a seated lion^ and a sphhut (?)i as 
yet unpnbhihni, from the p)Taniid temple of Zed^ 
icara (hoy); op. A. c£ prefiioe to Second Edition. 
iP 49 i h 

S. Rdmet, ap. dl.i plate 64. 

9* Schafer* OfiffiwfjmV/ie Ui^aturzdtung^ 29 
(l 93 «S), 7IJ. 

IOC Riche, Befflcrlnoij^fnp n* tot-2. 

ir. R Sdiafcr. Em fl’rWutfidt ah^ypikidtm An- 

ttoLm (Berlin, ]902}p 39. 

1J2. Smidi, crp. dL, pUtc iS; c£ 43 If- f®^ the 
scidpcLLPe of E>yniisiy V. 

13. See the map of the SaqqUra Cemetery* Rcis- 
ner^ Tumt DifVie/i^pTOniJ. 

[4. Smidu ^p- plate iS. 

15, Smith, fp* 31. p. 67 

16, Found in the excavations of Dr AbJet- 
Moneim Ahu-Bakr who has Idndly permitted its 
reptoduirtion; cf A/A, 56 (t9S2)t 4^, plitc j. 

17, Laucr^ Anoj/cj, J3 (toyfi). 1 19. 

tS, Riche, Brnifcrkun^n., n, 69^ figure 27, 

[9. Smith, TZ2, figure 39. p. 6 A 

20. Since dcscnbmg diese unpublislKd fragm-mti 
in my Satfpimt mtd Paitfthi^, 17S* I have been able to 
study them again in the ^torr^-rootiis at Saqqaia k 
I946and 1931 and to make dowmgi, two of which 
an: teprodimcd for the first time'here. Through 
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NOTES 


Laurr j piiutoimg ciaTifrn^Hfin cf tht if diitcmira] 
nmaiiii, mPTcpicna bavc bcm oiiiiMi id die criginj 
group cxcivalftl by firdi in i^jsS jg 

&i; 53 (i 9 S 6 ). H&). 

f. 6 » 51 . Clnpd of Aldtct-klcp: C. Bateux, Aiili^ 

fir/A ^timna, gtttde-eal<Jiigu£ jniwninVif, .Vfu/f> 
rtit/furw/ Ai Lmiyfe, i (Parii, iflji), 220; Lddm 
dupcl of M}tct'hetc|)^er, Wrqsiiiwti, Al!di, i 

pJitC IO&, 

p. 70 22, In addjuoti lo thff reprodwcticmi of th«c rc~ 

list'Cil in SniJtJii, up. di., i^-St t h r driwiiu^ 
TTcaiEly ppblishfid by %'dii Biasing, 5j 

(^956), jlp, 

7 J ^^ 3 * For refcrnicci lo du: material ac, Abniir and 
Abu Guiob, see B. pgirtrr and R, M™, Tap^ 
^^apLi^l RiUicsrapky, m.Mmphij (Oxford 1931). 
70-B; alw Rkt£. n,patfim* Aksandcr 

Djiliwy* j 4 HktifTy (f Egyptku Ardtitarturr, J, 105- 
43 , 

p. 74 24_ CoavoiicutlT iUusttncd, as are a uumbor of 

other lagypdan wall compo^mdns;, by HL A, 
GrDmeivegm-FrinkfDTt, Amrst and 
fLomlon, 1551), figOT4- 

p. 73 ’ 5 h Jn H- Brcaaced^ Anthfit ^ ^ypti i 

{Qihjso. i^tXS), 142. 

2 , 6 . Brcaaiod, dL, t 6 t. 

17 * Smitt. Soilptitre ^nd Pamitn^^ 182 , 207 ^ 

Bgiifti S5, 

aR. Archie Jut Arj^yptmtir Arch^Qltgie^ j (Vienna, 
193 H), 175-831 Selim Haiuu, Annaltii 3S 

519 -- The gmtEI part oflhil iriatrrinl, SnrT ticl-mf^ di£ 

reptesentadon of die" Scasomii as yctturpublidieih 

as arc the portions of the dccorataori of the pyramid 
fcJTipic itsdf whkh were fbtiml earlier. 

29 - Drioton, Butt insL ^ypiF, 35 (1942-3)^ 45; 
for a second block, see Vandicr. BuUrtbt, d^ 

fremcc. i| (1950), 2% figutc4. 
p. 7 tf 30. Georg Stdndoif; Das Cr^ Jss 17 

lUhunj^iTrt Jrr Emit i^apj Su^Un Bxjwlition, n) (Ldp^ 
zigt 1913}* F. Aloutcc and others, Lt ITejFifwrfH de 77 * 
J* M/jJiPifer, Tnsiitut fran(\iii du Cain, jjcv {Cairo, 

15^39). 

31. Comparo the bandfuJ photogripbs QfHassii 

in Aiidnf Lboie, La PAtifiite (Piiis, 

1954). plates eSo* 61. 

32. Nl tie G, Davies* 77 ic AJjairji&m 1^ Pj^idjfieirp 
and Aiiheitieifp df Stfqqfmh,. 1 (LondoUp 1900)^ par- 
tkuIarJy pUtes xxvilp ixviiL 

3 J* Smith, ep, dt.^ pLte 5fta, cf p. where It 
bii bfii been made su^idoitly clear that this style 
began iit the last years of Dynast)' 


34- These are partly bi Cairo and partly in the 
Metropolicm Museum m New York^ Enh^ 
Annak^, 2d (19:^6)* TOI, plira tVp v; Hayes, Tlx 
Snpta rtf ^ypt^ figures 64^ 6$, 

55. Smith. rtpL icif_, plate 231 ocher wooden 
statues and statuettes of the Luart Old Kingdom, cf. 

pp, 

3d. Hchuuih Muller, Miu. DcuimL 2ii|f.* 7 

(1937). IQ 4 p plAto 19. 

37. See, however, the ronib of the dwarf Sctieb, 
H^Jimkcr, Graff, V (Vioma, 1941); for other statu¬ 
ettes ofdwarfi. Smith, ep, cjV., 57, 

38. Estimaictl at lOO in the caac of the fiivnured 
offidal of Ncfcrirkaca, Ra-w'cr, and thtit)' to Mt)' 
for Ba-b^-f {fartnerfy read JOrniim-ba-f^ 1 descend- 
ant of the old royal family; Smithy cp. r£t^ 46, 5&. 

39 - There are two odiet stames in Brookl^TLand 
one in Eoston, see the dhemsian of die gtonp by 
J. D. Cooney, Bulletin, Tfv BruijItFyrt Ah/miifii is 
(1953). T-25; for the Boston statuette, D. V_ Both- 
nicr, Bwii. 46 (194R), 30. 

40. CocnpaTT die Dynaaty V stutnea of Pm-meru 
and die Dynasty Vl Nckhebn statuctics Irom Gita 
in Boston; Smith, tip. eir., plates xic, d. 2 j 5 sr-c. 


CKAPTElt 7 

3 . G. Jdqtilcr^ Le Adanumrnf futuAnnr de P^pi Z/, 
l-ttl (Cairo, 1915-40)^ 

i Jdqujcr, rtpK nY, la, plate 3a. 

3. J^ukr, ep. ri^.p n, pktc 41, 

4. Cyril Aldred, OM Kin^dam x-lrt in ^dptrI'ciif 

(Undon, 1949). plated dCH3;J. Cooney. 
j 4 /f in the Bteoklyn Aluseutn CaUeetmi 
(Brooklyn* r^ja)* pLucs 19-ir. 

5. JAjincr, Arnmh, 27 (1957). 60, plate v. 

d, ScthcpyX^i., t (19^4)^333 ; Petrie found sonic 
very small Barly Dynastic copper figurine iu die 
Abydcis temple; Alj^dct, n* plate v. 

7^ Thiiifli'as the fiml opiniMi of A, Lnens, Anfimf 
Ei^jyprwn Afir/oifffi and Indnitda (jed revised cd.* 
hpTidon, 247^ Various ophiioiis have been 

expressed and it has tics'cr hecii deftnitcly estab- 
hihed w’hetlicr some pans may not liavc bcm ca5t 

9. Quibell, HierakanpgUr^ 1^ pliiea xJiv* jdv; d, 
44. plates i-lvi, 

9. QuihcU, (|p. rif., pLiet xh-jtliii; n, 44, plate 
siviL 
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P- 7 ® 

r- >!? 

p. So 
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NOTES 


p. M lOL frot [he biogxaplucd mimptioiEu of ihc Si yt K 
DyitMty, vx Utna^ And/^ Ri^cprds, i, ijt £; 
iilia Wilion La J. B. Pritidurdp j 4 m:jVnf Ni^if Easlmt 
Ttxis (Princeton, J 9 S°)i ^ 7 * 
p, R3 11. Smith, Andciit ^pi as RtpKsaiifd m the 
Mujewn Fine Arts (jid ed., Bc$ton, 1933)1 
30, 37 p 6t; Dimhamp J.RA^^ 24 (i9S®)i l; Rnsnfi, 
Gitff S^empatU, n. 55» 3<S: Dreistel, RfCifrJs, 

h 

12. Wilson La Pritdiirdip jifrnVrrf Near Eattmt 
TexiSi 441^ 

13. E cisrrf , Gha n, 64^ 7 J-^* 

14. Jean VcrCoutlcr, tt Prdit'llhits 

[Pijis, 1934]. parricuLirly^ 61-72. 


[4. VanilicTi op, £ii.^ po, ill. 

! j. For the icanty teitLiiiis of the weU executed 
pamrings of Tcf-ib ami die neatly cue smile relict of 
Khery fl, vvliidh rnrlndc dace rows of soldier? 
(Wreszinski, Artis, u, fine 13)* see Smiih, op. cit., 
2lr; F. y. Griffirh, Jhi Inscdpti^m fi/ Sidf midDet 
(lotidon, T8S9); also F. Ll. GiiiBtli and P- B, 
Newberry, Bl a (Lcmdaii, i^5)y platei 
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NOTES 
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Texis^ 

[\ W4 23. R W. Mailer, Dit F^lxn^F^her Ja Funtm 

Vflfl E^fphinuitit (GlOd^dc^^jinbui^^'-Nciw Vorfcg 

14, l^bib liibadhi bat UndJy permined die rr- 
producticti one^ of tlucEe mmaikahlc piects. 

3 ^- Penic, [London, 1920) j for dirsc 

iQmhi ^ jJso Ham Stcdcewdi, Dit fUFitengt^ht^ 
Qiu^ 

p. loe- id. Tbii^-ajmstelby MonrettiTfmi, 1 [1928), 
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p. tdI 29, LHndun] and Smith in SiuJi m McmpHij S 
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10. F. U- Grilfidi and P. £, Newberry, Bf BenAch, 
n (Loeidoo^ 1695)1 pktci i-dl 
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Smith. Tjincbgj of the Middle Kingdom at Bef- 
shell", AJA,, 55 (iP5i). m- 

Pr IQ 9 31- Davies and Gardiner, op. ciL 

33. P, E Newbetty, F. Ll. Criffidi and ntheir?, 
flicMi l-iv [Londan, 1891-1910), 

p. no 34-Thestyle of dicpaintnigscmbcstbeappiod- 

aticd Trofn the copies made by Mt and Mrt Norman 
dc Garb Davi»; Bidl, ScffiVn IT (April. 

1933)1 il’^p M. DavieSj jlttrieiir ^ypraifrr 
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SfticlDJi II April 1333, fi^mr 5p p. 
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f. ITj 14, PlcTTT MoiUEt^ BjjfJt/w ei r^ypitr (Padi, )* 

If; CompnuDD wiih the bl^iJ jwdln^' from 
die ^VB of tiqUHtopJ pemnu b Egf^’pt whidi 
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of the ByhloA workirmmhip. See due jewel of Scsch 
airi* Li with sm nrly xtsc of the wingietl search ami 
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fmiUei ii nnsiitut Fremfuir, ja, Lc TreiiTr tfe !«/ 
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2j. Schaefler, 1, JS: M. Dunand, 

deBytfor (Paris, 1939), 91 (No. 29^6), rigujc 

193, plate dxxvn. 

24_ Sidney Smith. A/jI, 49 (1943)- i and 
Lklcsic Kantor in Fhricli, Chn^rtpipgwr b 

Old If’tfrU Ar£haeali:}gy, 10-15. Miss Kamor has 
mode a telling comparison between certam of the 
Tod silver s^cssch. and the dulcd dccoradcn imi¬ 
tated from such nietil formi in Middle Minoan IIa 
pottery (Evans, J^W Afincj. 1, 241, figure iSli 
plateli, b, Suppl. plate iii, b; rv, 132, figure 100). 

23. Engribanh, Har^nh, 2, g-jy, plates x, xiv, 

XV* and MtinphiK vi (Ltmdoti, 1913), re, 

pbfg i; compare a sbnple pectocal laid to be fiom 
Dahshur, Ftm Am 0Hi,^4/Tfii;?7f ^ypdau 

An (London, 1922), plate 1 , p. 2fl. 

245 . Schaeditr* LFgflrii'ipr.T. 3d*fignrB 43,44;Hd- n? 
mutb Tb Bojidt. rilliyrim (TubingEii, 1951), Noh 
727 nn p, 217. AlalfT vetsmnofiiiispaimrttefcigii 
appears on an unpublished cdhng painting in the 
Theban Eomb fNo, 4iS]| of Surer in the tdgil of 
Anieihotcp TIT [izolonrcd copy in the Metropolitan 
Museum* Ko. 30.4 -- 7 )^ 00 an ujipnh lr-^hr d textile 
from the iDtab of Tut-ankli-atnon* and on a cwling 
of a windc^w niche in the easucu gate at Medbet 
] Tabu in the irign of Ramesiies 111, Prisse d*A%'cimcs, 
liijiQirr de Tiirf j^piien, i (Paris^ 18715-9)* pbre ji. 

No. 7, p. 369; Ovn- HblichrT+ OAmial InHiiuf^ 
PubSkatiari, IV. Tlje MiMUiory TtmpU erf Ramies Ilh 
n (Chiesgo, 1951), plate 24e. For a somewhat 
simiLir contemporary example Irani Crete on an 
MM ILs nip, see Evjes^ Pj/m ^ A/jifru, jv, 132* 
figure 100. 

27h The thick heavy bLuiL ware of this ahetd was 
thought to be of mdEhef Cretan nor Egyptian fabriCr 
and posnbly Aiumhan; E. J. Foisdykc-, Ostakgue ef 
Greek and ErtvjTiWJ Vasts /h fJic BnVu/i: Afifxrwm, I. 
Pfchirtaric Afgran lottery (London* 1925)^ 94, No. 

A 567* figure 115. 
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aS. The colattr mbialtcnly changed cd 
yclEow 2Dd green in Liter cditioiu of hu book: Sir 
Gardiner 'Wilkmsoii* TJie Aiarttm mid Cs^optf */ 
iftc Ancknl F^ptums (Boston, i, plain siii, 
opp. p. j^a, 

29. Ukb^iaiep n (a BLukinv]. Tfx J?odt 
Tmbs qf Mdr^ m* pbto ix* ix™. The dc^gp ia 
placed sideways and not veiliaiEy 31 on our Figtiie 
4Sc; for Qaw tee Sir Flindcn Pctiic^ 

[UindrEn* plai^ i: Hans StcckEw^ch, Did 

Fur^a\^^ vm QtJu* (Lelpag, 1956), pbtes % la, 

30. Prisse d'AvesinesT Hhfdire Je ran £^ptirn, 1 

[P;irU, plate 34,1. G. A. Wainwngikt Ims 

recently disenssed these figure-^J tpitah to cStihlish 
ttu conlmiicm that Kefuu was not Gtclc but 
Waicra Ohda: iinolofraii Studio^ 4. {1954), 53, 
cf. W. Lamhp be. of., zi for similaf early spLrJi 
&om Eastern Amrolia and Axethdjan. 

SI. Grifikh and Newbem', E! Bcrshih, 1* ir, 
figure I: G. A. Reisner, Harvard Sttidide, 

Knma l-ffi (Gamhridge, Wj), plate 17, 3. 

3i Compare L, Borchardt. Dot Crab^tfkim! dcs 
S'iihs-re^ n (Lcipaag, 1913), phis 9 with 
Srcdtewckp ^p. dt , plate 12c In die Sahtira csiainplc 
it cannot be certain that die individual ekments are 
tdfccn from the lotus Bower* and indeed in some of 
the rosettes convouiQiial feather elenienis luve been 
insetted: the Qaw' rasette u composed of so'cral 
open lotm floWOT somewbat as in the head band 
worn by alaJy in the reliefs ai that site, or cJVcn oo 
our Plate 74A froEU Bffilich. 

p. til 35, Rcisnor* Kmna iv^v, 49-J5.114-75. 

3+ E Naviile, The Xlth Dpurfy Tampb ai Ddr 
tfl Bd/bin, nr (London* 1913)* plates ravi. xivti; 
W, M. F. Petrie, Riidordm in Sinai (Londoti* 1906), 
plates 147-58, 

15 - Petrie, Antireapalis^ plate5, grave7163, 
Bninton, Q^h and Baduti, m, 9* 

36. Reimer only mcntioiH and illiiitratcs die jar, 
Xffiwij i-in, 30^3^ figure 9, which lie theughl wal 
Meroiric. He w-as partinilarly conocmed with the 
fragnterus of ftone vessels with the nimcs of Pep^' 1, 
Neferkara, Amenemhat I* Sewatiii 1 fotind 
nearby. There wtu also one sherd with palvdteoine 
decorarinn, like the painced vessels in Heptefa's 
cutnuluj, and a unall pottioo of a vessel of ahnost 
ccminly Aegean fabric with simple dark bands on 
light ware. More o-f the polychrome shetdi were 
found in die addition to die furt cm the cmI- Tliey 
4re all in die Boston Mttscinn ot Pine Acts, 


17 , Bali Pan IT (Deoembet 19 ^ 3 }. 

figure 25, 

3H, Evans, Piiiafc Mhdj* iv* 112* fig^iire 77, 
Compare alio ihe deifgos in Patitr i^Afinoj* i, 
figure ifla, 

39, Helctic Kantor in F h riri i , JSchitii'c CAruwe- p. 119 

la^iis in Old WorM Archaeobgy, 14, figure! T* 4. 

40. Petrie, Kahmi, Guic^^ and Hm-ara, plate 

xxviL 

4t, Montet, el FFgypidj, plaie odviu* cf, 

plates odvi and ex] V fora vate m the form ofa fish: 
rEmh Mauzicc Chchahm jyrieiw ^drfj d 

Mi^nskTiir Rnrd DtfJSinid* n (Paris, 1939), Soj C 

42, hi the far nordi shcfC arc some bilfc^insit 
citnmplcs df rittular dccorictoiu on a dark iadsed 
\vare which cstoids into New Kingdom times. Ar 
AMakh (Teh cl AEcliana in the Anrioda Plain) w-ai 
found a twodiandlcd vase lomcwdiat rimibr in 
form and decoratioDH, fXJV., ai December 1939^ 

Sjj* figure <5, equals IL Tk Bossert, Altarfafaikn 
(Bcflin, [942), 153, No- 660. See also toe. rif,, 147* 

Nos, 61^, (5^ for sherds from Bogazk5y,aiid Hetiy 
Ckiliiman, 44 (1940)^ 77-9, figure 39 for a 

sTTUkH iksk from Tarsus and refemnee to siroilarly 
decorated inched ware fi^om Tell Jiideiddi in the 
nrighhourhood of AlnJaklL 

43, Rjdiucr, Jumwij iv-v, jzo ff.; Smith* AncicrrJ 
Egypi (Bostotip 195*)* 88. figt^te ^6. 

44, C, M, pErth, iTif Aidme&b^kid Survey vf 

NuMa^Hdponjer (Cairo, 1915), plaict 39, 

45, Hdsner, Ketma r-m, pUtc 9, jv-y, 473. f. lao 
figure 340. Two printed vessels came from the 
burial rhantber of Heptefa (nme)* those with 
plonl mi figure decotadou from lufiddhiry butials 

in the compartments nearby, as did others with 
gMiitetrie piitcim. Three more were found in the 
early Tuiuoli t rv, i vm, and e lav, wliik a few 
unpublished sherds were found in ihe AruteJc to the 
fort and in room it cast of iL 

46, Reimer* Kennd t-ltl* pLir 19, 

47* C^, ri(,, Tid, 

48, See Stiuih*di™nr£^ypf*8S* figure 57 for the 
icstoration of ms of thse bed! in the Boitoii 
Museum ofFuie Arts. 

49, Rjcimcr, JCmirj JV-V* 13-14; for die ivory 
and mica inlap, 

50, There is a hint in these Jnigtu cov-cring the 
lop of rhe head oit leather (?) caps of the imiqur 
metal piece suppcutiug the chams of rotettei in a 
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hcaA-dress of the tknc of Tudimons TE; H. E. Will- 
Jodc, Tie TrcajursifThrtr E^ypfidn pfimesm (New 
Yorkp 1948), place! Mi, W. 

p. I AO 51. Rfdmer^ J^ie Hm^ 3 43, place 25 . 


CHAPTER 12. 

p. 131 1. Sec potticubrly A. J. ArkeH A HiititTy ti/ r^ae 

SuiLitf t%> A.n. iJfJi [Lonilaiit i9S|)+ 53-79 T. 
Savc-Smicrbergli, A^yptift arut Nuhien (Lund, 
1941), widi theif refcmiDc to Hecmm Jimker^i 
earlier enddnn of IMmer*! f econ^ttuoioti of the 
ntiuCioD ac Rermx 

2. PLcoa of oiLt p^mced co^ are, however, 
illuitrated m ReUlw, Rm^ii i-ifl, piaie 

p. ti3 1. Remter, fCmTiff t-m, 5&-9; iCieimii w-v, 76. 

4_ Stnithf Amimt E^ypt^ S4, £g;urc 52, 

Compare the heads of ScbckcrnMf ofE>yTtaarj' 
XVn, S<Jdiciii-ra Khucdiwy, the Eoundci ofD^iTiaicy 
Xm, and Seiostm Ul, at Medamud; Rimy Cotfe- 
\ncllj><TioLidec, Pvuilhsde rinsthutfronpuiiAi Cti^^ 
^ (ly*!?)* plates TiJiv, 3 slv, idvL 

5 . H- G. Evers^ Siaat dtw Sidn^ i (Mtuisch, 
1929), places 14J-S, 

7. W. C. Hayci, Tfic Sr^ptn B^pt, 341 C; 
JMjL, 33 {1047}. 5 - 11 - 

P S, J, Tyler, TV TifiTtfi (Lanckin, 

1S96}; Walter Wrszinifcc Bmriir wVr dif p/jufet- 
^raphuiJit Exp^lm vort Kkjrm ftji WtiJi Haifa 
(lidle, ryay), pkia J4-6,42-3; HaytsiiiJ.Ejl. 33 

[ 1 SH 7 ). 3 . 

g. Rnbcrt M. Engbcrg, TV Hyh&s RttmisitJrrri 
(Chio-gOp Jgjg); Alhtighr, Tlje 
P^titKf 85 31 These worlu ilioiild be coimilted in 
eoncodon vdth T. Savc^SodcrbctghS importmt 
ankle, *Thc Hybos Rule h Egypt',37 
(193 J). 53 1 whkh pronits a diffsTcrLc view of die 
fittution. 

10* Pi^tforrp.dn£fifHtOfHnf,5l^ i4Q.Sprnilit 
tphitixci, and 1 tree with papynu fiowen €kcut ai 
Mari, where die 'guardian of the heavem' is an 
cxauiplr of the light on. d^rk teqhttiqnc in painting, 
as are the plants on a red gnnmd af AMakh^ Syria, 
iR (1937), 323-54, pbtci xxidx^ xxKviU, 2, figure 
14; W^ooliey, A For^ffiten Kin^dufit. pbte 0. Max 
MaSowan tus ipecukted on a tourcc common to 
the Mart pabrings and those on Middle Kingdom 
ceilings in Egypt as indnciurmg the iiglrt 00 dark 
doigns of pottery common to die Mitantii sphere 


ofindiieticcaiteriSDO b.c.; syrirm afferti 

^ Mitnsiaur Rtnl ll, 887 ffl Sir Leonard 

Woolicy bindly allowed me to exambe photo- 
gtaplu of die feogmentary Alilakh pinrings 
dcscrihod in ^rri^nmer Jsurrtji^, 2& (1948)4 14. 

II* Gforga Doisb b Syria, 20 (1939), iio-ii; p. im 
Schaefier^ 1, i 5 , 

12. Evam^ TV Rd/tife if Knasstfi, T, 419* figure 
3fi4b; Percer and Mass, JJMcgr^hy* vn^ jg 5 ; 

Gi(£dc io the E^pHan CoUatlom, British Moieom 
J 31 * %ure 179* 

13* On the newdy discovered nek at Kamak, as 
)'et only partly published^ lee Labib Habachi m 
AnmUs, $j {1935)4 

14* H* E, Wblook, TV JEih and Fall f fkt 
MiMc Kbi£diim in TVVj (New Yorb W7), i4Jr 
ij. Em these ceaecs sec John A. Wilson inJariicsB. p-taj 
Priedbard, Arieimt Near £af£ern Teift^ 230-4^ 
i 5 , Tyler, IV f Sdekfvtekht, pkte ii; N. 
dc G. Davies,/h£jl.p 12 (1926), iii: Vrader* 

fiml du Mus^ t&i Caltt^ BiJiW ef 
(Cairo^ 1927}, plate xhx. 

17. An El Kab example haj; beenMmhtJted to the 
irign of Aramhotep h J* J. Tyler, TV f 
(Lojidon, 1900), plate ii, but the rather 
roughly executed teliefi in this tomb lesemhhr work 
of the time of Hatahirpsut and Tuthmotis Hf . Mme 
Doroches^Nohleconrr has caUed attention to a 
scaiab of Tnthmosis t showing that king in a 
chiiriot, JCrt'ue 7 (19^0)4 43+ 

I Sr Vccnicr, Bijwu: et iofivttties, pbtc! iii, ix-xi, 
xxiriK^ ili^idvh xUx-dh. 

ig. The cat spaoers of Queen Sebefcemsif, Bwr- 
tin^ton Fine Aifs Cfab^ Aittieni Egyptidn Aft (1922), 
plate L p. were given a more sophisticated vsmt 
in thereigti ofTuthinoais HI; WTnJock* TV TrrajMfr 
o/T'/irpF Egyptian PrinKsstf, plate jevL The bodies of 
the animali curve round with one fitnit p!iw 
crossed over the other, and the hods are tumed- 
Hiey arc refniniscent of the Ariatfc adver lion fjnm 
Tod and set a precedent for ihe Soleb lions of 
Araenhotep lUbthc British Muieuni; of the jar lid 
of Tui-aiJdwmon on our Fktc 147P. Compare the 
straight froticJ pose of the litdc Lahon gold lions, 
Wifilodc, TV rrrofMrei^irLL^dain, pkte xfiand the 
curving movemenE of ihc silver Ibll. Bhson dc la 
Rem^ue, Xe Tf^sm it TdJ, pktc iv. For the Kamose 
liDCLs 5ce WinJock b lo (1924), place ivii. 

20. The kmg wean an early example of the battle p. lafr 
hctmcit, the Blue Crown. Hii vanquished opponent 
bos a cLose^fining pcocccnvc cap md not the long 
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liaii of thr Libyani wIm> ordnuinh)^ wcai such a 
diott skirt ami crossed baiids on eIic rbciE, The ab- 
senoe of a hair lock has piirjElcd the cnfisrrLan into 
placioj^ ibfi kin^'^s idaichcd hind dd the aiiu^s hcidi 
and he has not knouts how to ircai the dagger «id 
the right elbow of the fomgacr. The flight di- 
|rtosio£i the tndirianil model may iadjeate^ as 

has best suggested, that he ts trying to show one of 
the Hyksos^ u on an earlier crude pmcursec of the 
Ahmose dagger. TbU beloogcd to a follower of ds 
Hyksos King Nd>-khcpcsh-n Apnphis and was 
found in a grave it SiqEjin; Diressy in 7 

[1906)1 nj ff- The gold-evened handk has Inerted 
game leaping with a new freedom ai well as the 
new palmeite form more degandy Ptited on the 
Ahmosc dagger. It iccxns mote lilcdy that it wai 
made in Lower Egypt under the Hyksos tlian in 
Syrii itself, Frankfort, Andent Ori^f, 139, 

21. Frankfort, ep. rif., 15+ and in Hie if 

tht British SihoiytittAthtns, jy (1940). 106 fft Ivans, 
The P^lna if Minifs, m* 41+ Eguie 25, Syrh, iS 
(1937). 3 iJ 

22. Lucas^ AliCiJrtli rtrnl Jn- 

diMitricj, 283^. 

23kEv2Iu, Palau af Mtffi?!* m, 111 Geoeg 
Katt>, Dk Schtichl^^hff iwm AfybeFfjri (Munich, 
1530-1}^ pLtes 3tdii, 5i:dv. 

['-iz 7 24. £. A. Wallis Budge, ^ifypfwrn Sculptures in the 

British MaiCum [London^ 1914.), pktc xvii. The 
tower part ofa second iimilaf stametm of the quem 
h m the French Institute in Cairo» Gauthier in 
12 (i9i6)p 128 ff. 

25. At ^dinhurgh and in the Louvre: Cyril 
Aldred, Wen' Kinj^dim Attin (London, 19s i)» 
pUtes 2; 'Wmlock, J.E.-'L, 10 (1924)^ pktti adi, 
Avin-xs* 

26. Ajdrrd, pp. ds., pkrc ir; in the Turin 
Museum. 


CHAPTER 13 

r-12* Ayrton, Curmllyi Weigall., Ahydps, Rf, ptaics 
nxvtp lin,bci'VandiCT, Manuel, Ep hguios 149, t|2, 

154- 

r tip 2. E Navilicp iTif Tonple if Ddr el v 

(London^ 1906 )^ plaid c^rlbc, d, p- it. 

F- i3t^ 3. For Inene and Hapu-seneb, scej* H. BrcaJteih 
Aivieni Rtcerds a/ i^pf, n (Chicago, 1906), 40,160. 
See the intcresdng suggesdons in regard to Sot* 
unit’s cotuributious nuide hy Fr_ W. von Bisdng, 


^BauniehEer und Bauten am dem Bcghin des Ncuffl 
tLdch3\ JTmJi ia Matwria di [pptdita Raxllini,^ 1 
(Pisa. 1949), 129-234. 

4. For these builditigs ice J. VandicCp Manuel, n, 

620,745 fTp 793 IF.; E Dordurdt^^^^rist^ Tewip^/ 
mii aur a^tiseken Eatfpruhiin^ 

and Aherrumshujidt, Hefts (Cisiro. 1938), 

5. vuu Bis^ing has cdkd attenrion to dnsp e/i, riV.p p. rji 
156^ 224. sug^sstmg ihic FLushepsuc erected the rix 
itatues^ of wlikhnnly thccrntfal otic of the three in 
fomi of die west halfof the frj'lon is fairly well prr^ 
icrved. Tuthmusu HI re-dedinred dm statue of 
Amenhotep I, wtiik, according n> this anggcsdnti. 

he would have replaced the name of Hatshcpnit bv' 
hii own on the westernmost statue, leaving the 
imiie of Ills fadierTuihTTiosis [1 on the two ihmkmg 
the gate of the pylon. Whether or not this was the 
ease, or the orlgiml ccmceprion tlist ei£ Stmniut^ it 
seems probable that die whole forms paxt of one 
plan. The altenudvc would be due the statue of 
Ammfaotep [ was carved in his own reign to form 
parr of the approach to a temple which he seems to 
have comttucted tionJi of Pylon VIl (diinumtlcd 
during the crccrion of P^'lon IIT by AmcuhDtvp HI}. 
Maiictte thought that this colossal figure hid been 
transferred here fiom a positicfii in front of the old 
Middle Kingdom temple. 

6. For an admirable presentation of die devdop- 
ment of Kamak temple in the early Eighteenth 
Dynasr>% see Vandier^ Maitudt n, Sfiz^ L, Bor- 
durdt^s ftmdamctita] study U to be found in K. 

Sethe^ Lulmwriwnj^p V (Ldpzzgp 1905): Zur 
Bau^oildjilne des Asttonstempeb vcjt Kamah, 3 C 

7. Forthehiseoty ofchetesnpleandicsdecotatioiu p. rij 
see H. E Wiulodc, Evccnwripiif at Ddr el Ba ri 
(New York, 1942); E N2villc.p The Temple tfDdr 
eLBJirip i-vi (London, 1894-1908}; Marcelle W'er- 
brouck, Lc Tcinpte ^iiauUpsmit k Ddf et Bahtm 
(Bnuscls^ [949}' 

E. Recent study of the variarions in detail is be- p. 135 
gmnhig to make possible a closer daring of unin- 
Kribed piccei; cfl FF W+ Muller m Mitnekner 
Jakhuch der biidenden Kunrt,. m-TV (i952'3 )p 67; 

B. V. Bothmrr^ Bull. Af J'jL,, j2 (i 9 S 4 )» 11 for the 
ulfflrifLcatiQn of two pkces of Ammltotep IT. 

Whac dil&rctit aspects one of these tnditioaa] lwTad< 
can present Is w^cll illiMiated by the photographs of 
the ftne piece attributed to Tuthmo&h HI in the 
British Museum; H.R. 13 (1927). 1J3. 

Compare pbtes ^>iu with plate xix wbece 
the profile seem* closer to the CuiDscmding figurCp 
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or dir ttant viewp pLtr ximCp vrhiAx tecJU chcfAml 

E)^ flf Hiiihcpitii- 

p. ijfS % A. M^ttctlc, Dcir-rl-Bfjhari (Lfflpsg, 1^77), 
pbtc V, ^bsywi dm group aj it wa round; repealed 
ia L- Klcbsp Did Sdtdfi utid M^kreifis dn Neum 
Rtiikdi (Hdddbctg, figure lifp p. 199. Bodi 
thb btcidt aid the other in Cairo with dir figure of 
the tat hdy ire omitted from the dowiugi of the 
whole wall in NavUb, Tic Tfrrrpb ^Tl^rirrl-BiiJjfitttp 
in, pbtci Ixbr-bcn. The loose blocks shown licie 
aid othco fbinid later and not yirt piiblidied have 
now been hiiik inm the upper part of the wiIL 

10. Anodier rider appe^ on a Dytusty XVTH 
hattb^ute in the Brkhh Museum, No. S^i^; 

M- E Pettk, Topfj artd Weapons (London, 
1917)* plate Ul Aithaealo^^ 51 84, plateiiL 

11. C£ N. [le G- DavieSp BnW. AOiAp Sertien JJ 
(Demnbcf 19Jo), figure i, p. jo. The pkee is fi?oni 
L^t cl .Mcdinch in Berlhr Heutrich SchMet 

trnch der Kpnt^liA Pttussisfhen Kjtnsisaminlungcn, 37 
(191^), figure 17, pp. 54* 45) obtened that inch 
dta’v^THgi an sketch fmtn finidted momimencSp 
whcTEu pteliminary imdia would have been mote 
carefully prepared OH papyrus. 

p. 1J7 12. This larly rcpreteutcd beast is found at Et- 

nu-ni in the neact Sir Robert Mojid and 

CMivcf H. M^w. Tiff Tanplei if Afrnaffi (tondon, 
lQ^]r pkta xdiip riii; cf. also L. KdmcT^ 'Note suf 
Ics ihinoctToi dc l"£gyptc anrimne^ Antfalcs, 48 
(i94B)p 47. 

15. Bcrltii No. 224 jo: W* WoLfp ZA $,^ 61 
(1926)^ 98-iu4p plate viii, wilt teference lo other 
rjjuastyXVm ciampla Kich a thufe iiiTnrin and 
the British Mtitenm. 

l4.Chit3go Natufal History Mmctnn No. 
50177-1: G. SteindorC 73 (lS>J7}p 122, 

plate xad; two ochm fiom Aidba: Stcindorff, 
Aniha 11 (CludEstidt. 1937), 147. plates 9 tfp 97; and a 
limplcT one from aD^-jjasty XVm tomb m Turin: 
E. SchiapacIEh Ls Tainha Infaiiii ii^/r^^rr^wfe/ffl Ci!jj 
(T urin, 1937}. 14]. 

13. Naville^ Deit rUOoImi^ tu, pbte liai 
(coloured}, 

p. ij8 US. N, cb G- Davieip from ihe ^f 

Jlekh-mi~re* of Tlteha (New York, 1934)^ plate i; 
The of Rakh-tru-r? ai Tkehes (New Yofk, 
1943 plate 1CviL 

17 ' For cMfiipb+ Tomb No. S4 (Amnnnrcli), 
pbtc V, p. 50; rif., 27 (1941)^ 
plate sin^ p. 9fi for the S^Tiaiu. 


iS. Tomb No. 42 (Ammixtose]; W^'Wresrinski, 

Aihs^ j, plate 1139; D&vies, TKe afMenkhepo- 
rmmh, Amamm^ md Anviher^ TJiehin Serks 

V (London, 1933)* plaie narvi 

19. Tomb No. 162; R de G. Davies and H O. 
Faulkner, J.Hjl.p 33 (i947)p plate viih 40. 

20. Tomb No. T4J; N. de G Davia, BtffL 

^iptJicipi IS (November 1935), 4)5+figures 2^ 
j* Withotit dre rafo, 2 snnilar scene is in Tomb 
59 (AmcDiniHc)* 26 (1940), pbte A-Ai, 

p. iji. 

31* Wtcszmsfci^ It (1955)* pbtcj25-33r Fot 

a lively discussion of duM whole problem of chc 
depcndbbiliry of die Egyptian record, see Davies in 
M.W.^'L,SKtiM U (November 1939)^ 33; and 

Jw. of, [Deoembef 1930), 39. 

32. Jean Vcicokirter, Essdi suf la telatvns entre p. 1^9 
igyptkns et Pidhelihia (Park, 1954)^ u the most 
lecem survey* Sec also Es^ans, The Pafiux if Mines, 

Tf (ig2S)p 534-^f 7J^5 C; Divio, JtfiC TomitfRekti- 
ffli-fc* at Thf hes {19+3), 2 Z IF. [ HcicneJ. Kamor, The 
and iIk Oriffll /n tfte SerenJ Millenrdurn bx, 
(1947); A. Eurumark 'Tht Scttlcmail at Ldysos 
and Aegean History*, ppmoiLt Aiiiioeafagim, Vl 
(Ltntd, 1930), 215 G. A. Wjiiftwright, 'Asbfic 
Kefthj', 5iS (i9j3)i 196. 

As has been pointed out by Marian Walker, 

"The Painted Ponery of the Near Eut"« Tnpis- 
adions ^the AmiifiaiJi Ffdlatnphkd Society, |8, P^Tt 1 
{194^). ^Th 

24- Compare the dress of the figure on die Bogas- 
key gate« the JRas Shamta stda and small bronzes 
(Ftankfortp Orilnjr, places 127, 139^ 141) 

’^vich Aegean examples (Evans* P+al’tfte of ^fmosJ n, 
plate xii, 7^4 ]. <591, figme 513; id, 41S, figune 

282) sid tbc reptcsaiiarioni m the tomb of Rckh- 
Tnrra. The taiseli on the kih of the first figure hi 
Rckhmira'i proccssipn, u vrcll as in the Aegea.u 
examples, appear on one of the new ivory panels 
fixun Ras Shamra {Schaeflet in Syria, 51 (1934)^ 
plate 10+ p. 57] dated to the end of EJynasty^ XVIIi 
and ate charactcriitic of the Philistines in Ramnsidc 
tima (H. Nctsoo, Medinei Hahiy t (Chicago* t9Jo)j 
plate 44). Doors with cumixUip toes and worn with 
gaiters (conniT)' to Vereoutter, op. dtf figure 27, p. 

120) oopiT in Itckhmirap at Rnossos {PaLie of sMinos, 
m, plate xxIt figure 144. p. 2x4) and b Anatolia on 
dccoeatrd pottery dmes strildngly like Rckhrmra 
(tL Bosterif jilrortafp/irti (Berlin, 1942}, pkte So, 

No. 400; O. R Gurney, TTie Hiitites (Karmunds- 
worth, T953h pliifi m)- a iindlar foeitweai-ii widc- 
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fprcaii in nnsdem dmcf. Dxvm mentii™ the tujcflf 
dccocnoi ^icrs in M^onJonu^ and one dunks of 
liu: gaiK' patxemed woollen lock^ worn m Nonh 
Syria with leather slipped -witli tmticd-iip toes. 
H, H, von der Ostmilliiitiiiia i nriking survivalin 
south-cuccm of tunic, belt, found cap* 

gafhm^jnd diDci in OrienfaJ Iratitvtc C^mtimmcaHoni 
B (CSiicago, 1:930), figure pp- ^7-90. 

J5. Niiu M. DivicSp Aniicnt ^^pfwrp Paffidfj^f 
(ChkagOp T9j6), pLatci aciv (Senmnt;), jodr-aaiii 
(Mcriklicpcrta'^cncb) iti culonr; N. de G, Davin^ 
Bh^J. Sixtiim II (Mardi 1926)+ 41 {Uien^ 

mfln); Patniiiigs Jhm f/ie of di 

Tftffer, platn il-v (colour). Tftf ofRekiMm- 
Tt' fU Hichei^ plates rfm-ix; Tie ^AfcnfrJie- 

pflTiuarri, ^ 4 irjemirufe »tpirf ^ 4 nffikT, fhm iv^ v, 

its, Woolley. A Fw^ffftrn Xtpffiiifpj, 
p. r^o 27. For Eiic privite ronibs ac Tliebcs, see B. Porrer 
and IL Moss, TiPpt^idp/iifidf Bifilid^dphy^ T, TV 
Tjfrf/riajf (Ojdbtd. [927). The st^disde 

det'dopmenf hai betn inulied by Max Wegner in 
Miti. Deutsdt. litsL^ Kdlf(i, 4 (1933). 38-164 

iS. Kiiucor, Tht -dc^fofj otid ilw OririJf jpi tlte 
&avnJ MiScnfiium p.c.^ 62^ places xvi^xis:, 
p. n] 29, Navilkr, The Tesnpif ^ Desr plate 

IxK. 

30. PacdailaTly FnimnaiJr, Opusiifa Aichaco- 
/(^ra, VI [1930]^ 215 fT. 

31. Compart Bimn dc h f^oqur, Ld Tudfpf 
plate tv, wilh Frankfort, .dnrflml Orient, plitc 

152B, p. 156, 

W. S. Stuub, 'Au Eigtitccndi Dynairy Toilet 
Box\ ,lfJWJ4„ 50 (1952], 74 

33. Smith, &v/pruFe and figure 70, p. 

ill. 

142 34_ Little of the cobutbg or detaifi a conve^'ed 

by the seheuiikdc coloured pbtes in H. Bomuc. Le 
Tfmr&iruu d*Anna, Mdmaifcs^ Aiissim anrhhle^jqne 
fian^aUe, xvin (Paris, 1^), An ttcellmt idea of 
tbff colour sidieuic of die period can be gained feem 
Nina M. Da^ici, .djrriimJ Egyptian Paintinj^s^ plate 
liv (Tcmb No. 71)+ rv (No. 179), xvi (No. lOo), 
jcvii-^^x (No. Bz), and A- Mcthiiariau, B^yptidtt 
Painting (Gt‘ncva, 1954). 40, 41 (Tomb No. 82). 

3 S- die context ofdicsefragiTicnEr, see Davies, 
Bfd/. Sfr/wn IF {Marcb 1932), ji ff. 

36. J. H. Breasted, Ihwwdj* fl (Cbicagn, 

1906)* ari, a 17. 

37. See for exiimple the robed iiguft in Tom b 91^ 
Wreednski, Alias, 1, pkte apo. 


38* K. dc G- Davies, Paintmasjfom dv Temfi cf p. 10 
Rrkft-mi-K* as TVfcfj; The Tmb tf Rckh-^re at 
Nina M. D^vm, AiKknt Ej^ypltan Paiirtin^s, 
platcxvi 

39. TTieie dcsigits have bcai sebemarized with p, r+4 
disoniGcrtmg difiemuccs of detail in G- J^uicr, 
Z>h?rdfjm ^yptietrw (Paris. l9Jo), pblcs xxi, xxv, 

and Pfitsc d*Avcnncs, Histoire dr Fart i, 

plate 29^ Nos a. 

40. The Anigeatt origin ofocmin iniusml design 
in otter tombs of tbe early EigtieeuLb Dynasty is 
convindngly denionitntcd by Ffelcnc Kantor, Tire 
Ae^n aitd the Orknf in the Sewnd AMerjm'wjfi b.c., 

2$, for i^uadiuple spirals; 2% plate vi, c, e, rncuti- 
dcr; 56, pines i k, x, j for dia^iial running spirals 
and inrerlodring cxosi tn Torab ll; 39, plate xi, n, 
c, P. for contiguous S-spJmb widi palnierie in 
tombs &7,162,15T. 

4 r« In kb valuable discossioii of the topography 
and peoples of nonhem Sstu in * 4 ^r£'ienl Igyptiifi 
Ofwjmarfkj, I (OiTotd, 1947)., Sir Alan Garner. 

PP+ if BfF, Eranslates the Ammemhcb passage (cf. 
Breasted, .Irrrltm' Records, tt, 233) and considers tlie 
records orTuthniorii Bl and other much di s n^ ysrd 
evideiuXr He concludes that Niy^ which Ls also mm- 
rioned In a badly destroyed inscripdoiL eoneeming 
an clrpbant himt of Tuthmosu 1 at Deir eJ Bahad. 
was not in Nibrin (Aiiczmii} or on the Buphratra 
but within r^ige of the Orontes and possibly on die 
lake of Apamca. He ioclmes to the opinion dtat 
Aniczurniheh’i biography refers ockly to die Mitmiii 
campa^ of the ytsar 33. 

42. Nina M. Davies, 26 (r^kfo), plate xvi, 

p, ai. 

CHAFTEH 14 

I. TbehoatiitgsccneappcarsLn Wrdszindri, .: 4 j/^^ p. i4S 
T. plaR 70 and the register below ui plates 249> i|0« 
Compaie Andre Lhote, Let Cheft-d'txum da h 
pemfuK {Paris, 1954), plate 5I for a fine 

pkotogiapb of the fish and papyrus dump beside 
them; see Nina M. Davies, Aatietit Egyptian Pdinf- 
tr^s, plates xxxviii- 3 cli for Urge oolouird drtiik of 
other parts of the tomb. 

a, N. dc G. Davies, TattfhofTwa Scvlptoft at 
Itches (New York, 1923)* cobtned pUtc xiiL 

3. See: the wonderfid tremment of the cat and 
birds in the fragment from a swamp scene in the 
British Museum, Ntiu M. Davies, Antkfii Bg^pthin 
Patnlir^, plato Ijct, bevL 
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p. T41 4- Cf. Hcturicb Sdiafcr, ^y^sher Kunst 

(Ldpd^^ IS^3o)^ 73; W. S. Smidi^ Smlpnife and 
Psinlin^^ 263. 

p. i4iS 5. N, At G, Davkj, 27 k TapiiIi Km-^wr™ df 
TTifArr, 2 vols [New Y«rk, j Nun Dsivka^ 
Ancient E^']prtiin PdJpines sxix-sQcadii. 

6. For objem froia the tofnh flf Todunosis TTT, 
Amenbotep U, and a crnitcinpfnar)' of the latter^ 
Maberpra, see M. G. Dajcss>'^ FmttUei df (a V^dl^e 
lifi JJflir* Cniahj^^dnhal [Cairo* for Tutb- 
moru IV H Theodocc Mi Davisp Ilif TcrHi6 fljThmit- 
prtdnif IV (London, t^). 

7. Davies, Buli Seetkm 11 (Novcfober 

B, Herein the tomb of Ramose (No. 53) Ameai- 
botep IV is iHxompanicd by a goddns. Other vex- 
skmi of a state appeiciiiire m the cbne of his father 
are to be found in pedm b Tomb 336 {Davieip 
Toinir Strict, v, pbtta xii, xlii), aod in relief 
in those of Xhasnlirt (No. 57, WiKthuki^ /S/Az^p T» 
pktes 8®bp 203], Surer (No- 48, Mift-S^ewtsch. hut., 
Kidra, 4. (15J 3)* plate jcixJ, and Kberuef (No. 192, 
AmaH 43 {1943)1 94 .449 ^ 0 - 

9. EJavis, The Ttmth ^ Tkouimem plates vi, 
vii. 

y, 147 IP, Wahtwri^t, Siudses^ 4 (^9^)* 51* 

cites the oofitmne of this man ^ c^ideute fot the 
Asiatic origia of the pmple of Kefmi. feudal type 
and boots suggest n Hittirr, hut there is no reliable 
repfiscntatiiatt of these people as car^j- as Anteu:- 
hotep ni. A umilar prboncr m a Kamak relief of 
Dotemheb. Wrcszmikip Aliait u, pktc 62, b calkd 
one df the ^vik diicft of rhe Haniicbnt^ but Ver- 
eottttcT argues that these axe not the Aegean 
Ukads but the shores of the castein MedltcTrancanp 
iJXRjEO.f4S {194^). Compare the head € fan 
old turn with lotig cofli on the Lcidai rrJirf from 
the Memphite tomb of Hcicmheb* H_ Ranke, The 
. 4 /f rf .Antimf E^pi (Viatua, 193^], plate 229^ or 
the Cap, hair, and costume of odc of the Mediuct 
Hahn dies, Pp. cif., plate 267* second 60J11 left above. 

II. Semiu stela in Boston, No, 35.633; iiaiala- 
don by Wol%ang Hcick in14 (1955)^32. 

13 , Davies, The Tpjnir cf Ken-miSat at Thehet, u 
places lx, x; u. pLt« ixa* xa. 

p. 14K 13. Porthe stelae lel up by A^timhotcpi ir^Tiith- 

mons IV and others ai rhe Sphbx, see Selim Haxsanp 
TTif Gfeal Sphmx ouJ iC# Scereh (Gairo^ 1953}* 

14- Formerly tlmughrm Ikin Cilida, ttus land b 
now believed to be farther wear. Pimpliyha bai 
been suggested, but more tecmtly evidnioe hai 


Bmi produced Ant it may have kin in the upper 
Mc^ht Valley, The problem H dofltly assodated 
with the idcntiheanoiL of the Ahhiyawa as Achaeans 
and the Myoouean serrlrmmtm ae Milems, in the 
blonds of OdyumDS, Cos, RhodeSp and CypreUp 
Mytxnaeau trade with Cilkia^ And a Myanae^ 
colony at Ugarit on rhe north SycLm coast; fee 
O, IL Gurney, The HiUiteii Seton Lloyd in Aim-- 
faiian Studieif 5 ( 2953 )^ C. F. A. Schaefier, 
Enkomi^Alasia [Pacis^ 195 ^), J5Cl G. A- Waits- 
weight lias disonscd the locjtirtn of Aizawa in 
attempting to identify Ecftiu as Karanmua, that is 
western Cilicia, Aiuiichan Studies, 4 (1954), 33+ 

15. Sanmd B, Metoct, The TeU ^-Ainama 
Tablets (Tomnio* 1939). 2^07: ft^r the Amwa 
idrtCTSp see pp^ 1S3, TE9. 

16. For the dkaibudoin of scenes and the genenJ y. 145 
rharacRT of the Theban combs, see Chapter I of 

N, de G+Daviop Tftf TotnhcfMakhtat ^Thehes (New 
York, 19^7)1 and Sir Alan Gardincr*i dinmssion b 
Davies and Gardinerj TJir T«fiA ef Amennnhel 
(Loudon, I 915 )t loff- 

17. Hermann GiapoWp 'Studkn sen den Theba^ 
nnehm Ecmigsgtabi-m”, Z.jI. 5 .^ 73 (1936), 13 . 

j 8 . Given in oobut, Mckhitarun, Egyptian Paint- 
ing, 58. 

19+ Kurt SethfT, Ekamaiisehe Tearfe, Uniersu£huri‘^ 

X (Lcipz%, 1928). 

20+ See Nina M. Dtavies* Ancteni F^ptrni Pditt- f . t 3a 
infi, plates Wvp and Mekhiftaknr ^ypfian Ptrfrrt' 
injfij 76-^ for fine coloured plates of detaih of this 
[Dtnb which u probably of the rdgn of Tmhniojis 
IV. 

ii. For [he whole wall as preserved with die 
caule being bd^ sec Wrcszmdd, t, plate 206. 

23 . For the ttunb* see N. dc G. Davies, Ihe Ti^mA 
offJie k'lVkr (London, 1941); for coloured 

Tcproducrions of the paindtigs, Nina M. Davies, 
-drrfiCTit Egyptian Pasnihigt^ plates bm-lxxiiL 

23. L. Borchaolt, Cii£ffFi;jgiif du du 
Caite^ Stafum und Statiteiien,: j {^95o)i ®7i 7791 

Spiegclbog in Jircuet/J^ frovamr.aB (1906), 177^ 

34- For the possible hlenrifiratjon of diu Com- 
mandcr-iiirChicf of the Atmy as a younger son of 
Amenhoiep flf, sec IJ.-W. Hclck^ iVr Efii^nn tier 
MitU^fvhler in der iS. i^ypltschen Dynastie^ Vol. 14 
ofK. Sethe and FL K«s, Unfetsvekungat {193.9), 3 r. 

25. Nina KL Davint, Egyptim Pdfitmgs, 

pkre liii. 

26 , R. lepsius, DftdiiHrt/iT* rn, place 86 b. p. iji 
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NOTES 


^7, Eakhiyp Amwks, 4^ (t 9 + 3 )k 4 ^% 
i 3 . For ^ plin+ see N. dc G. Piyics« The Temh 
NMf ai Thcbii [New Yodt. 1917)^ 17. figure r. 

29. In ray Sadpfirte ortd 355, I liav^: 

nilcd Hiiy 2. IbiDcs5idc puintTr* ovcriookmg t1i£ 
idcnnficadon of iiter pknires of die revered icriUc 
ArnenkoDcp^ sec CL Robichon ind A- Ytirillc* Le 
Tarrpie imhe fits A: Hapu, 

Fouittisd^ L'lnsttiif frinq^ tk Caire^ la (i 91 ^)k 9- 
10. For tbc btiiMing LEumpdtFns of Ameniiotep 
m, die dcdkadoti of his fiinmry temple, and mr 
iriiriptians of Amenhotep son ofFUpo^i<cIireisieiJ+ 
*'lfidlcti'l Hftetdst n, J53“7p. The career of die kttec 
Ins been itndicd by li.LWr Hekk, Unt^surhmgm, 

31. G. LcgroliL, Aj Mus^ du 

Sfiifwa statutitPi ik rvis et pfarticidkrSt i 
(C^to, [906), No. 42127^ p. 78* plate barvi. 

32. For the statues of Amcnliotcp, in addidoti to 
Hclck, Qp^ citr^ sec B. V. Boduiicr^ Bttli AfF^., 
47 [1949}. 4 ^^ 

p- m 13 . P- LacaUt An jHsmpfjeru ei 

hettes ktiFEft 43, part 2 fParis, 1951), 77 ft[ oup^ 
uiarbxd and dlscn$$cd by Vaiuiicr+ n 

p. ijj 34^ Cf. Vandicr, n* 6S1, figure 347- 

IS. W-Wolf, D4f Fcjf vm Opfft^ Ernst 
Sit;ifh'n Rxpeiitkny V [Leipzig^ 

36- Sec the plan in F, Caillaujii, a MctoS, u 
(P am, iSzj),. pkbc xiii, repeated in Varulier, 
A/jnuel, n^ 967, figure 457, as well as the pbn and 
view in Lepnos, i| plates 116^117; also 

die desenpdon and photographs by FL Breasted, 
TVic -ImfrfrdFi Jourfial of Semitk L&ngi^oga tmd 
Lftmifures, 25 (ipcsE), 83 E 
37. E. A. WJlis Budge^ Egypiki^ SeutpiUKS in 
9 nridi Mmcttni [Londmi, [9i4]> pkies jtkv, xicvii; 
for other Gcbel Earfcal picers, now partly in Boston, 
see G. A. RdsniCTp Z.A.S., 66 (1931). Si^ 
iSi B. Patter and R, Moss, BiWrt^^pftyi c, 160^ 
f. ij4 39, G. J-tfqoier, T'Ardufediifr rf In dAorj^ipn dms 
Vandeme Sgypte^ 1 (Paiii, TO^o), pkte 77; G. 
Maspcfo, Gn^iu valtsur^ Music k Cdrc (1913)^ 
170, No. 610; Daresjy, Rrsudt tie fiayduafk 24 
{1901), i6s. 

40, Budge^ op. cii^y plale indii 

41- fiyihgoe b Butt. AfJVf,A, Part U (October 

1919)- 

42. Budge, up. n^,fc plate sjatU cf. Smith, Anekni 
Egypt, figore 73 * abo head A 19 m die ioavte, 
Varilltf, BJ.F^.O., 35 (i933)p pbte v, p. i6t- 


43. For the two Cairo itatncs, see ii 

(1914), plate V, p. 25; for the statuette b die 
Metropolitan Museum from the Dattid and Theo¬ 
dore M. Divia Cottcdioiu, foe. dt., 7 (1910), 169; 

BiilL MMA.y Scctktt 11 [March 193 14* figure to. 

44. W. C. Ha)» b 10 (J951). tjB. 

45. Ludwig Bordi2rdt,l>rPiii7rffi'jbp/dfrl^i5«i^^ P- i55 
T^e (Lcipdg, 1911)* 

4j6,^ So mterpretEd by Bondiardt, op* di-t and 
Hcbiid] Schafer, AmiEffltf iit Rftigi&n und p^inst 
[Bcrlb, 1931), place 9 . The difitadr)’ of attributing 
iminseribed pieces is stressed by the caenparison 
made by Cytil AJdr*d^ Nevf Kstigdom Art in Aniktii 
Egypt (London, 1951}, pUtes Using, as did 

^rrhardt, the Sinai bead of Tiy and the relief [rom 
die tDinb ofUserheE (No. 47), he concludes that the 
Berlin wooden bead b nor Tiy but her daughter 
Sitamon. 

47, Borebardt, AUtL Deii/srJj. OnVrri-Griflri No. 

57 {March 1917]^ 14, Ij; fitlilferp op. ciu plate 3 , 
c£ plate 9 for what has been coniidered a possible 
death mask of Amenhorep ITT. 

48 , See CArpni^ire iS [ 1943 ). t07i bir E- 

BiUc-De MotV review of Guntbef Roeder, i>^5- 
gros$t TufiifiodtUe eait eirKT alt^ptitchen Blldluintr- 
wcAsSfatt^JiJirhtidtdcrPratisischcn Kunstsontmiungon, 

61 [Berli^ 194^)^ 

49, N, de G. Das'irs, Ttv IVuifw of Et 

Amumfl, in (London, 1905) n x, xi. 

30. There has been some question of the identi- 
ficariou of bis mummy which wal that of a man 
suficring from abscess of the tcerh, but wbeb did 
not provide sudkient evidence lor a precise csdniitc 
of "be age- The impresdan b left that he must have 
been at least fifty but would have appeared pre- 
raacurdy aged; iec S- R- K- Glanville b Wbifted 
BifunToii, Grsui Ones ff Egypt (London, 1929), 116: 

G. Elliot Sniitb, The Royot MtfFHiffiM, CaiAtogw 
ghhd, Mnsio du CdK (Cairo, 1912)^ No, 61074, 
p.46. 

CHAPTER 15 

t. The scarabs bore the names of AhniEJse, Tutb- p. 137 
mosii l^ a Que-tfi Ahmei^ probably hii wit, Hat- 
ihepsuc and hcrfavotirilc Senmut, bum of the Lad)' 
Hanicfertt Tuthmoiis 111 , md probably Tuthmons 
[V. Falwfidjacs found in the North ralace rmettihlc 
iboie of die end of Dymsty XVBT it Tbcbei amJ 
Amanu, but die decoration is fairly limple and 
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could have occorufti earlier. Neittcr piLcc was very 
rkh in olijccts. The nfirtlit.™ *fle was rc-occnpicd 
in l^oman dnm and contuned the remaitH of three 
badk preserved ni rryri.in dnpds. Both palaces had 
column bases cat frora Middle Kingdom relids and 
msmpdaiii, dir name of tire I>yiuK>'X King ISlcb- 
Irepcf-ra Mentiibotrp occurring at bath sites. This 
long neglccwd tn.irrna] is bcoig smdied in. the 
Museum of fine Aits bi Boston from die records 
made by George A. Rciszrer, Albert M. L-jtbgae^ 
and F, W, Green as part of the first work done In 
for the Keaist ^pedidDii of the University of 
Caliionna. In this coiinndtNii, the pofiiuii of ji lintel 
of King Sekmenra of Dynasty XVll Found in the 
ncarhy village of BalLu dtould have some signifi- 
cancer we Porter atul Mmt, BiUia^ra^hyy V, 117, 
where some of the Lrucripdons from Dcir d BJiai 
art also IhtciL 

p. 160 Dr Willkm CL I byes bs gimerous]y ahnwed 
the use of unpublisLkrd records of the cKovMioni of 
the Metropediran Mincum of Aiti, vp^dioot which 
dni dacripdon would have b^en imposiihle. Mr 
John D. Coonry and Mr> Elimbcda Riefitah] bve 
also faidhtated the examinatkm iti the Brooklyn 
Museum of pordons of iho wall-pamniigstound by 
Tyraa^ supplementing rhe better known pieces in 
Cairo and the Merropolitan Musetim excavated in 
tiim by die Service iIk Aeld^ulc^, Tytns and New* 
beny, and dre Metropolltzci Mmcuim Work at the 
site began with a chanor discovery of 1 Eloor-paim- 
ing by Daicssy in and ended in 1917. The 
WtlboiLr library and the Eg)'ptLin Department of 
die Metropolitan Musoim Lave also made available 
two of the odicrvii'lw satmally uiiobtatiiabie copies 
of the privately printed report on the Tytns cxcava- 
rioni: Robb de P. T'j'tus, A Pfrlminjry Rep<^T! &ti the 
Et-i 3 c(^aikm nf ikt Pd/iiff i^f Aififtrhfftep Ulf The 
Windirop Preas, New York, 1903 . SecalM : I>arcss)' 
in ^4tfii*rJ5rf, 4 (1903)+ ; Winlnck^ Evelyn-’White^ 

and IjtiuTig rcspijctivcly in Bu/L 6 

l!i4; ID J‘S%* Sptdiit Supplemait (March 

t9iS)p S. These references should be comtilied in 
connisdcni with William C. Hayes* defmi&vcstndy’. 
IitmipiiimifFUfm t!it Paf^Mx ijf Ul^ ncptiotKl 
frnm J.LN'.E.S., to (tgji). 

p. i6j J, Vandier, Afinnirf ti, ik)06, figare 47^5; C, 
Fulrcr, Th^ Museum Umimiiy nf Pcmisyl- 

B (rgiy)^ 221 C; H. Ricke+ Der Cru^rdrio; dts 
[teipdg, 1932)^ 

p. 1*4 4 ^ Samuel Ar B. Mcrecr, 7Vic TtW f! ^liWiiFTra 

TjWfti protonto* U 3+letter 1. 

5. Mercer, op. di.^ Lciicr 29. 


The larges: of two sets of painted negro and 
S^TLan captives hi Cairo came fiom the dais in the 
sEcond audience hall (2), the smaller fignies appar- 
ettdy fioni the linlc rrccptioii room [3) j Daresj>\ 
Aitfjitks, 4 (l&oj], 170. itnnumbmd plate. 

7+ W. M. F. Petrie^ TeU et ^jiarFw [London, 

1S94), 13-T4> places ii-iv. 

B. One is largcl)" dependent upon the dcscripriom 
of Daressy and Tynis. No copy w-as made of the 
Hoot in the harem lull and only details, apparendy 
from the small audience ball, were reproduced by 
Tynis* A Prelmimiry Bfjwrf; plate i : swimmii^ 
docks ftom cEdiifal panel (moiE accasible in A. 
W^dgall, ^dfSficnJ' EgypHijn ifWhr of ,4rt (LondcKd, 

1924}^ 171; fignre 9: a fish in the Cairo Musciim 
aliO fkhin central p:iiiel; figure S: dindu fiv'ing avts. 
papjTus from a bordet painted in a mate ikecchy 
mspcosidoiiistii: maimer like that of die Mam Aten 
fioar-paloliugs at Aniami. 

9. T. E. Feet, t, Woolley, B, Grom, TAr Of/ c/ p. tfts 

1 (Loudom i923)p iiB| plalea xxxvii- 
arwcLx; F. WL vm BisAingt Dor funloden aits 
Pahite do M-imefwpIni IV zu d 

(Mimicb 194^)- 

10. These ire found, like other pajiitlngs in die p- lOfi 
houses^ on the outer walls of an enclosed bed cubicle 

in the from; cDom^ Bsmrd Bmycre^ DWr e/ 
fmtiUes de thniitut da OaVe, xvr 

(Cairo, ipjf)), J4-(l4. 255-9. iB. 330. plates ix, X. 

tt. Lor. rir.p xw (193?]. tii-Mt figures 48, 49, 
place XV. 

12. Theodore M. Davis, The TIofmA 0/louiya and 
Twn/flM (London, 1907), pbte ppposite p. 37: 
figure 2, p. 39; figure 3, p. 40. 

13. Keconstnjctcd from sketches by H. E. Win* 
lock and photographs. 

i4_ S« cl kt ivory from Megiddti of die Ramesside 
Period, where Bet appear^ as he docs m the Den: d 
Medmeh paintuigs; Irankibit, vhiriertl OriewJ, plate 

j: 3. "Diese fragmencs [Tyiua, dp, fir., figure 10^ p. i6t 
pLtc iv) aie now in dre Biooklyn Museum, 

^ 6 . Either this or a s^anldngovnc the receas whkJl p ifn; 
would allow for an operdng at a higheT levd dun 
the roof of the main room is luggared by die pic¬ 
ture of dre royal bedchamber at Amiroa In the 
comb ofHuyaj N. dcG. Davies, JlwRtxk TomiiS 0 f 
.dFTia'niii, m [Loudon^ 1905)11 pLuesiiL 

17, PoftkiTu af thii are iti tJic Mctrcipoliun Mun 
reum and in Cairo, Another view of p.ntof theeeil- 
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mg in pcuiiiim appears in FnmkicirE^ Ttm MurJ 
0/ Bl (LmiiiDn^ ^diL 

i&. See Sif Aitktir Evam^ TJk Rtiftir tf Mhm^ 
l¥ (Lotulon, Jijjj), S7S. figure S(i4; R76,fi^rc %66; 
G. Raim wjlJt, Tityns^ It (Athou. 191J.), pLue vii; 
A. J. B- "Waccp * Exd v^ciom m My enue \ Amual tf/ 
the Erithh Sckwl ai Alhcrif^ 2 S platexxix; 

Hdette Jr XattcQif, T jfje jffd fht Ohnirii iff f/te 

Secofid AfiWfHPiiJim iTrCr* pl^te iin. 

ig, AiijliiamiW^Deu;^ fjTj/,,JCdprn, 12(1^3]^ 

13. 

at}. -B, Bfnycn:, t)dF d MtikfifrwA, Fmiilttj Ja T 

da Gnw, vui {lOJj). ptne iii; c£ pUti^ 

iv-vL 

In tfcc tnmb a Ramose (No. 4ft) who Uveti 
in the ragn of Aldiciuteii aiadia nm td be ctFiifuscd 
with ilie Viziei of die ajme name {NOr 3s); Prisic 
d'AvcMics, HwPtfiiT d/t rars t (P^ris, iRyB- 

plate |0, bdtTft^: p. 367: Capart, VAn 

5flra^jJ jMff* IV (Bnusds, i^7)p T^^- 

22. Terrib No. 50; Ntna NE DavieSp 
%yplMP» JVr'fTftPT^j, II, plate l^cx^iv^ Capart, op. dt^ 
pktc 720- 

1%. Tomb No, 65; die Aklu^ ofFiissc d^Avoi^ 
iip. dt, plate above. 

p. 170 24- A. W* Pcksdu. Tlie JJnytf/ er Dritifrii 

FT£5aj Afjifrci (f- nndj igjr), plate xii; C- F. A. 
SclucB^r, Ert£;0P7ti-^4/^ajiiJ, JTO-So. 

23. FranMbrt, QrienX* i44i figure 63 i 

R. Fh S* Stair* A'ket [Cambridge, Miss.^ 1937* 
1939)^ platci i2»p Tag. 

26. The biJ] calf and end panel widi papyrus 
ctnmp aie m the Cairo Mu^etim, the Iraping calf in 
tficMcttopolitaii Museum in New Votk; see Frank- 
fortp Tfrr Mum/ Pdttlwj^^fEl 'Ainarnr^, plate xiiL 
^7* Wmlcck in kis notes Ins called attcntioti to 
the reicnibliiiice 10 the bcndici carved in stone m a 
loom adjoining the bnrraJ ctiambcf of Ser)- h ^ 
wcU as rimihr stone shelves in die treasury of the 
\ledltict Habn temple and in the tomb of Nofretari, 
die wife of Ramcsscs lb 

5a. The poftitm iQuitrated ii id the Metropolinn 
Mitsctmi. Itdiffcn a httlcfiom the circular afTangi> 
ment of tbiT bi rds* with buttcrfiies in the intervening 
spajoei^ in the piocr illiiitraied by Tytm, nY.+ 
plate ii (Wdgall, h^ypriitrt IV^rks t/ *4fr, 

171). 

TytiUp tfp. rit_, plate tii 

JO. Partly in Cairo imd pardy in New York; 
BitlL M.MA.t6 {1913), figure 


31. Peme, Tifli e! Antjmti, 7: frankfort, Ttu? p-171 
Miijai Painting (tf TtU d *AFfHtnith^ 2; 10 

(1924)+ 2ti7, plate xxxiit Pcndlebo^J^Cp^y 
aUn, m, 87* 140, plate Iv. 

j2. U, Hohclurr (f>ty Ho!ie T^f vp» MtdinnHaki p. 17a 
(Lcipag, 1910), 39 t figure 31) suggests 2 wmew^liat 
diSermt method for the roofing and flooring of an 
upper storr>^ The poles wnreptuhed cheough holes 
bored in die nfters and die matting inserted ever 
and under poles. 

3.;j* N. Rambova^ The T^fmh RtimfW l^J(New 
York, 1554)# ptatt 1721 Theodore M. i^avls, TJic 
of Siptidi {London, 1908), plate 4. 

34^ H- Fraiikfort*J. D. S. Pcndlcbiny, Tfur Ciry 
AWjffTwferTp n (Imidtm, 19^3 )h plate IvL 

CHAPTER 16 

I , For cJcainple Cl Ransoin Williams, * Wall p. 173 
Dccaradons of the Marc Temple of the Sun at 
‘Aniamch", MtTfojwliVan ^tudksy a (t93o]i 

13B-9. 

2. Ahmed Fakhrs' lias compiled an important 
coUecrionof this material while making known the 
blocks from the preonct of the Ltocor temple in 
Aiwalef, 35 (1933)- 3 ^^ 

3. Hayes, 7.1V.ES., id [i93r)h loo; f<3r the p-m 
ftincraty temple see Robidion and Varille^ Le 
Tnnple dw srrifce FamlJei do rfru/iYu/ Jran^mJ, 

M (1936). 

4^ J* H. Breasted, ^nnVrrf Reuftdi, ti (igoeSjn 401. 

In spits of thii clrarstitecimt, there *ccms to be no 
very ftrong impression of the new style* although 
the Aten ia called lord of the House of the Aten tft 
thetitw town of Akhetaten and Gmm believed that 
the nucription ninst have bcisn cut ifter the sixth 
year [/.EX, 9 (19^3), 171} Admittedly these re¬ 
cords of ofikiab engraved on the granite focksi at 
the First Cataract ate imt good mcainpla in which 
to study detail* especially wlum sim through die 
line drawing in. A. Maricttc* Mifrrumefili dkm 
KcuctUif tn ^ypitf «j iVK&if [1889). ^ 

J, de Morgan, CfUfJo^te des mmumafU ef frrjrripn'tiflj 
(1&94)* 4D, No, 17L figtitia of Bak attd liii 
fadicr suggest, however, something of the rather 
fussy Amania oiSciali in their volnminout skirts, in 
the poor photograph reproduced by von Bmingin 
‘Denkmalcr aut Gadiichte dcr Kumr Anumophii 
IV \ Ssl2iiifjfffctTwAtr,pJ,irfpwpfi-~pfo7pb^.-JjjjT. Kluise 
Kerft^L Bifyfrthlrr idkodr/jriV der WineftKlmfitn 
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NOTES 


{1914)^ pktc 4 pp. Hit £gurt of A fc hcnati m 
hii boccL ecual bui wai pcriups tti (be foan uf a 
ita^iiE Jikc ilut of AmiDihotcp m to the 

faduci' Moi makes on die right. VaxiEe, 

AnnakSf 34 ([934)^ 14-i^tiQdiscmsing the nusuiaa 
CFf the Gtbd x ^Krtuf qoamv sug|;«tdl that ihk 
stacoc Plight it^ppncxit one of the colossi vf\ndi 
stood in &oiit of die niomtary temple of Amen- 
lioiq? Dl. 

Pr a 74 5. On tlic cofSn ofHaday»ii (1901)^ 2-4, 

flora this tonih came two precious ohjcca^ a little 
woDfdea Imeding man with a jaa on hii shoulder 
(c£ Capart, /gyptiefin and partp lir, Icj Ans 
tuwrun^ pkte 718} and a bronze bowl with a scene 
of swamp life. The second tomb is unpiibUdicd and 
belonged to a Ramose (No. 4 t 5 ) who is not the same 
man ai the Vbicr of diat nunc (see Fairman in 
CrQ^^^J^/ieiad/ertp iD;i9l), Itcontained tbeekbotue 
ipiml ceilhig pamiiog; vrith msec scambs; Prisic. 
HUipitf Je r^n 1, plater jo; Capart, VAit 

and scriici^ tv, pLite 729. 

p- 173 6. See Daviei't niggcsdoti in J,KA,, 9 (ipai}. 

151 ^ for SdUiich, Legrain m Annatei, % (1902)^263; 
Bmutod, jdiidmf n (190^)^ jSz. 

7. Davies, Tfie itodf TpifAt El m* 

plaies xvij, a;vi|i^ 

8. For the discoverv' of this workshop with a plan 
and lomc of the sodptiire see Borchardt, JVRfr, 
Druixh, Orienr-Gcje/f.,. (1913), ^9-59- 

9 (1323)^ 13a ft; /JiJf M.Ai.jl., Part 11 
(December 1923),. 4 ^ 3 - 33 ; 7 /tf Tpirai pf fiv Vi^kr 
Rmnaie. For the tomb of Khernef^ sec Ahmed 
Fathryv Artnalef^ 42 (19+3 )► 45 0 C 
p . 177 iO- Davies, Tlie Rpik Tomhi of El Ainani^y^ vi* 
pbxcxxix; (Ay); iv* pUtci Kjdv-ancvi {MaJiu). An 
anendant warrm hil hands at anodicr biazier in a 
bmldkng which may he the bouse of Millti from 
which he has came to inEetview the nmner. 

11. Cf. Rudolph Andua/Die Maat dcs Bdmaton 
von Amama \ SufpkmFm w r/« Journal vf the Atnm^ 
£an OfiMt 4 l SfKkry, JI (1933)* 1-36^ 
p. 17S T 2 - F. LI, ■Gfi/fids, fijtTdfrr Papyri from Kslutn and 

Gnnjk (London, 1S9JS), 91^ plate xacjtviil 

13. DiRssy, in Theodore M- Davis, TJif Tcwfi pf 
Quern Tiyi [i9i&)p ^4; cf- also FL Engclhadi in 
40 {194^3)* 139 - 

14- B. Gnnn,/.E.A., 9 (1923), 

tjr For an illuminmiig dhemsian of the prob^ 
Icm* of rcpresoiiaiiciu sec H, A. Grocmrwcgcit- 
Frankfort^ Arrest toid Mi^wmenf^ 96-110. John A. 


Wilson has rrccmly csfamhicd the developmiaat of 
the dmught of dm period b Tftr Burden ^ I^pf 
(Chicago, 1952), Chapeer DC These two ivorks arc 
representative of prcsdit day elaboration of and re- 
acticni to the caihcr studies ofjimei Henry Brrasted, 
Nofuian de Gatb Davies, and Heinrich Schafer. 

16, The)' average in size 50 by 22 on. for the in- 
fcribed fartr. 

17. Oor Ikncitoon block from the north half of 
the Second P)'han craployi the later name of the 
Atm and mentions a shtme or temple called tie 
'Northern Mam ofthc Atmin due lake of the Aten 
in Akhciateo* which would appear to refer to the 
new town at Amarru, aUhon^ the only budding 
of die sort so far known is the ^ Maru of Aten* south 
of that towcL Anothfr block fmra here names the 
Princess MeketatEm while a thltd sJiuws two little 
ptmeesses dttbg badk to back at tables of food 
which wnotild imply two othen broken away^ four 
Ipih ini alL These ace menrihoed by Miiie Matiamie 
Dorr$se in a remarkable survey ofthh inaticrul with 
the most reemt and complete bibliagnphy* *Lcs 
Temples aroniem dc la region thchaine', 

24 (1953)* iU-35- 1 had noted them in the 
coin^ of cxsimmmg these blocks, in 19^1. Many 
more have smoe been found and the number h now 
estimated at xo^wo. Mine Doressc (p. 28} seems to 
imply that Akhcnatcn*! name ocenrs also in original 
Use and not as alteration 

iS. Thetrridenixfor ditaltcradoftoftheiiameh p. 179 
aecq^ted by Mme Darettc, pp. rif„ 128 . Schlfcr was 
emvifietd by Bordurdt^s evidence that the nunc of 
Axnenhotep t[[ was replaced by that of his son both 
at Soleh and on the Berlin Block 207 a around which 
discusskm had been octutred. Elis cocchisions con- 
ccmiiig the alteratiaiu to this block are to be found 
111 Rtfr/jner A^^c|p| 71 ^ 41 (19Z0), 1^9 iH Rr~ 

W^jwi und fdtmf (Bctlin, 1931), pktr4wd in W(df, 
Z^ 4 .S.* 59 (i!? 34 ), 114- See also MUt. Dmtxii. 
Orimf-Ckseli, 57 (1917), 20, figure 17; Berliner 
Musetn, 40 (1919], 212-29, -N-Ji figme 147+ Fair- 
nian seems to have overlooked the ptiotograph of 
dm Solfb canoiithesin hgure 147 when ho assumed 
ihu Acnenhotep IV cut these rdiefi in the old style. 
Originally pAmenhotep III was appaienily drawn 
offering to himaeif a$ Lord ofNsbU w again occiin 
on the gate to xhe hypaitylchalL Breasted assuined 
in einteriejn Ji^rrziil pf Semilk 25 

By* that Amctihotcp fV ent the rcliefe on the pyloti 
left blank by hii father. He appears to have been 
misled by lostorationi of the name of Amcnhotep 
III ar the aid of die Dynuty. 
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NOTES 


19. s3idw the csirly didacac mnie of the 
Afcn writtcfi m verdat columni above die Bpira of 
Ih-Hotaklitc M tm Berlin 2^07:2, cooept for mit 
£ngiEciit whidi Lu tin? omics iti taitandwi. One 
blodt viith ^ p^iTticukrly diifurbcd hai a 

l;irge pare of the ctdy dtularj' of Ammliotcp IV. 

2D. CytU AldictJ, Netv Afi tn Aimcfit 

(1051)^ pliHS 102-4- For die lepirt on chc 
cjEcavactonH see Clies^ricriii^'irrWt:ij 5 d (1916)^ 1:^1- 
5 ; 27 , i 4.3“7. Clii^viicr rceoVetT?! nine heads 

atitl rtnny pajta of bodic^j- Scvi3:al partly Ecitonid 
figures Ilivc beoi set up in a spcstiditorc room ai 
Kanuk, when? mucualiy fun? liglinnj^ eondidorti 
ctLable one m appiedate die subtle tMeraiEcs 
bTougln ool by the play ofnmliglit and shadow over 
the seemingly simdse £tces. The laoe ami aim of an- 
oclicr of icatucs wj 3 found tnneli caHicrp 
Georgies Lc grata, Status tt siaw- 

rito lie Roii ct Rjrtibj/ic/f. I {l^s], plate Ev* p. ji. 

p. an 31. It b doubtful dwt dn; ten somesvlnit similax 
Egtires found E)' Legrain in tbe KanuE tachotte 
represent AmcsilioDcp IV. The^' arc mudi s m al lft 
(about 3 feet high) and seem to hive been placed 
in Ercmi of r.nn-litatlcd sphiti^DS. The)' appear to 
belong ro the post-Amama period rather than to be 
cKampld of an early ttamidonal sc>'k. See Legfain, 
Starnes et stjuaeiiat U plate bev, p, 60 m for illu 5 tr>- 
lions of tTft'o of them in Cairo, and also 7 

(1906)* ziS-jr. 

7^ Cf- DoressCt OnVn^afe^ 24 (l 9 i 5 )- 
versus the eontrarj' views citprcsscd by Ahmed 
Fakhry, -dfirw/cf. 3 5 [^^5)1 IS ^d F. Cotte- 

Vi i*i1 IfrU^ rjutil fT, MpdariupuJ -F'tJifiVli'r de rin-^ 

liilNtJri^n^iS dil C^ffp Xm (Ciino^ ^“S- 

23. C- R- WillLLtm, AXrtRjptfh/dM MtifcUifi Studia, 

« (1930), i3Hj- 

14^ For HerinopalsS see Aliff, Dcutir^r. fnjr^ 
Kairn, 5 J9-6J , plats 6-nB; Z^rS^ 74 (^95 8)* 

J04fF.: 3H (ipl8)p 449^1 plate 75; 19 

(l939)t74J ff- plates 137--ii - I^<3rAiriur, Boreftardt, 

ZA.S., 61 {1926). 4S, pUte iii. Tlic Hermopolis 
blocks show the Later name of the Aten and give 
ipeoal protninence to sho third daiighter Anthcsai- 
paaten. 

25* MaricttCp divefs (i BBg), plate sSh; 

Licau, CctaJo^ue Sieks dr Wr Bmpift 

(1909),No. 3.4182, pUrc liLE- The Memphis hlodu 
■were published bj'SirQwfleiNichobomji^^ 
[1891), 115 fF., pbta I, 4 Dn someTcmaiits of the 
Disk Worshippets*! repiintcd ftom TfaifMcfioM of 
the Sivisty tf Zjlmio^rc, 9 (1870)+ i 97 “-^ 4 )- 


They were huilt into a paveninit near the coloisiii 
of RameHics ll~ Not far aWTty, in the cxcavatKEti of 
the Palace of Merenptah, wm found the yellow 
quattriie head of a man, mmerimei. rsUnd Se mnikb - 
kara (now at Cairo }p T/ie Joumai, Univer- 

sicy of Pomsylvitnia, K (1917). 228; Driotom ie 
Musif dti Qiinf, '7'JEL‘ iincyibpMo phtDgraphi^ 

Je Van (1949)1 102. 

z6. Breasted, AttKekoK Jpuma! nf Semtlr Lrti- 
25 51 if : Blackman, yJLA, 25 

{1917). 14s ^ 

27. M. F. tjiTTiing Macarkin^ The Taf\pl£i oj 
Khi'jj* d (1955). 12 plates la, is^ 

38* For the rcpnzsciiiaticMis in the tmnh of Farm- p. iSt 
nefrir. m Davies, JMA-. 9 144-5- hi the 

Kamak 'cachcltfi' Legrain found part of the figorc 
of iL semding sandstone ape arul a frigaicnC of a 
black graniK ^soul ofPe^ Annaks^ 7 (190^)^ 228-9- 
These staw« of Amaihotfip TV evidently follow ed 
i practice insdnicfiJ by hb fijiher as t^Eed by the 
two smrucs with dtat king^ name, oin? of a hawk- 
headed *$qulofNcldim^ and one ofajajJLiiJiffadfld 
"soul of Ft* restored from fraginmti hi the Cairo 
Mmefum, Englebach, 42 (i943]. phti: il, 

pp. yi-Ji These were again found by Legrain at 
KLimat. 

29. Grirfith,5 (i9iS)i *1 ff- The new 
blodts are being studied by Alme Doressc. 

30. Ashmolcan Museum; Petrie^ TcH e! jdwumj, p. iSa 

pLreix; cf. Ewo Kamak blocks^ Onentaiia^ 

24 (1955)» xxiiif and Bomiant, Af<5fiMifief de 
Vltijtitittfimtiiais du Caire, vim plate i. 

31. The tclicf, 35 by 12 cm. (Petrie^ llUiurt, p. 184 
Kidiun and Gw«^, 20, plim 24), is in the Ll!iiv4!rsity 
.Museum* Pbiladidpliia. Pot the KscmbLittce 10 the 
Cairo altat-ficee see Boixbaidt, Miff- Dcutxh. 
Ofiml-GcsclL (1913). 2&4 ;Vbr£raij dir KSni^n 
Nfntnc [19233. figure tj, 

33. Sthiefix and Andme^ i>i> iCMiuf des attm 
Orimis, Plwpy/am-K>^^ n (J94^), plate 

xii (plate ad tu 1925 edation). 

33+ H W. Fairman hal presented a ftne suinmafy p. 114 
of matcriil hearing upon the co-rcgcnc^^ m City of 
yUJifrfflim, m (Londmi* 1951). 152-4S0. Two other 
admirable teecnt studies assume the csdstmcc of a 
icmg co-Tcgeniry: W, C- Hayes. rotcn^fjoiPs/fWft iV 
PiiZiiff JH, fcpriotcd fiom/^nO,, 10 

(i9jl) and Keith C. Seclc, VKing Ay and the Close 
al the Amama Age'+/-N,E.iS.* 14 {i9i5}. ^^8 Bl 
See bowevei H.-W. Hdek^s conduiion that 


U 
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NOTES 


AUwiutai wai art'cr ci?-regcnt widi hii&thjirr/Du! 
Siaai-Irudmii ^ AmniniDic\ AJjVlfftiuifjWii 

Imtifiitsfir Orknifirshiing^ z (1554). 1^9-307. 

p. iSj 34. Erman propchsed tL; emcndiataon in 

57 {rS89). ttu W35 iMlImg m retifFn^ider liis 
opinimi y/hdi J, A. Enndfzm prepared lih transla- 
tii3n die letters and deriflr^d to accept the ' Year 
Dfei^Jnwrru Ti^eht (Lcilraigp l9ir7 )K 2:40-t_ In cliit 
he waj followed by Samud A. B. Mcmt, The Tell 
cl-Amiinia T^jWrtjp J,. 161. The hieratic iiump- 
□on ij iihawn in a piiDtograph and liieroglvphk 
tranKTipticni in W. A. Wincklcr and L_ Abe! , Dk 
ThpfJtisJtl e/ Mia. mis dna 

dcr AJksmi Berlin^ Hejt I-IH 

[18S9, iSpo), pkee 19, 

33. On an aniuitavc^ a figure of the king seated 
with Tiy and die Priiiress Beketaten flanks a group 
of Aklicrutoi, Nofrctefc, altd four daughtm. 
AmaJioticpV name k included with those of Tiv 
and Akheiutm in an inscriptiem and is attached to 
sratucs shown in a binJiiing ailed the Sundiade of 
Try. That lie fortned part of a living group on the 
steps of a dnine in that building was suggested to 
Davies by rhe odd nature of the rcpicsencaiicm, but 
nmil; evidcnciy still be discarded in favour of a 
statue group, as Davies concluded Lu Rofk Tomhs 0/ 
Bl Amamd, m, 23, Mn William, AfrfFt^W Jlfu- 
scj^^n SUidiG, 3 (i y3o), 97, inggcsicd diey were living 
figures f eptescnliiig Akhenaten, Nofretete (orTiy) p 
and ScFnmkhkam and Merkarctu 

36. A. EL Gandimiri * R.cgnai Years and Civil 
Ycinin Pharaonic 31 [194j)p 33. 

37- The names of the two kings on a fraginnii of 
the granite coffin nf the Prinoss Mcketaten from 
the Royal Tomb annot be explained in this way, as 
Fairtnan has pointed out, Ci7y ^/Uf/jerrufcu, ni^ 133^ 
It nught, though, be part of a sTatement of her feb- 
tion to lier gnndfathef* The other objceci usually 
dteJ are the nehef of ihr old KLmg with Tiy (our 
Plate ti8) from an altar dirine tn the private resi¬ 
dence of Patiehc5>. Griffith, J^EA., 13 {i5>z<S), 1-3; 
the run itagnimta of a gramte bow'1 from the am 
ot the desert altars, Ctfy flf Al'hctjaten^ u, tcilp ipfl, 
plate xlvii+1 ] and an offirt^mg table broken from the 
hands of a stitpc found in the smlptorh workshop 
north of the pabce. ^p. ni, fl r, 135* pbte Ixiv. 

jS. No double datings have been mroveted to 
cstablbh the co-Tegamy. Some weight should be 
to a senes of docurtsetits involving one 
person an d appatcody ttrctdliitig over some 15 yeatsi 
which ate dated in the yars 27 and 33 of Atticn- 


hotep Bland ^-eans 2,3^ 4 oOnssort (A. H. Gardiner, 

^Four Papyri of dir iftth Dynasty trnni Kaliiiti\ 

ZA.S,, 43 (i906)p 17C 

CRAPTEH J7 

1. The plan of the site in Figure 6 ^ baa been p, iS6 
adapted from Paul TkumCj Tetl el ^4ffjiirfJ'd rnr dSrr 

im Jakrt i^j f (Letpzigp 1917), 
with addinon^ fbiin Erbkamh map in R. Lepstus. 
Dmlan^ tjnf Agypfm ufid Ahkpkii (Berlin, 2^9- 
59).1 h pbtes 6j, 64, and the plans of the Egypt Ex¬ 
ploration Soder>' in T. T Peer and L. Woolley, Ike 
City ^^AJc/ieriiaffTi, 1 (London^ H. Frankibn 

and J. D. S. Pcndlebirry, The City pf Akhmaleti:, n 
(^933)5 J- D, S. Poidicbury and od]er$, TJte City 
^dkhenndcjj, m (1951]; see also the valuable descrip- 
don and plan* H. W. Fairman, "Town PLmnmg in 
Pharamik Egypt*. Tlte JJrww', io 

(^949). 3^-51.^ figure i; Porw and Moss^ EMch 
IV* pbn opposite p, J97. pp. 1532 ffi 

2. N. de G. Davies, 77ie Tv/pfir pf El 
vhnurnfi, V (Londoii. 190S}, pbte vw 

1- Boutiant, Mfnmni ie Tlmihit S, p. 

pLtei vii^ ix. Sec however Keith C. Scehr.J.NES., 

14 ^74 p who proposes that tliis ttiay be an 

otherwise unknown daughter of the Princess Mcri- 
tatcii, carried by the pnnccss who was by this time 
die wife of Semenkhkjra. Seeleys plamibk rcstunt- 
tion of the mscriptioD over the ctiild as the name of 
the mother should be viewed with reserve, paidy 
because of tbe deplorable condition of die w jO and 
pardy became the woman Carrying d>e child b not 
rcplescnted like the other prinixHcs and is set apart 
from them, rally looking like a nurse- Sedie hi 
"Beitragc jrnrGcschichie Amcnophls tW Nsr/iririt* 
ten drr Kwitii^if/iCTf Ckicllschufi df-r Wijs:TtS£k^t€n 

KL (19^1}, 116, issinned like 
Davies, The fiwt pf El AjTUitTHi^ u, % that ihfi 

name was that of the child but nsggcsted that there 
was space for it to be written Nrfci-ncfcru-aicuTa- 
shetir, dut of the founh daughter. 

4 - hi spite of the seemingly incotitrnvcrtible evi¬ 
dence of a broken intcription from Kcrmopolis 
(H. BrunncTn ZjLS^, 74 (tpjS), 104 E) it is very 
di^culc CO believe that at an age which at die most 
could be 13 and is more pcobably 9, hx the last 
year of Akhaiatcn*3 reign, ibc married bet fadret 
tor state nrjMuu and bnre him a child called 
'Ankbcsmpjaieti tlte Little'. Chi tbe other hand 
one tends to sbair Seek's diibclief dut she was 
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NOTES 


finally manicd wa King Ay for Dytiastk reoMiS 
^ iaikirc ol her ncgPluuom with die Hittitra 
(J,N.E.S., T 4 {l 95 S), iM- 
5, 5 ccW, tn t4 {^955). * 75 - sciksm 

tht date on 4 j^t ftagtnmt from Aminu wtwei 
crminly looks like Y«r if. Gimn tlDubbcd this 
reading. City L‘f AliJu^iwiiTt^ u 16$^ plalclsiii^ Gnf- 
iiio No, 169, while TwCTmn, Ct/yH n, itHsuts that 
the reading of another date. Year iS, U shown to he 
wrong by a fioiinilc of the msciiptioiL Jji City, m, 
159, plitc xeVp No. 279, Faimiaii reuimtls ui that 
thti tbte Yen I was added to anotherpt bhd, where 
an earlier Year 17 had been paiually ciasod. It scctni 
tlu E weight should be given to die eonrlusion of die 
varioiis excavnors that the body of evidence points 
to the 17 as being the highest of the reign- 

ft, ififl fi. N. de G.Divies, ^ThcTown Houtc in Andent 
Eg>'pt‘p Afctropffirafr Studiirs, 1 [19^9)1 iSJ- 

55; Chiistianr Dcsrochcs (Nobtccogrt)^ ^ Un Mo- 
dele de tmisan dudine do Noovcl Empire \ 
J?f rue if 3 {193H), i7-zs ;UvoHol 5 £heri 

A? 5 J-i?dmrjsfdr Rcrrwrrfr, ExTff(■^^T^^pnJ^/A6^diFlr^l/l^l^lw^ 
OriatLil JaulttiU PubHcalimit l^vi (1954), 45 C 
7- Davic3„ 77 tf J?LTCifc Tvmhiff El AmUfud, iv^ plates 
ine-xxiL 

8 . P cndTr hiiry, City iff Akivfi4terr, Hip I, layi 
that die rond wji iftiU used for the droves of cameb 
brought from the Sudan to Cairo, 

p, 190 9. See the prditnban'^ repoiti in /uE^ 4 -p t2 

(to^fi), 17 (ipit), 242; iS 145 ff- 

10, The queenS nAmc was erased on one tdief 
fragment Eom the great Templcp Ofy 
111, 18, No. 68 ^ while the king^it name Vt'as erased, 
leaving elm of the queen, on the tinrd of a house 
and the faience knob of a box lid in the North 
Suburb, City of Akimtiiiian^ n+ < 54 , 65, 

U, Davies in Frankfort, Ijie MurnI if 

rPAmanKh {Lnndcm, 1929)^ 5B-71; /EA, lo 
[J 924 )> 294-e; 11 (1926), 5-g; 13 {mi)^ 

p, 192 12. Cf_ Pairman in City ofAkhrn^^n, ni, soB ff; 

for the * jiJlars\ op. dL, n, pbtes xsevi-KKTiij the 
*liall of Foreign Tribute*, op, tn, plates jCp ixix; 
and the lotnb chapels, op. rif., I, pUfei xxv-xsviL 

p-191 ty. Since the names of these buildings are apt to 
ptove puzzling, it might be well 10 list tfanm accord:- 
nng to the ideamhuriotu of 11 , W. Fumnan in City 
if jfro, m, ifig ff. The smillct temple was 
railed *T!ie Mansion of the Atm in Akhciaten' 
often referred to as Hat AtcfL This name applied to 
the whole neighbouring area, east of dnr roadp 


iJuding the temple bidldhigs to the soudi and the 
Ho^tI Hstaiic adjoining the Hai Atai on the north. 

The great temple was named 'The House of the 
Aten hi Akhetaten' fPcr-aEi!n-m-Akhetalcn)i and 
ddi of course referred to the saitcinary' on the vrest, 
when this was the only building on the site. To this 
were added the hualdiiig called * The Aten b Found 
(CScm-pa-aten), possibly the long secies of cmifts 
which form the main body of ihe huer budding. 

This name was also given to the early ihntie of the 
Atm It KiEnA and m several lemplcs in Nntia- 
Withitis iBodaird die * Mimimi of the Ben-bm 
(Hac-Bnbu) (whkh probably designates the saiictu- 
a4y]^ Finally rhere is the ' Houit of Rejoicing of the 
Aten* luuaJJy referred co as *H0U5cof ftejoidng' or 
Pei-Hai+ a name derived fro m that of die palace of 
AmctihoEep 111 , which w'as applied bodi to the cn^ 
trance pavilion of chr temple and to the palace. 

14- The ftjinfi piece from the Great Temple ia the p, 194 
block with rhariots in the Metropo! Itm AliuseuifL 
For a V Juablc study of the waJ] dccoraticirts and 
itaroary^ see Caroline Ransom Wdlianis^ Mctropoli- 
lue AAiierwji Siitiks,2. (join). 135^ :3 ff- 

A rccoiUcructiQn of the reliefs on one of the ahan 
his been mode by Simpson ami Cooney, Biifeffl of 
iht Broohiytt 12 ( 195 O' 

15. N_ de G, DivkSi Tfre Tomhs if Ef 
Asnomu^ v* plate v, 

16. The Wrboi Aten of the inscriptioiis, which is 
oulv pFcscr\'cd in ihc foundations of the casEem 
paviiiein, bat which is named in the fragoacnjci of 
rdlcf deecnarion from dth area. 

17. k is curious that those who planned the late 
addmon of the Heb-Sed hall of S^enkhkara did 
not make a adminadng point lo dns tiottii-souih 
axis. This building can only be reached from the 
southirmmost hall b)-^ a long deiotir along a passage 
to the west* outride the old south wall □sclosii^ 
the block of irate apartmeaid.. The cra vaiors were 
piiaJed by the way in whkh the north-wnth axis 
of ihc buildmg rmh rimply in an exit from the Iasi 
mlumtied hall. TtiiiH like many oEher puzzhng 
Ibatures of the bpildingt may be due to the in¬ 
ability of the ardiicccts to complete the gtandjwe 
icheinc wtthin the lifcttme of tlic king. 

18. Lepsbs, DeirWj/rr, u plaEd llS, Ti9;zlfwri- p. 15a 

am ptitnal ef Sanitk Lan^ua^ej, 25 5l 

J.KAr, 2 J (1917). pUtexv. 

T9. Petrie, Tri"/ el AmiFTr-i (London* 1894), pLce 
vi; City if ni, plate xxxvii, j' Ixix, 6 

(from the eastern conn). 
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NOTES 


p. 1 ps 20. Ctf^ ^ AtJiffnaim, plato xl, xlii Th£ of 

tboc pt^m typi^ tlie liiiEfiuIdn prcsctiicd by 
Egyptian phnl □mamcftln pofttailarly miG compU- 
rati*d Later pluses. Wbib so Tnuch at Aiiiama is 
origmatty conceived^ h is unlikdy tkat tliii palm 
column should be ratored with p2p)Tii5 sheathing 
At the bast No mdmcc is citad for this (pp. iiz, 
113). Capitals of die open pip^rtus form from the 
Island Kiosk of Me™ Alcfl ^Jate ^csxi^ 4) arc 
catltdpaW 

21. Davies^ The Rock T)^tfAt of Ei vi, 

plaJte aiv; Petrie, 7>W .4ifiijmd+ pbie vii. 
ji. 139 22. City of i, I3ii plate xxxi* 5i fi- 

23. Peede^ ep. rif.^ plate ?ii* 

24- Petrii?> tfp- e^., Sy* plate vtij. 

25. City lUr plalexnr; Petrie^ op. nl., 

IJ- 

z6. Davka, The Ridt TwflJh of Vl m, 

pb» V* vii, viiL 

27i Petde^ stp. etlf., plates LMv. This was 

Latex almiHt cotupleudy destroyed ^nd what is now 
exhibited in the Ctko Museiiui is btgdy « ciDpy^ 
the froor-pamtmgs in the two adjoinhie; hills 
and these in the south harrm, s« also J. S. 
PeuLdlcburv,, C/ty of AkJteruiterr^ m, jB—46. 

aS. Petrir^ fi(„ 14, pbce v. 

2 ^, PnnkfoiTj The Murdf Piwriij'n^r tfM 
plans ii-ijE; Nbu dc Garis D^vieSp Andent 
Paintittgs, it, phtc& lictY, Ixxvh 

ja In the Adimoleaii Museum in Chtfnrd^ Franks 
fort^ op. di.t plates x, xi. 

17 (1931), pktEs bodi^ IxxviiL 

p. jog 33. The glazed dies ate be^ iULutrated in Q'ly of 
,4JldierE^ire/f, n, plate xxx, in^ places Ixii, Ixxii, Ixxvi; 

13 (1937)1 phuf li; J. VanJicT, dc 

France, 15 [ipjo), 55 (louvre 117353); Buding- 
ton Fine Am Chib, Okstisied Cstalo^e ofAiidtmt 
Ej^yptian An (1922), pine xl; Henry WaDiSp 
i^rypfiitn CfTdrniV ^ (ipoo)» pUte L 

3.3, The pemomc maieml is eolleoxd by Feet in 
City if Akheniifejt, J, JT^JO^ where evidenn: &om 
the pirlimmaiy repora of the Gcnnan excavaclonj 
h also orefriUy asssaed^ and by Ftankfon and 
Pcmllcbury in City <f AhhoialcTi^ n. Hcrbat Rkke 
has cuntribiircd 2 valuable study in Drr Cnind^^cs 
(Leipzig^ 1932), 

p 3M 34. Ftankfott in Ctfy of AkhenMatf D, 6-11. 

15. SchaTcr and Aodiae, Die JCumf ^ 
OrifUffi, I^pylxff-Kum^Khkhe^ n (1342)* plate 


xii [plate xi in 193$ edidon}^ L. Borehatdt, i\vn^ 
derKSni^in NefttieU (Leipzig, igij), plate i, p- i- 

36. Pcndlebury, City tf Akfmiiieti^ m, places ad* 

37. DeuwcA. Orietif-CeiafL, 4^ (ipu). 15 ; r icj 
City cf Akltenatni, 1* 46. 

5B, See City cf Ahhettaieti^ plate Iv, 3 for this 
pamcing and plates mdi^ Iv far the intEresring simc- 
xiijre from w'hkh it came. A court lined un tv™ sidci 
with light colmnm led to a jnull columned mom 
with a dais flanked by two cxigagcd papyrus shalts. 

The w-dl behind the dais was painted with the panel 
pattern of falsc-tbuTs, and the whole mggests a 
small audicDGC room, as in the palaces, rather than a 
shdne, 

39. Bordurdt, Mif. Dnifscit Orkni-GcselL^ 53 
(1911). frgnre 6. 

40, These frieEcs have becti studied mi illmtrated 

in coloiit bi' Gkuvilic in Frankfurt, xAftr™? 
PdinfiH^j of El For d^e pectoral see Bor- 

chardtin Afrri- Dnaisfk Oriem-GestlL P (1913 }»iS, 
figure 4. A bcandfiilly painted pigeon, head-down 
and with whai appears to be a papyrus bundle be¬ 
hind, seems to be an ndusually ridi Variant of fhh 
design* which tisuidJy oupluyi docki. It is fiani the 
room over the palace gate in the uoerhemmon 
quarter,/fLd., 17 (l93l )» plate ixxviu. 

4]. For the barh-rooim see Rickcg Der Givndru? p. 204 
Jet AjoiJinci^lVolmhm^y 35, where iw'o woodm 
stoob frrom Theban tombs arc ihuitratai. See aho 
Pcct in City cf AkheaaleTS^ 0,46,47^ plate xliJ, w^hcrc 
a MQtie Mr is pirmred. 

4a. For the welk, giidens^ outbuildings^ and 
workshops* see Bkke^ Dcr Grurtdfist des Amarna^ 

44-50; Cfly of Akhahjten, I, 1 r* +B: 
n+ fwsfTjfl; for the sedpeor i workshops, Borchardr, 

MilL Deuisck Oriatl-CcieiL, 50 29“J5: 

(1913)1 zS If- 

43. Ludwig Borchardt, Poririits der Kppirjji^i No- p. aos 
fretete (Leipzig, T923) : Rudolph Andies, Tftf Head 

of Q^rrn Nffcmt (Bcrliiii 1934). 

44. L. Dorcbaidc^ MiLikuisch. Oriait^JcselU p- ^ 

(1913)^ 28 01 ; H. Schafer* j 4 joiJfitd m and 

Khnn* plares 8, 9* 13, i^y, Cyril AMrad, Nm* 
Kingdom Art in Aiuient Egypt,, plabcs 118, lait iz4- 

45. W, S+ SsnitU, Seulptun aniPainth^, 24. 

4 ^. J. E. Quibdlp Ehssn'olipnj *it Saqfita {i^/- 
r^^) (Cairo, t9D9}f pl^te Iv, p. tiz. 

47, Sdufet, flpx di.t plate 9, for example. 
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NOTES 


CHAPTilK I 8 

1?. 207 Sir Akn Gariilicr* *Ths Memphite Tomb of 
the GoicnJ Hiircanliib', 3S? 3^1^ 

wliae the pcrtmcai ijiicripdoiis arc tiewly tram- 
Lord and inferences given to ttio Tanoul pifts of 
die comb, with addJdom to diw pieces first 
idcQiiiicd by breasted and CaparL 

^1. ioB Palestine^ as Rtildi^ ad Lebanon, A. Gar¬ 
diner^ AmifTiJ Egypfiaa Qimnmstkaf h ^5' 

3, J. Bemm./XLA, 15 {1939)1 9- 

4- See the instiuoive ieries of lettm sJedied hy 
Albright in B. Pritulurd, Ancifal EaStCfrt 
Tirxis (PriJiCctott* 195^^% +83-PO. vdth fiiD rej¬ 
oices to the wholclnidy ofthe AmaiiucorfespoTid- 
ACC. 

5. GoEzeiiiPdtdiaTd,tfp. di^3^9f 395 \ cf- 3lS 
the Mitnmi campaign and abo Gurney^ T7i^ 
Hhti^Ph 18-33- 

6 . See SchaefitT in Syria^ 31 (i954)t ^ 4 -^* die 
paLtt archives, at Ugadt and the fragments of 
Eg^-pdan vases wuh mmes of Tutlinioris Hi, Amen- 
hotep in, Akhenaten, No&ewtc, Horemheb* and 
Ramessa IL 

7. Gitnicy, fip. nf,, +«S-3&: Sdncffcf, Ei'ifcomi- 
Aidjf3 30 fil wpiarwi the Ahhj vawa wi^ the Atay- 
wiih ot Ekvi^eik wlio appear amcMig the sea peoples 
in the humptiom of Memnptih In the bst quarter 
of the chineenth cmtuiy. 

8^ fmt reeogidaed by Capart^ 7 [19^1). 
31, who thoiight diat the groimds of a pahoe like 
thiE at AnLama were sEio wn here and not a mitimry 
encampment. 

p. 1D9 9, Wfesrilnsfci, A/itf, n, pLaies 4j, 57. 6^ 170. 

10, Howard Carter and A. C- Mace, T(k Ti^rnb ef 

Twr-tfrfWj-rtflWfi, i [London, 1913), plates l-liii; 
Nina M. tlavicj, -irratrif E^pliau piiEes 

hcicvu, Ixxviii, for the lion hunt ind Syiun batde in 
colour; R. Hamamn ^^^pHsdts Xurnt (Dcxlin* 
1944), for a deinO nf the [ii:gP3c$, 

11. The earliest complete example of TPch a a> 

poiidon, though without coloLir, is in ihc stucco re¬ 
lief on the chariot of Tudunosu W in Catro, Theo¬ 
dore M. Davis, 7^ iff Thutittmsh IT'' 

(London, 1904), J4-33, 

t 2 h Hirabeth Riefitah!^ to (1951)- ^ 5- 

Other cspcdaJIy fine Saqqara Telje& of the aid of 
the Eighteanh Dynasty am that tn Berim, No. 
! 1411, frmtii the tomb of a HlghPrist of Memphis, 
H. Ranke, Ttnr Aif if E^pt (PhaiJom Yiettna, 


1936), pUta 2JD, 231, and those from the tomb of 
Pa-ancn^raJijeb, A# A. Bocfct, Bcuhfdhat^ der 
Aj^TpfitriieH Sammlung, JLAdert, tv (The Hagnct 
1911), pbtes Sr-xiL Compare the girl sealed under 
her parnitB* chair, plate iii, with a more clumsily 
drawn Rajaiesside painted gronp in the tomb of 

Khai-Jnhgrrt (No+ 3S9)i A. Lhotc, Let Chfs- 

d'ererff dc /j pemtaftt (Pins, 1934). plate 

jBodt are derived from such an Amama design 
as the paintmg of die Oxford princesses (otii Figorc 
69}- 

13. TJiese linff* arc found on 3. umistone hmd in?- 
tallied for 1 composiie statue from the ivorkshop of 
the sculptor Tudurtosii, Bordiardt, AiUK Dattsfi- 
Orktit-CkitiL ( 1913 ). 4^f 

14 . W, Sh Smith. ML EjI. 50 (r9ii). 7+, p- ato 

where the effect of Aegean infiumjx U discussed. 

15. N. do G. envies and Aim H, Gardiner^ TJe 

Thhuti Tanth 5 «w, tvt Nina M. Davica, -dridcrtii 
Egyplian platEs Ixxk-lxxii 

16. A. Pkfikoffl TJif SJmnis f Tai-nnkh-nmm 
(New York, 195s) 1 for the dccoraticm of die tomb 
and the suggestion that Ay usurped mother tomb 
and Ol ftniEtary tempie with colossal stama ongbi- 
ally pLutued by Ttif-smkh-mion along die lines of 
th^ gf Anaeohotep HI, #ee Steindorff in ..IwijffEet* 

3 a (1938). 

17. Lepsiuf, 0Ettlfitifl^rr, IB, plate 113^ p, an 

iB. Theodore M. Davis, ific Tiifitis qf Harmhak 

and (LomkiiL, 1911). 

17, Mh G. Darcssy, fifuillcs de U VlttUt dm Uitis, 
CiitisIifgKcgdiM, Muiik da Caiw; Davis, The 
oj Thimtmifsh JE'- 

JO. TheodoTc M- Davis, Tlir T if lifnya jmf 
T£niiyau (London, 1907V 
ai. Howard Carter, T 7 ie I’LiFTrA (^Ti/r-Tjrtkfr-itnieri* 

I-ID (London* 1923-3 3) j Penelope Eox, 
dfnun'r Ttidsun [Oxford, 1951)^ 

2i. Garter, tfp. efif.. m. platen vii,viii; Fox, ap. dir, 
pki» 4 ^i 4^- 

23, IL Schiaparelli, Eiplerazii^rtt dcltff ddk p. an 

Ri^tpte" C^urin, 1923 )^, figure 98 . 

7^ E. Schiapaidh, La TtfJiifcj rji/jfla dWL Arrftj- 
trifp C?iii fTarili, 1927), 134, figun: 1x7', ictpamim 
for other metal veweb* painied pottery, and small 
objects as well as fumitofe of EhTiasty XVIII. 

3 j, Engelbach in Annjia, 40 (1940), l6j_ 

2d. Foje, up. dt., pUte Or 

27. CartoTt op- di., n. plates xvii, xviiir 




NOTES 


p. II j 3®, A- Lucas^ .lurlnir MiUffiVb mi la- 

Jmtria (Lctidflii, 206; Daressy^ Epwe/^cs iif 

Jd Vallh JlcT JSpIj, plates 

25.1 Qwe tiicsc dcEiila and the phntPgriph cm 
Plate IS 5 A to the khidness of John D. Cooney* 

3<j, tUdued F, S. Stur, iVit^r (Cambridge, Mjss,, 
1939), plafica Tab Baqic in a (t94<^)i 

91, plate XX. 

51, Hrcisticd+ II, 191 ^ Sidney 

Smith, T/ie Harly Ifhtcry d/AtsytiJ (Leiulon, 

227. 

jL Fnnkfort, Arcinrf OnVni, 141. 

33* Fcankfort^ ap. fit., ija E 
34, Schae^i Syria, 31 {i5>5+)p i 4-^7- The pat¬ 
tern of the disk tm ihe liead of the goddos in pUte 
v'^in li to be found nor onty on Hittite seal impres- 
Bo^sen. No$ 6j6, but on a 

Ramesjide gbuted dt where it appeal between the 
kornt of a buC; W. C. Hayes, CJojed Tib Jrepn a 
PaLsa af Ramessa U at (1917)1 pl^te xii* 

3S* Bteajid^ Ancient EffUfds, n, jBB, 203* Z17; 
Gardiner, Ami^rrt Egyp^^ Orpprrrii^Ku, 1, 1&2, 

36* Pmdcularly letters j, jo, it, 14, 22, 24 26, 
27, 31, and4t^ S. B. Mcitcr, Tke TeW 

L, 17, 33, 37* 47, S5, iij, 117, 151, IJ5, 
l8s» 207, 

p. 214 37* Lettef 23 t Mcicer, pp. rif., 95, 

3H. LeRicts 10, lit Mercer* rit.* 33, 37. 

39. John D, Cooiy:y, if thr flreoirlyii M\i- 

Mifjn, 10 (i94S)» I. 

40. in the Gnenfiol Colkcdon* on loan 
to the Brciokhti Mtiacnm; puhHahrd with the kinil 
pcmiitsioa of Mr ami Mti A. Bradley MaititL 

CHAPTER 19 

j!. ais u Two scribe itatuea orPafamascs follow Ehr 
tiaJitkigi of those of Horcrabb and Ainenhoiep 
son of Hapij. Set up beride two cf the latter behind 
Pjdoti X at Karrwkr tbey give hii parentage and 
dtlci under Hoiemhcb; AnnalHi. 14 (1914), 29, 
plates 4iL 

2, J, f L BrcHtcd, Tfir Battle ct/KAiiesh^ rcprinceil 
fiom the Detenttial Puhliidtiott cf the Uauwhy af 
Cftihjjfi', V (1903)* 

p, 3. See Cbpmr 14 p, 14B, None 14. 

4 Vattdief, Matmrl,. U, @19, 

5, Vaiidict, ep, 935: Strindotfl' in Baedeker^ 
JTjj-pf [Uiprig, 19253), 431. 


6. W. WieMinski, Allas ^ Ah^ypiiidmi Kaltw- p. 117 

geiihkke, n (Letprig, 193 s)f plates fii-pH 

7, Wreszinski, ftp. rlfn* plates 92-9. 

Wresrindei, op- rif.p plates ioo-6; lesa well pre¬ 
served versions of die battle cKicur on the western 
face of the ouier wall at Lcpeoi, plates 63-4; at Kat- 
nak in palimpsest on the outride of the somh wall of 
the Hypostylc Hall, Btcistrd, The Battle af ICodcih, 
pktc vih Wreszimki, plate 56a, ami on the ontcr 
fwy f>f (hr west wall crinnerrirg Pyhrnj VTD ami 
IX, p^laca 64 - 70 ; is well aiii nAbydcH on the omta: 
wiD of (he tempfc ofRamfssca TT, plans 1^24 The 
vatioas clanenti of tile banfe and camp stetics arc 
Combined in the huge composition at Abu SimbcL 
Wresamkh &p- rit-i plates iS9“7l- 

9 h Uvo Koheher^ The Aiivfmjry Temple af 
Rmteisei lU, I, Orienta/ Institute Piihlkatioas^ JJV 
(Chkigo, 1941p- 71 Appctidix, The Ramc^scsnnH 

10. Hakchcr+ cp. rif., 4, 60, Chapters I, UL p. aiS 

IJ. Heihtber, up* ciL^ 37 i Chapter IL p 

11. Hbheher, Tlie AiWucjiy Temple of Ramelses 
Uh IT# OrifMtdf Eiiriftffr Puhliiatiam^ ly (Clricigo, 
I 9 jl),paii?jn for the two gateways and the coloured 

€[n of prisoner recovered from 1 stone 
door-lnnie m the palace; also Holscbcr, Das lielie 
Tiw nwi Me^netHabu (Ldprigi 1910). 

1 j, Vajulier, Mamut^ a, 912. ]?- aai 

14. Porter-Moss, n, 16. 

15. Porar-Moss, Bihlkgraphy, Yl, T. 

16. Amice M. Calveilry, iHfic Trmpk af Selims I 

at AltydaSf l-m (London and Chicago, J- 

CapaTf* Le Teirrpie de Srti [BrtEscls, 

1913), 

17. Portet-Moss, 1, 3 i. 

18. E- Schupaiclli, Bspli^tazlimff itUa * Valle JfJle 
Rtgine \ 31. For coloured pktes, ct N ifta M. Divics» 
ArtficjT^ B^yplim pmutings^ plates xd-xchi 

19. W. S. Sinith, Stiilpnife attd Pimthig^ afij 1 cf. p- aai 

giscj Heinrich Schafer, Liifi ^pitsAief 3ni 

cd. (Ldprig* 1930), 73. 

20. F. W* v<m Bisring, DenktttMer ^ypiiscftee 
Sculptur (Munich, 1911], plates 46, 49^ 

Perter-Moss, Biilie^taphy, u, ao. 

K, Wresrimkj^ ril/ju, n, plate idSa; simikr 7- aaJ 
scoies arc CO be fbond in another Nubian temple of 
Ramesscs Tt at Bde d Walh ap, of^* plates 165-6* 
icnd at Mf riinrt Habn tn the time of Ramosex lU* 
Harold H. Nchon, AMwrJ Hdiii. 1, Tk Earlief 
Hastmiat RervtJs ej Rainm iU (Chkago, 
plaie 9- 
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NOTES 


Jj. NcIkmi. kijJ* fUto Ji-44J for the tms! 
WlHijml E EdgerfJOft lad John A. Wilion, The 
Histi'fical ef Rjirnemis IIL The Texii ifi 

J fcinif if. (Chicago. I93^)i 

35 ff 

24. Compare (he pro^^i* oa 1 boiE ihowti 

(m £ ill ver bo wl from Cyprus in Berha, P. Monict, 
Ler ^ rjff jprim (Paris, i937)i 153. ^igtirc 

iSri; H. Sdufer, 4 ^^yp^iA^^l£ Geidsehtifiedearbeiinii 
AljffftifutfjFiftj J1U dtr fft^tiscfun Samffilmsg, 1 (Bcrki^ 
Eijio)^ pktc 15^ A piow widi a duck's head appein 
on a small Egyptian pjeasme craft in die lomb ot 
Ipy {NOh 317)* N. dc G. Davies, Twp Rsmtessidc 
Tmjhs tu Tljt bw (New York, lpa.7), plate am:* 

25. Tltcy ate cvea more di^kult lo illustrate ex¬ 
cept by laigc plaEn. but MrsH. A, Gtoenewegen- 
Frankfort has coiimbutcd a valuable service in 
making the subject nuare accessible dirough the 
tjccellmt illusiiatioiis and sdinulating dwcussion in 

awd MavittuttUf 114-41^ 

5 d. BtilL M.MA., 9 ti9H)- 

27-J. Capa^TJliJy^^L^J^ Le Tetnpte dS? Sdti plates 
xlviii.alixj Mr A-Murray/The TempleofRan'kCs^ 

\1 at Abydos\.AiK:inTf hj 5 }'p/ figure 

3 ; G. J«?qiiicr, £\ 4 rfftifrtiiirc k djm 

fuiiciCTute i^ypie» Les Timplet Rmstidcs ef 
(Paris, I02i). plate a?. 

3 ®. Grcrarwegen-IVatLklortp Anst and AfpsY^ 
FfWTtip plate xlv. 

p. 33S ao. For a similar flaiiHng group, Gustave Le- 
fcbvrc, Les Crjruft jrritfes TAttt^ti Rw}i-Rf?y ft 
jlmfH/wrtp (Parbi 1929), pkee ii^ ct p, 47^ see aliO 
Lcfebvrei JifbfPTfe da pritief T *4rTii?iT de Ksr~ 
«ulc (PaTTS, 1919), 185 for Ameiihotep. 

iOL It b to the kitidncas of the luthorides of the 
Musco Egizio in Turin that 1 am indebted foe per^ 
minion to repioJucc this valuable oUfCCord which 
jusdfiei the ceconstniction of N. dc G, Davio, Tuw 
Rjone^tde Tornhsai Theha (New Yotb. 1927), pbw 
JtxviU, xiix, p. 51, as agamsc the frcquanlly repro¬ 
duced copy by LegraifL 

31. legrain drawmg, plair i, in Sehcil, AfAiwbcj 

V (Calro^ iSpi),. 

604-11. 

p, 346 12. N. dr G. levies. The Tmn^ I^efer-hfflep 4f 

Thcha (New York. t 91 l). V plates tx-xviii, xh- 
jtlLv- n, pbtes k iu* vi 

31 . DavieSp Ttiv Raatmiik Ti>ni£[S nf pbte 

5 tKVU, p. 47. 


J4, Coloured detail. A- Mcfchjtanan, Bj^ypitau 
149 - 

35^ U^bet {Tomb No. 51)0! the omeoi Sety 1 ; 

David, R^neiside Twnfcjdf TTwhcjp plates i.™; 
also in coIouTt Nina M. Davies, Aiftknt Egyptmt 
PjTfTiiii^j, plates bcccvii-dixxbcj MdduLiriiUi, ep. 

rif., u6p 137. 

36, In aiiiiidon to the coloured pbm In N. dc G. 

Davies, Tv-tf Jtnrtcai^ TiwituiU I’Acifrcft see Nina M. 

Oa^THp 4jp. df., pbw xcvi-xdx; Mekliiiariaii*tip. 
at., 146-^, 

37. Vandicr, M^tneK IL 367. ^ 5 +- 

3H, B, Bmyh:c, Fouilicf dc DnreJ Midiindt (19^“ 

5)j Ftfuito i riruniijf jriJflf 4 ir dii CmVf, 3 (19^)+ 

190, flgotcs lid, 117 * 

39, Other detaih of the fepertoire of these Ddr d p. ait 
Medinch romlw can be studi^ to advanEigc among 

die Fuf photographs of Theban tombs by Hassia 
which are reproduced in Andii^ Lhotc, Aianfurc 
<jfypftc7mf (Paris, 1954 ). 

40, de G. Davies, Seifea Private Thiiriu at Krtr- 

fffl/i (Londim, pkti^ sxvi, p. 3I. 

41. A- Maricttie, Ahydes, l {Pans* 1869), plate 31* 
line 16. 

42. Edgar b G. Maspeto, Lr Alindr i^ypu'cnp n i*. 118 
(Cairo, 1907), 93, pbiei liiii-ilviii; /biwdbjp 15 
(1913). ijS, plific i* for the rteinfrg of the desigm 

nu the goaf-handlcdijug; Sitnpson, BuU. Af.Xf-A^, S 
(1949), <Si; ScharC Bi?fhwrr Afu^e^n, jj (1930), 114. 

43* P- Moniet, Les ReHtpardE Tnit ryairti^ 138. 

44_ Wciszinski^ Arkj, pkie 114, Anention has 
been called on p. 169 to the rich cdliug paoenss in 
the new dccorarinns of this Ccnrib which was taken 
over by Imiscba fcoiti an catlicr owner. 

43^ Frankfort, .^^JinWrf Orirnf, I5W» i 59 J M, 
Fhnders Petrie, Beth^ntel, 1 (Londotu 1930). pbte 
Ivp p. 19. 

4G. Maspero, Le A^uf^V Hr pbcc xlviii. 

47. CrowfoQtiUid Davies,/.E.--L, 17 {19^1], lu- 

48. Frankfort, cp. di., 13a. p. 119 

49. C, Boceux* Afitiipttih ^JjypfHnnes, Ofi- 

oifjfDgtie jimmiunr, Mu^ Watiaml tk Lcur-rr, IT 
(Paris, I 93 :s)p J 4 G Mcmtet, ftp, rif., 169; 

£, Vcfnkrp La Bfjmiierk ef b jeniUette ^yptienttts 
(Cairo, 1907)1 plate lo, 

5D. Danssy, Arptufe*! (1901)* tt, figure lo:Fr. 

W. vflD Bbsing* Metail^fhie, Calalagneghhal du 
AfjJw dii Caite (190^Montet, ap. eU., 149, in- 
dodo ibis vessel among the work of SyTian origin^ 
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NOTIES 


p. 32S ^ 1. Fctidc^pc Fox, rrewifliflf, pLtc 

$ 2 ^ Acup WJ3 inscribed vritii die nmis of Arncti- 
hotep III; Schiipstfdii, Id rpfn&vi InMia M' 
Archima? Cha (Turki. 1927). S4,134* i JJ. 143* 172. 

173. 

53. Ftpjikfort, op. (If., 195. 

5^^ Ft. W* Bi&smg, ’Efe Tf f rliHrhf : BciiLoi- 
tnung der mit Relief geschmikktcti Sgyptbdicli 
K clrbg efjiM*i der Kbrii^tiAm GexU- 

schist dcf WisSaisJv^cn zv FM-lHif. Kl. 

(1941). :l 4 ^. 

CHAPTER 20 

p. 3JI 1. Cpcorgc R« Hughes and members of the £pl- 
graphic Snrvcyp Hit Oriaital liuri- 

(ide Ad^jicdfow, UDd? ( Cbi<3ig T> 1954}. 

3. Uvo Hol«dier/I!kfFrsreI^lanT^ooKai^ 
\riit. Dmisdt. Inst.f Kisho, o (i94i)p 139. 

3. P. Montet, Tj™ (Parhp 1942}. 

4. E. Ni^illr, (Lmidoj^ [B91). 

p, 131 3- E- Nrvilkp TTie FesttaroJ HoH cf J/ rjf 

fif C«a^ T^wp/e 0/ Bufcttritf (Lotidra, 1892), 

61 Wihon tn FfinrlwrdT Star Eailem 

Tfjrtf. 25. 

7. John A. Wilion, Hie Bitnien 0/2*67-88. 
a]i 8 . I Kingi, i 3 :p 16 . 

9. P. Mcmuct, Ls Nitfopsk Tifirij, l4i>f 

Ofuln^ichtJ ef le fcpjiiieiaii cfe PsfmseArta (Puds^ 

iMi). 

p, ^3+ io* Montrc, €f* fif,, plain dv^ cv, 

11. pp. dl, pktn ]cdjp cxxdp cxxxiL 

13. FrankfoiT, *4iJfiCTi^ OicnJ, 191. 

13. G. ^iaspc^o, Lef Mimjkt myda de Ditr £/- 
BdhiZfip AificTrtciiJT^, AIxmichi arrhityhiigiqtie fian^ix, i 
[Pifii, 1889), 385-7. 

I4_ vm Bissing, 

plate 59; Ptaricr-Mosi, B^Uef^Tsphft iv* 33; G+ 
MaaperOt Tie Stnfjigk of tlte (Eaadon, 

1910), plate iii. 

15. J+ Cipartp jwJJT nem^ i Vitude de 

Tdri 4yfffPfii, n (Parisp 1931)1 77t pl^e 8S- 

16. 23! mthn high; Capartp efp. dfTtip pLtes 82- 
4; P_ Cha&iilwt, ftwAjf/iin Euf^ne Aof, Mej«J jjwnj'i ^ 
w^moira, rv (Panl, 1897), 15^ 

p. 13 j 17. f/ tht SodfQf 0/ Brl/iro/ jIftW- 

idogy^ 6 (1884)^ 20Sp pLuf oppcHite p. aoi. Ni^w b 
dhe Broqklytt Mmeum; Jl hndm high- 


iB. J. Vandkr d^Abbadic, O^frtsiafywdgi Ar Ikir 
eMli^indip i-in, DooiUKtitt AfimtikSi. 
iass d\i Cavi^ n (Caiio^ 1936-^6]. Similar animiJs 
appear in Dynasty XXV In die Temple of 
Mccknmd, Buson dc h. Hoqye^ Medsmouir fomSes, 
tTiiiltui JriBTfflu dii CfflTif, vin, 73* pktE 6. 

19. G. Maapero, La Mtjfftier isya/et Af IMr eJ- 
Bdljiin, pktisiGdv; vdirb {Art Um) (Londoti, 
1921), plaK Opposite p. l9o; G. Fsnna^ La Fistura 
%£^'drid (Miluip 1929), plate mil, 

30, Wilson in Pnrfhardp Jjieiejtr iV'ea? Ecofeni 
Tacti, 441. 

it. Atniboted by E, Bnigsdi 10 Dynasty XXJi 
3S (l897)t 140)* but thought by Cemf in 
be Dynasty XX; M, Gauduee-Laurciit, 

Marperj /, MAiwiw, du Crfiie^ 66 

[Caico^ 1935^). 684, 

22,1 know thh only &om old copies in colotir p. 
and line drawing in the Erookl^ Muicum; see 
Emma Bnamer-^Tfiiir, *Xgyptisdic Tlmnaicho] \ 
ZA^S^t (l95s)p 19 p plate lii; Parma, 1^, dt, pkte 
taev. 

23, W. Pleyte and F, Rossi, jR^pymt de Tunn 
(E et de ti , 1869-76), plate edv* 303^ have pub- 
lidicd one detail of tllh tardy tnated mbjort 
matter; s« also L, JCdmcr, ^tuda d'^pidi^kt m 
(Cairo, rg4i), 4. hi the old coloured txipies tltc 
ehcefa of the women have been panned ned ai in 
such Ramesiide p aintin gs as onr Plate 15911 ^nd the 
Bdihli Museum papyrus of AnJui; E- A Wallii 
Budge, Piisdfftda ef tfte Papyri if Hunf/rr, vIfi&w, 
KwashcT and Nitdion^t (boudem, i B99}, See d\%n the 
intergdng dufusdon of the possible reladonship 
beewcen the Ttirin papyrus and Aicxandrku: lUus- 
iralctl books, IL Weimtiatni, lUusfTatiom tn Rail 

md Codex (Ermccttin, 194.7)- 

24, Portions of thii papynia have been cecmtly 
anroUed in the Brooklyn Museum and the text u 
being studied by Pm£ Rkhatd A, Parker to whom 
I am indebted fbc ifiibtttudoD as to 1(3 contents^ Mr 
John Dp Cooney has kindly permitted teptoduaton 
of a pgfdon of the pairitmgp 

25, Ihis secnc ts preserved only in the unpub¬ 

lished photographs from Brcaatedb survey, Ic had 
apparaidy disappeared by the duie Rciiaer exca¬ 
vated the temple m 1916. Breasmd states in Affteti- 
fan Jmmal if Semitk and LiVeriiiuirf, 23 

(19^), 34t that the procession was on the cast wall 
of the first murt. This would be the right-diaJid v^'all 
as tme euiered the conn pPKccding towards the 
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i«oand pybn, Forter-MoaSjBjt/ii^TrafjAy, vu (l9Jl)i 
21 &, and li-lj an map, p. plM Wc an im¬ 
portant jodic wiili mm leading horses which a 
ficUncT photagraph Jwwi to be on chc opposite 
(west) wall at about due point w hde the plan giva 
4* m the outer &cc of the wall. Thus k b improb¬ 
able dbac the proccssirm could be at 32-j in the 
icomd court of Hall of Coliimm as siiggcttEti, op. 
ftf,, 219. UnfortuEulclyt all dieir teli-efs arc now 
wcadiert?d away or buried. 

afiv H, Ranke, Tfcc Jit CfflUniofi fhr Ufli- 
vmijy Museum, 4B {Urtivmity Ahtseujii 5iJ/friif, sv, 
November Philadelphia): QuibcU, The 

Rjunesseum ^ndcro* 1S96], plates p, ll, 

27. Berlin 20f J2; FL Anthes, DeuiML ftwt., 
JCun>, 13 {19*43)137i plate 12; T- ttidickeiLSp fir.^ 
pl^ M- Wethrouefc, JUj 
Pfeurciiicr dam TjE^pi'c itiwipnwe (Bnnseb, 193^)1 
10Ip plate a)vi. 

r. aj7 3S. Maspem^ rfli coloured plate oppo¬ 

site p, SI. 

CHAl?T£a Zl 

r-, ija I. Portei-Mosi* VU 207-3J, 

with a sketch plan fbowing the rrhrioudiip of 
3 joo to the ticmples hnilt by Piatikhy*t sticcussors^ 
including b 300 ofTahatqa, withits Hathoi cotumnj 
and mner inscribed rock-cut roams> and B700 
which contained the granite altar of Athmersa. For 
the cxcavaEum of rhe fite see Rchner in J-E^, 4 
(1917). ^r3-37f 5 (iS^i®). 99-112:6 (1920)* 347^7. 
The plan of b 500^ whkh had not bocn completfly 
excavated when these repatts- were wriitjein a givetii 
in 69 (193 j), opposite p. 76; «c also <56 

(1931). lo for list of inscribed motiiimcrUs fmoi 
dui [emple. 

X ,\iiHHettCT3fi7fitt?fFn'JtjdsVctt (1BB9}, plate t. 

p. 3jg j. G. Roedor, Nir«, du ilfiuw 

dll Ceirc (Leipzig, 1914], No. 7007, p^ 3 Ji phte 7. 

4. F. Ll. Gdffithi of Atsh^teido^Y 

Mid Andffopitlo^, 9 (1921], iS7 ^ 

p. J4Q ^, M. R lAming Manadam, T^re TfiUp^ef cf Kint'^iT, 
. n (Oxford^ iQS$), 

6. Macadanin up. fk., plates xiii-xiv, liiL 

7, Op. cif., pkfcc vLi- 

a. 0(p. di.^ plate Ivi. 

9i Uvo Hoheber, Exan^ati^s 4$Medittet fJuka,v* 
Torr J^usni JZenutinr (Chicago, 1954)1 phic 17+ 


JO. von Busingp Iknkmider^ plate < 4 +* 

For these ladies and the relauomhip of the 
Ethiopian [Kadiite) coj^al family^ lee M. F., L 
Alamdaxa, The Temples 0/Kitw0, i (Oxford, 1949 )* 
up: M, Lidttlieini hi/*NJ2,5., 7 {194^], 163^ 

IX Macadam, dp. rjY., n, plates br, pp- ^3 ^ 

:li vertical squares &oni base of foot to the 
eye instiaid of the oldct jystem of iB squares to the 
forehead; C- M. Filth and J. -E* Quibclf The Step 
PyTotnid (Cairo, 1935 )i phtc 15^ Edklvctsen, Ottwri 
dftd Propcrtimi iu EgyptiM Ati (Londoa, i 9 J 5 )- 

14. W.AIF. Picric, TftePdkie^^prics(London, 

1W)* phtes ij-ix ;J. Capart, DkTorrncufj, n^ fl plates 
II, 69. 

15. N, de G. Davies, Tfi£ Rode Twni^t DeiV c/ 

l (London, 1902), j<i, platies 34 ,15* It is the 
figwie of the Saite Ihy wliich provides the best evi¬ 
dence for the later lyitnu of ginding squares; 
J_E^ 4 ., 4 (19*7), 74 . pW xviiL 

16. Wilson in Pritchard, Aiideni Near Eustm 
rerij, 4 - 

1 Ledun, On'cnrulia, 23 (1933), Sjt plate vii: 
S 3 (1953). II 3 - 

tS. The statueliKharnirn No. il4J whMiiskept 
at MerawTc. The <Iaif 0 Itead was purchased n Luxor 
and is inches high as compared to about l^i 
inches for the same portion of the bead of the statue. 

19. Dr Najt al Aiil, Sumer, 10 (195+)^ i m- 

iO, Oppcfiheim hi Pritchard^ Aftrieirf Nwr Ekrtrm 
Textf, 393, On p. 39^, in Ashml^iuparf acconnt o£ 
his &ther I victories^ there is mention of fifty-five 
frames of Fgyprian. kings m which the Assyriaii 
wrote of hb triumph. 

21 * E, Schiapandli, MoflujftcuJi jIjij b/w, RAile Asm- 
demia dd LMorf, vm (Milan, J & 98 ), go, plates H-hr. 
An apparently identical dighElv imalleE fiiaicc vase 
was found in equivocal arccnn.s&nces at Ldibeo in 
Sidly. E. Gahrid, Noti^ie ieg/i di AntkMiAt u, 
jllfi ffcWa R^eAsaukmiad^haJm, .diirip ^941 (Rame, 
ig+a), 2I4, 2j 

22. Dows Dunham, El Alimr, TSc /icyjJ 
terkso/Ktalh l [Cambridge, 1950), figuieiog, plate 
Hxriu; smiilaj iwncs w«c found in the tomb of 
Shebitky, figure 23c, ptare xxk\\ 

33. The inched figuia on a few of the Shahako 
hagments are closer in style to the Barkal and 
sunk leheb; Dunham, up, at, figure 3ol4 
plate xxsdv. 
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NOTES 


p- i4j 24. Dkmh4iti, pUtr liii- Hie scheni^ ia rt- 

pc^Ccil a^ithgods rouad s. pip^riu <»Iiitmi otia diver 
mirror from a li^rh^^esimry comb aE Niiri, Don- 
bam, Cmiflmcl 1/ KmsH^ tt (Bostoii^ 1954)1 

phfe 

Fiuikfort, Ancicrtf OfiaUf pkiie i66b. 

2.6. For example, tlic cdJbg pairnmi^ attribubal 
to dir reign ofTntlmiOf&EsIIf^D.Kanmr, Jiftr 
Hirid /Jw OiCTEf jVi ifi£ Afittswiiwn plate li* 
or tiur rarvmg &om die tomb of Amfiiibotep U, 
Darcssy, Ffltf eWc dt la I dts Rvbf plate ii. 

ay. The Greet fjocter)- ends abniptl]i^ in the List 
quarter of the dxth ccnteiry with the abamlonmoir 
or dcftnicdou of pare of the bmlditig^, ccnitrary' to 
chc cirlkr view ittn the painted vases were not later 
ckui the carl)' part of the reign of Amasis; R, M, 
Cook, Cofpcu Feueruffl ^ 4 /i/i^womnf, Untish Afu^^rE 
fax. B (Limdoa, 19^4)^ 39: t£ "W. M. F. Petrie, 
TWtJj, n, NdraJj^h and DeJsftfjch (Lomiiiu, 1 fifiS]* 47. 
p. 244 a 3 . Picard in /Lrrimlefp 16 (1926)^ i tj. 

p. MS 29. The dated stetuK liowii to the PEoIemait: 
Period are collecied by Kadre Somc^ Die tntnxhlkhe 
figiiT in Jrf RjfiNdplojtik der ^ptiSilta Sp^df 
{ScbarlT, A^l^hj^ks ForsdsUHgmt l)^ GltLckstadrj 

pr For die sequence of the&e tombf and the 

jtatucs belonging to their owam^ lee Miriam Liebt- 
hdnLp 7 [194^), i6j* 

j I. Leclani^ OrietiTa^fi, 33 (1953). 89. 

32. von Bissitj^ in Z^-Sr, 74 (193^)^ z. 

33. Hcrbcit WitJockp Ikird Bahri 

[New' York, I942)p 9xp plate 91, 

34. Lidididm* cp. of., il 36 ; for Shnhonq's tomb 

see Bull^ Setliiftt It {Jannary 1937}^ 4, 

figure J. 

55. The floef of the coart of Pjbun (No. ^79), 
wis 14 mara below the >ttrfu;c of die grctui^ 
BiiU. ff (July 192x1), i (4 C* where a 

plan and juxtioti of this tomb are given^ 

247 3^. By Zataria Ghondni for the Department of 

Antiquido; leej. LecLm b Odaitfiik, 19 (i95o)p 
370-a. pkies b-lii; 20 (1951). 473+ pkem liiii.b^; 
^ {19Jl). K8. pLitra xii;: 33 (1954)1 pkteiE. 

37. Lancr in ^ifTnu/eTp ji 471, figaxc 3^ 

plate £vi. 

38. J. D Coodj^JMES., 9 (1950), 193; S. A, 

WutidcrUdi, Butktin e/ the Ctevetafui Masenmr 39 

(l 9 SJ^). 44; W. S- Siuitb Bidf 47 (1949)^ 

at. Having uncee^ammed die Flornioc hloek 11604 
(Pontr-MoiJi* Bihlii^mphy, 67) and a Vadcan 


piece auributed to the Old Kingdom (H. Ranke, 
UxAitpfAiidentE^ypi {PhaidoiL, 193CSJ, plate 1^9}^ 

I am convinced froixi their mcwfcmaiti and style 
that the)' adjoined one another and are probably 
parr of ibe rwamp scene to which bdong other 
pieces in the Bdddi Museum (abo attributed to the 
Old Kingdom^ Kdmrrp 36 (1936), fls), 

Fkreooep Cleveland, and Chicago (J. A. ■WUson^ 

77 iie BunferJ hgnrt: 32 i)- 

39i The WtUimt RetkhillNttxfi CaUceiiim^ 3rd cd. p. 148 
(Kansas. Oly^ 1949}, 15- 

40. It diotild be noted thut this type ofhend which 
appears in the Neo-Mariphite rriiefs of 1 rime 
approaching the conquest of ALrxander^ as wd1 as 
in later sculpture in the roundp k inikbigly andd- 
piled in the remarkable hgurcs of Ptahmm of tbe 
time flf Ramcsscj II, on the coliimm in LdJai, 
probably from a tomb ac Saqqara ; J, Capart, De^u- 
fflcfjtf, I (Pnrk, 3957)^ pkte 61; P. A. A. Boewi, 
der s^ptishen Smmhmg, Leiden, iv 
(i9ii).pktc xxvL 

41* Gunn and Engelbacb, B./.PjI.O., 30 {1931), 

79^-815. 

44. B. V. Batbmer:^ BaJL 49 (1951), 69, 

43. For the Cairo scribe and the group of Pefr- 
menopet iiarucs ai a whole^ see G. LonldanoS^ 
AiitiiJa, 37 (1937)1219+The Berlin squarringhgute 
has boot studied In cotmesian wiih other lale por- 
trail soalpcufc by R. Anthes in ZA.S., 73 (I9J7)^ 

IS* 

44^ Ardatiialu, MuscmitDfHiieArt3, BostDn,iNcF. 

23.73a. 

45. For Menttiemliat** statues and those of his p. 249 
(amilyi see Kidie Bosses Die mcnsdiHthe Figi^r in der 
Rtmdpiasdk dtr ^yptixhen Sp^di. 

46. Recently studied by H. W. Muller in Studi in 
Memnda di L RaxUinU n (Pisa* 1955), 1B3-221 and 

80 (1955), 4^. 

47 * Tile frequently reproduced gTi™-5ton^ 
of the hippopotamuj goddess Thneris is, however^ 
an oumanding example of the Egyptian gouns for 
trearing animal forms. Ec wai made for Pabasa^ the 
ownet of Tomb 279, and, together wiib i& shrine, 
bears the names of Shcpoiwepet, Nicocris, and 
Plamiik I; Uchthrijitr di^ 165^ note 19; 

DarcssVp Statua de divimfh, Cataii^ne jffrrAw/ 
(Cairo* 1906), No. 39145, 

48. For the Vienna slabofPsujiitikT decorated on 
tw'o fioa* sec E. von Bergmann, Rmmi dc ftavaux^ 
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9 5L J4. the slab of Fsimtit 1 anj tht 

two of Nfcuiiebo I in di£ Brid^ MiiscLini p see E. A. 
Wallis Budgr, Btiiish A Gutdt to fhr 

Egyptiiin (Snf/pfuTp) (1909}, 222 (No- Soo), 

2j?o (Noi SJ27). A ilati of NectaMbo I in 
Bolog;iiijm only one ficc pmn'cdr Of eIic Brituli 
Mtlscwn pim, twa are id have mnuc from 1 
temple of Atum at Rosctu and one wall found in 
Alcxandna. They' have generally been calkd intcr- 
cohinmar jlabj, bat the iinaiptitm along the top 
iliotililliavc tondnued withouthtraks between, and 
they iccm srnalj fox the screen w^alb wkteh appear 
so oftm in late dmes as pait of colomiadn of 
Idosks. 

p. 2SQ 49. This has bem contested^ for example by 
Gcofg StciJidorfF, in stadyitig royal temple telicfi of 
E^ynany XXX and the Ptolemaic Period from Se^ 
b)tinyti» and hcicia, Jmttrud fij iJrr K’silfcrj Ait 
Galleryf 7-fl [1944^5)1 3®+ ami B- V- Eotlcmcf in 
diynsdftg % relief of Ncctanebo 11 in Boatoiu Bull 

ji 6 . 

so. W, S. Sfludi. Bitti 47 (iswj). 

21 -9^ 

51^ Spiegjdbcrg, ZA.S., 65 (r5io)t ma. 

sz. W, S, Sinhh, /of-B. Anibes+ 75 

31, and Jithrfrtttk drr Dmi^ljeEi 
/ijgisfhm Irui/iflutf, 54 375, where a cxampaiv 

son is made between the scnbe'i bead on the Henat 
telicf and soilptine in the ronnd- 

33+ Selim Hassan, Jlw G^al Sphirtx flJid iis SerrrJJj 
plate liiif cf. p. 112. A headless s^nanmg cubical 
figure of tliis tnan given the name of hh inocher as 
in the chapel and has a cartouche of Psamdk lonone 
arm; Otto Koefoed-PeteMta Csi/jJ^^yr dri jf}StMts 
H natueiics ^yptkmm (Copenhagen, 1930)^ 57^ 
plate iQCi. 

54_ As in Mule C. Diaircbn-NQbIcsTrtirt'j smdy 
of tile c harmfng vintage connected with i 
dngcr of the Gocldess Ndth of Sals in the Lounc, 
Arts astaiiipiis, 1 (1954)^ 40- This asstmies^ with 
Drioctm, tlut the group of Nco-Mcmpfure teliefin 
like those of Zanofer» arc of the end of the Saice 
Fedod rather t b^ n bucr as I ihonld bo inclJnrd to 
place them* 

p. 1st 55, Nr dc G. Davieit The Tempk ^/hh£f in M 
Kharjiek Dash, m (New York. 1933 )t pLusci 7, n* 
lt-3i 35- 

$6. A. Fakhry, £3esmy+ Sn/rrij OofiSp 

f (Gairo^ (943). pordeiiliriy plates iiii, itji. 


37. Compare Ehkhry, pp, plate i with Davies, 
pp, 43- 

5P, G+ Maspefo, Le Masse □ [Ciiro, 

1907)^ plates EDdx-ih; pLte K3txii+ cenne, for a 
seoo^ bkxJc of Zanofecs 74’93 t plates xxsii-xlii 
for other Neo-Memphite reliefs in Cairo. E- 

Ddotom Ee Miii^ da Caile. Bnq/elapildie fhosv- 
^rpphiipie de Vaft (1949], pbics 183-91, gives ex- 
ccOfnt detnU oFsome of these. See also Annfr/cf, 21 
(l9Cil)< 271 plat£rii. 

59+ At Athribls neat Btnha; I K Cauduetj Fifnda- 
twii Pioi^ mrirriffnrufr rt MrAtiPiVet, xxv (19^1- 
a), 171; Ck Kuenez, fiV.* xxxin (1933]^ 41, 
figure 4- 

do. The mcasnicrncuis comspond. This Berlin 
leUrf No. 15415 is reprodoced by A- Sdtirff, 
Z-.'L5.,74 (1918), 44, figure 5, The Louvre ndief of 
Pianicik-mcr-ocith ^ho has die top of two columns 
of tDKripdfyn on the left, suggesthig again a lintiel 
piece; G- Bettedite, AfiWKme/rlf xxv, 1, pbtes 
iv^ 

61. cl. Robkhom Barguet J. Lcclanr, Jjmwk 
N^rd^ rv, Fi3>fii^ dc rittstitut Jrdn^aE du Qaiff. ixv 
([954), ijTr pbte divi M. F. Bason dc b Rcjque, 

Feuilln de M^dimjr}tid (1930), same srdcs, Vm (193 ij, 

7j^ figarra 53-5, pbte vi. 

02. It mmt be admitted that somrlfiing vciy^ like 
it liad appeared once before in dm post-Amama re- 
heTofCcneialHorcimhcbinlxidcia F. A, A. Bocser, 
&s£hrribjt^ At d^yptisihen Sastirrihirtg^ IziVen, iv, 
pUte xaivb. 

03. This is 10 be tound not only m the Cairo p. 333 
relief ofZanDftr,Driotun,ifpH eif., pbte iSR^ hut aho 
in other pieces niDitncarly nrbted to the Aicsauilda 
piece: lix Ckvcbnd mundans whidl evidcndy ad¬ 
join 4 Berlin rdief with an old harper, Schorif. 
ZA..S., 74 4^. pbie iii, and a Baldmorc 

fr^i g mmt, G. Stidndortf^ if ihs B^'ptian 

^dpinre in the An Galkty (BaltMiore, 

l94<i). No. 273 p plate Ivi. 

64. G* SteinJorff. Die Kuftn dsr A/^icr (Leipzig, 
pbte 25a. The Boston licad is 4I indurs high, 
the Berlin head 8^ inches. 

6 $. For the date of this tomb, tee G* Roedci, 
AjPRidrs. 39 (1939)* 73 r. 

66. In dieporchof Neoanebo 1 (Nckhc-neb-f) at p. ajj 
Philoe; Ibra^i Noshy, The Arts in Pn^letmieE^ypt 
{London. 193 7), 77. pl^ 3: and in the addkicrtts 

made by Ncctanebo II (Nekht-hcir-hcb) to chr 
temple of Darias It I K B, Wmlock, The Teiapte af 
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MOTES 


P- 151 


ii/tu in El Otuv, i (New Yotk, 1941 )* lo, 

pUtd viii, xix, zl-^ zlviL 

fi7. l^iibvrc^ Le dc* 1- 

in (Cako. 

tiS. See LcfebvrCi coloorcd pLxtH aciv^ arw» 

rd, xxxvtj zlii. One detail, Sel^&r and Atidne, 
OkKkfiJ/ dci j/ifrt Omits, Ptvpytien-Kunstgesihiehttt 
14 phiB noil [1942 and culirr niidtiiu). For a di^ 
emsian of odicr obviously Greek elctnctits m these 
ovhoui painlDd rcHefi^ Piotij, 30 

(1911 3 DI. 

60. LcfrbvTTp ep. rff+, pktes vU, viii, 

70. Frankfoct, v 4 J'v^|^fr^ Oimlp plaic j^r. A liivtr 
rhyion in the form of a winged auimd was tound 
widi a group of mttaJ bowU at Toiikh ed (s^rmocii 


cn the Egy'ptun Delta; Edgar in Maspero, Mmk 
Z^ypfifrt, n, 57» pUtci zxv-zzviii, 

71. Sami Gabm, Rappim m ksfputtks J^Hmrw- 
jmlb Otiest (T<w«af r^&W) (C^, 1941], 

72+ FL Dtcft^, Dir Dalkmn^ da- Mumkttpiniriis 
(Padcibom, 19JI); ^ Guimet, Its Batrms d*Ajt- 
tinoe, Miisdic Cuitftci^ ArwwJbp t; A, StretkoVr Fayuin 
ffertfiiar# (tti Enssun) [Moscctw^ 1936:); W» Smit h , 
Andm Ejrypr as Afprmtiei itt iht Miwim tf/ Fixic 
Arli, 3rd ei 166, Agute iii. 

7J. Ale^cander Badawy, VAii coptr^ Lts Lijiu-- p. 554 

mccf ifgypiknnts dc la 

h^t Captd) (Coiro^ ^(949); ' hrs tnAiicnces IkUcd- 
isdqua et tomames', BhU, Inst^ J4 

(i95i-a)i iSi- 
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THE PLATES 





(a) X^oncry bowl Ironi Mesancd. Pncdynastic, 
MttH'um of Fim .^rf/ 



(n) Ivory figtirvs- Prcilyiiastic. &ohmim\ .-Iff 
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PattL-ry hippoixiunms^. Prndynastic* Mmvutft Am 






SljtEf jackal Inm El AliaiWikli. PrcNdynnstic. /jE-rJtrify. v^f Auihri'iih^hgy^ IJuiriTsHy i]f Ciil[j\ 





Basalt figure. Predynastif- Oxforii, AfhmokMi Muxum 


4 





h'ory tig:tTn: tVoni HiLTikoiipoliis, 
Lite Predyiuilic-D^iusty 1. 
P^^^7sl^/e/p^Ufl, Urur^'rsify Xlusvutfi 
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Frapmctlt of slate patettc. Prcdyiiastic. Ldiiiw 
ft 




N^inncr [>ynasty L Caw Miisi^tm 
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SupLTHtnicturc nt T^i-iiili 303 I 






(a) Schist bowl from Ssc^q.ir.i. [. Qi/ni Aht^nttu 





(a) l^Eiintcd S^Tiiujar from Abukir, D-Miaitv^ L 
A^ypiithgisctics iiisiimt 




(n) Tw(i siilcs ot tnbid wot^tk-n bwx lid Irom Ahydos^ Dynasty I. Oxjori, .Ashmi^lcua Musi^nm 
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(a) Jewellery Tomb ofZer, Abyclo^. D)Tia!§ty L CiiVti Museum 



(b) Ct>lil jewflicr\^ froin Na^i“Cil-l'>cr. IHnnsiy 1. AfuiefjfiM 









(a) ScatL'd linursEniic figure?, fniML Dysiiisry l"[l. G»'rcJ Airr.srrf^w (h) SentrJ [inu'^tLnie figurL-^ huik 








i\T,ii]EL'cl rut Ik' SXOi\i\ S;k:5q;ir;i. Dynasty \[ 
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iitnisc+ Dvtiasty II 
























(a) LtuiL’itotJL- itatuc I>rzns4.’r. Dviiasty [It (li) Slate icatttl itAitie nf Ktia-Sfltheiii. I )\Tv:tsty II. 

Cdfrc A/jMCJfHJ CiJj'r-' AfrJ^cHwr 





(a) Mudc! ot Step Pyf:iniKl nfZtmr at St^qqarj. Dyii,ivcy III 


(b) Derail nitwicl Step Pynnijd j^oup 


[6 















(a) Rt;£:DQstmctin]i nt Souih Zoscr group, ML 



(b) Rccniisinsctiot], irncr^iicc lull of Zoscr group, 
D\iiast\" [II 
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(a} Coluimri capital, Zosct gTtiiip. Dyuastj’ HI 



(r) Fal?ic dnor iit JhhiiIi Tomb of Zoscr group. PyitaMV HI 

19 








(a) Jit-ad of Znscr, [als4>door pand in South Tomb, (&} Rt'Lcf Jraf^tm-nt rnim ZostT sliriiit-, [ idiopdlis. J’Jyii.iiity III. 

Zoscr group. Dynasty III i iirhi, Mu.‘U’c> 






(a) TIic l^ivLT pyrrii3iiti at Zawiyct el Ary^aii, D)Tiasty lEI (n) SiaiLie of Ik'ZTnc'i, DyjjJL-sry ]|L Akj^f'urff 






ricid tjf jscatcd stJiiLic of kcdy?ct. Dyna^iy HI. Turiit^ AJirn'i* 



Statues of Sepa nind Ncscl Dynast)' IIL 


5 
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(a) Vdlcy tfinplf Ucnt l>Yr;imid, Diili^hur. Dynasty IV (it) CurM vaulting in Iiiwlt cbaiiibL-r oC 

UcETt Pyr-iEnidn DaKfihiir. Dytutsty IV 









(a) Siic;rcnj and goddL'ss+ IJihshiix. Dyna5it\' IV 



(b) Person ifiL'd Estate:^, Valley temple of Iknt Pyramid, Dahshtir. Dynasty W 
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(a) Gallcrj', Grtai Pyramid, Gixa. PjTiasty IV 



(u) Ghapvi of Tomb JO?!*, Saqqart. D^-nast)- III-IV 
37 
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(a) Grjtiiw IkmJ ot'kiiii'. Dyiwst)- llMV. Urvoklyti Mufnum (fl) Kjtlu’nci’i aiiii NofrL'L llyiia^ty IV, Crtfrit Wjfn'JffiJ 




(a) FumiiLire ot Quetn I Jecep-htm. DjTiasty tVp Cam^ A^irst-arpn 



















(a) Ivory Chtops- DvTiasrv' IV* 



(ii) ?^eitccl sutuc nf Ht;miLiitii. D>Tiast)' IV* 
P€‘ihitem MweiiFri 


V 





Air vu'M' of pyr;^mid field, IV 


3 









Ciu'sTps nMcf fmtn Lisht. DyTta^U' IV. .Vru> VVriSp Mumtm f*^ Aft 


n 









DctJiL gold casing of ] k^CL*p4ieri:s bed canopy^ Dynasty IV^, GpiVw iV/iib.'Efffj 


J4 












K.hutii-khar and wife, Giza. Dynutv' IV 










kiTscrv^c hciid of Mt:r\ tyctcs. Dynstst^^ IV. CrtJi'4i 


3 * 






Kcscrvc htad of Sncfcru-scncb, Dyiu^n IV. Orint 


J7 






Khutu-khat', Ciza. Djiiasty IV 


IS 




(a) Slab-^tck ot WcpemiiafrcU iV. Mtt^Lum 0fAruhfi}pt}h^y, 

Vfui^rrjifY ii/ Ciitifomifi 



(b) Detail oi~ Wepcmitofrei: swb. Dvnasw I V 
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Seated Chcphrcii, Dynasty IV. Ciiro 


40 






Hi'3h 1 of Itadcdct, DyiiirtO' IV. 


4* 



(a] Chcphrcii V;illcy tcitiplc and Dynast)^ [V 



{n) Head cif Myceritussi, IV» Ctiina iXUm'tim 

4A 









IhiL-rior, Chcplircii Valley temple, Giza. Dynast)' IV 


43 




44 







(a) iifSfH’ikfi el lU’li'J. Dviiiisry V, Curd A^r(v(r(JH fw) i'i’intfil 'trihe. (liir-r l>>ni:i«y V 













(a) F.L\st wall, riTcfc-ciir c:h«ipcl oJ Mcrri^sankJ] III, GLzj_ IV 



(ifc) Cfsapcl of III, Ciiz-i. Dynasn^ IV 


4fi 









Relief frntn WL'^rkiif Tciiiple, S;%qqin. DvTU^Ey V, Cai'rri Miuvam 


47 






(a) DcRiil ot Sahura fiiinttng fccfK'. Abusir. D\-n5fvty V, htrUn 



(u) Famtiic stciic, Unas causnvay, Satiqara. Dyriun' V 


4 « 













(a) Dt'tail of bird, Saqqani chnpel ol Nfifr-hcr'ii-piab. t>y'riasT\' V 



\'v.‘y “V 

* -iM 


I'" 

1 Vt. 


J r-' 
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(b) Biril-Hzatchiiig scene. Saqqara chapel of Ncfer-her-n-piah. Dv-na^ty V 


W 















(a) Orchard with bird catchers: Saqqara chapel orNefer-her-ii-pcali. Djuasty V 


(b) Offerijsg bearers, temple o( Pepy II, South Saqqara. Dynasty' VI 


50 







(a) Weighing mrEaJ, Saqc|am dupel of Ka-irer^ Dynast)^ V-VI 
























(a) Mcuid Ifwcsh from lii^ ShU]*.] ani fhjpcl. DyTiasn,' V. /irin4'i^jJ Mumirfi (h) WrKidcn !iraciii> ii> ivrr/ir/M^fMirri, Pyiuihty V 
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(.v) Htmi of copper tcatiii- of Tepy L VI. (u) Cupper statin' nf Mmicra (f). 

Ciifm jVffdft-fiHj Dynasty V|. Cnire Mtijt-r^fr 






Head of pdiited wuodcti statue of Mcthcthy^ tHTa^iy VI- Kmsas Gity 

54 






Back of suructic of Pcpy 1, D™sry VI, Hmiklyn Musrum 
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Al;iHa^t(ir staciicttc of Pcpv II ^iTkl hi^ tlioihcr. Dynasty VI. (ii) W^^odcn stnTfiii’ ffoin A.ssiiat. Hrst littornu’dtatc PcricHl* 

/^Mrnrp, Fwe Am 
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P.'iitittrd linK'sn-hTu; sttl.i. Firsi [iiU'niicdmtc 1’cnnd. IhHvvrsiSf 































(a) Wall painting, Gcbelcin chapel of It)'. First liitermedi;iir Period. 7Wrirp+ Must'o E^izio 



(b) Wall psjndng, chapel oi Djar ai Thebes. DsTiast)- XI 

5K 
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(a) Dewil <>('stela nf Wah-aiikl) [iuet‘ 1 1 (i') Seared statue of Neb-}iepet*ra Mentuliotcp. 

j:>y)iasty XL C.n>(» A/jfstifHi Dynasty XT. AfHArorr 















(a) Kdicf nf Qtufii Ncil-ru. XL N\ w Yi^rk [o) Sunk relief af Queen Neferu. flyiuisiy XI. \ew Vurfc 











Hitjil nf K^^wit. Dysu^cy XI- Citin* AU\mt*H 


















(a) Mckct-ra nioJd of entile inspection. Dynastv' XI. Cairo Mitsam 



(b) l^ordcsT of wiH>den model hou^ Meket-ni. Dynasty XL iVetr Yori 


6l 













(a) Vic%v oi Mirgissa fort from sauth. Dynasty XII 
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(a) OHcriii^ War4:rs from ttmpk' of Stiitntrii I at lisht. Dynasty XU, [») WikHi^n itatuctreii iif Scscwms I. Lib]it. Ilyiiaiiiy XII. 

AfrtH-'ih*ljf\m An Caiw Aftisrimi iurti Afi-liofh*iifmt .\iu.%f ftirr aj Art 
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(A)KA-stitiii:ofKingHor.Dyna«yXllX<ii>MjVff(,wH^^ (a) Seated siatiie of Senmiwy ffoiii Kcmia- Dytnnty XI!, 












HcaJ [if Stfiiimwy, Dynasi:>' XII. Muffum Arh' 


66 













(a) Hfjd iii waicd of Aiiitiitniliai III. Dynasty XU. (n) Head of stifidiiij; figure- nf liwostrs III. Dynasty XIL 

A fnw'DJJJ Aijui jfMi 







(a) Scjttd srjtiie nf Anit.‘ny-M:in:b. (b) l-rai;iiiciiLiry hfad nt‘ W.bli-ka i from Qaw ti Kfhif. 

Ek'pEiJnriiu\ DyiiJNty XIF Dynasty XIL Tmtu, A^dSi'i' 





(a) Head nt Ihti troiii tjaw* Dynait)’ Xll. 

TurtfJn jViMis'i* E^fr^rat 


(u) Fragmcni ol Wdl-ka l| from 

Qaw. D\n[ist\' Xll. Tij/pjrn Airpitv 



(c) Detail, htmting scene of Senbi it Meir_ J!)yna'sty XII 


TO 














Uccoiifttrnctitjn of tombs of Wah-kii ] iml Ibu at Qaw* Dyimt)’ XII 


7r 




(a) chapel nf Ukh-hoEcp 111 ai Mdt, Dynast)' XU 


(h) l?cir cl Bershek cemetery. Dynisty XIT 


7 - 




























[a) swamp scene oi Uklv-lioicp lit- Dynwry XlJ 


(n) Fragmcni nf paiiitin^ from chapel Lit DjeliLit\'-het]cp. Dj'tiastV' Kit, nV/iiicrif/i 

7B 





•4 


(a) o\ DjL'hiiiy-heu'p, trnin 8iL'rshch. (,ii) Kils*; doi.irf paiiiEcJ troliin til DjL'luiiy-iiL'kliE 

XII. Oj/flp IVmiii nviui'’rv^ XU 
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(a) OHcrtiip scfjn;. paiim’d aiffm i*l' njeliiity-ncklit. nynssty Xll. (ii) Otft'Hngs. pniiiu-Ll coHiii iin^jchiity-iifklit. Dyiusty XU 

Biyston, Mjh'i-tan i[f /'(rri' Am 













(a) Chapel of Ametieitihat at Beni Hasaii, 
hxikiitg tHtr troni shone. Djuisty XIJ 


(b) Inicrior of Tomb i8 at Beni Hasan. Dyiiast^^ XI 
7 ^^ 






(a) Fig pickiiigp cliapel of Klinuni-hoicp^ Bcrni Dynasty Xfl 



(k) Bi>d-cr,ippillg scclK, dupcl mf KliiiLiiti-lioEirp. Dynasty^ X!l 
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(a) W<xxU'ti SWILICIU', wnniiti :ind child, (is) Lahun crnwjK Dynasty XII. 

Dyiiastv' XIL tiifytil Simhlr Cmt^ MitSi'itw 
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(tt) rVuilofLahim crowTi. (c) Gnld fish pcndaiit* DJ^ias^y XIt. 

DviiJstv XI [ Royitl SiOttisli Miixunt 





(a) D=ilivljwr jcWflk-TN' of Khnunit:!, Sjt-kaihor, md Mcrcmt. XII. Cairn Museum 



(b) Decorated fak-ntc vessel tVignicncs frcitri Kerma. Dynasty Xl[-Xril. Eastim 

Ko 















(a) Puinti^d pottery lloin Kem^a. Dynaity XII- 










(a) Det:sil of incised vessel 



(b) Ivtiry inliv's from Krrniii, Dyita?ity XII-XIIL Bni/nn, Afn^eirFFi mf Fitit Arf^ 






(a) ivory iraliivi (rotn Kcrmn, DynaMV XH-Xlll. Kiumim Alusintm 



(b) Mjca cap omarmcnts (rom Kcnna, Dyiiasi:^^ Xll-XliJ. Khartum A/r(5i NirE mti 
Bt^starh ^-Ptsaun itj fim* --IrfJ 










(a) ■Gold modtl btMt of Queen Ah-liotcp. Dynast)- XVIIL Cafrt* 




(ii) Dai^grr oF ASi-hotcp and detail of Dyni5t\^ XVIIL Cair^t Afjtfrjnii 








(a) Two vicw^ of Ah-hoicp br^celtft. XVIU, Gaim 







Axchcad of Ah-hoicp. Dynasty XVML CiijVi! Aii^SLirrri 






(a) Pylon VIII. Kamak, look in g north-west. Dynasty XVIII 



(it) Tuihttiosid chapel and back of gate of Ranitsses III. Mediner Habu. 
Dynasty XVIll-XX 
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Portico ot AnuKis saiictiwryt Dcir cl Dahnri. Dynasty XVIII 


Sy 
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i:)ynasty XI and Dynasty XVIII temples, Deir cl liahari 






(a) Oftbriii^ bvfeT>re god, por[icoDtWnubii^.ai;ctis;iry, Dcit cl D\iias.t:y XVIII 







(a) Vill;^g<.\ ^outh Will of Pune colomiadcj Ddr irl Bahari. Dynasty XVIfl 



(b) Rcccpdoit nt Es»ypriaii5it Punt, south wall of Piint colon tiado, Ddr A llaliarL Dsnasiy XVlIl 


93 
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(a) Kin^ aiiii family* Tnnib ot TutKniosis tIL Valley of clic Ktngi. Dviiaisty XVril 



(h) Portrait Sennnic, in hh ronib luuit r fX’ir l-I BiKan temple. Dynasty XVUl 
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[a) Bronsctf axehcad, Pyiiasty XVITF, Ikrhft 
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iiiaHiMW ^ 

(a) Bmtirc axthtaii from Scmna* Dynastj' XVIll. K)(Jprii«J xVfii5f(«H 

yS 



(ft) Broitaie XVlit. Chkiigo Niiinrai Hi^h^ry 
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Z > 

’■Hi *r^ 

^ 5 -z 

!st'-*H 


t(X) 
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(a) Hilll nf !itnmiit Tiinib (Nd. 71)+ Thchcs. XVTH 


(fi] tri Sctimsu Ti^mb (No. 71}, [lyita-Hty X VHl 
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(a) KiiThcir frieze. Sen mu t Tt 5 inb [No. 71). D^TUit^ XV^ltl 



(h) Hyetia heaci^. Tomb oiTntef(No. ThcbL-^. D^as^ty XVIM 


IQ3 
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Oia man. Tntiih ot Icittf (No. 15 s). («) ^vrvin|; pt\, Toinli uf Rcklimin (No. i oo). TlicW 

llynasty XVTII nytwsty XVIll 
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Kdtiu 311J Syrian crilinttr, Tniiib tif Menkin.’pcn::i-sc:ncb (No.Kfhjn llu’btrii. nyiuisry X VIH 






Nubian and Syriaij rributE, tomb o| KqkJnmra (No. loo]. Dynasty XVIII 


lo^ 




(a) AmcT[ciTiJn:l.> and the Hyena {Tomb No. Thelx-i. UyT]asi:\' XV111 


(b) Ameiihoiep HI and Tjy entlirolled. Tomb ut Ohcii (No. izo), Tkbei. DymaiW XVIII 
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[larvL'it scene, I'onib tii Menena (No- 69)^ Thebes. XVIII 














(a] Chyirioi in h^irvciC scene, Tumb of Rliaemiici: (No. 57 )* Thcbi'^, Dynasty XVIII 



(iii) Flowing meMi TiiniK of Kb^JemliL-t (No. jy], EHiiast)^ XVII[ 

110 



















Hcjid of maJip Tomb of ITxinosi: (No_ 55)pTlicbcs. XVIlf 


ill 
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I’rtik'cssti, "I'lsinb t'rK[K’nn,'f{N«t. nj2), Tlicbo. nyji 4 «>ty XVflJ 
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[a) f k-iid of N Jtln-Iiiin, Dyii.wtj' XVIU, Gnm AJuiCiirri («) Wilt orN;iklu-miti.Dynasty X Vtil.Gifh' A 











(a) Woudtrii sutuertic oi Amcnhoiep IIl- 
XV111. Mustiim 


(tt) Amcnhwtcp son of Haptt. 
Dynasty XVllt. C^int 



(c) Head of Aiiiciihoicp IIL Dynit&ty X VIIL Sriihb Mus^mn 
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King I Vcmlironed.Ti.nnb nl^ llanmst {Nd, Dyiiiistv XVIII 




.■'H ' T^’ 






































(a) ^Jiiviilusicp IV nind ijnucll \vtiido%v uf appcamiccsH Tomb ot'kiim-jtg (Mi's. s^). 

Dynasu^ XVI FI 



(b] ll^tTicm- (Tourliens (Tnmb No. 55)^ Dyiusty XVIII 


I t6 





















Wooden head of Queen Tiy. Dynaity XVIll. ArJffi A/tfierifFi 


J17 





I | }i 


Clshi L uf Luxor Tcmpir. Pyiuisiy XV Ell 
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ilf Mmiliili Tlute. Ilyiosty XVlIf 









(a) Suit way m the Somh Palace at Dar cl Balias. Dyjia^ry XVIIl 







(a) kijig's rabnii; 

PabcL\ 

r>vn.tsn' XVllI 

4 h 


(ii) Cdlingofirnbiiig^ RXimt 
iinrth-wcsE tiatcm Static. 
Dvi^asjtv XVIII 


121 









(a) hitrcm boLitig soiitti-wcst. tXnusty XVIII 











diiiir of Sirinicm. Dyiinjtty XVllJ. CcnnT Xluifetmt 


[I3 
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(a) Colossal suiLic ot'AmL^nliiJCi'p IV, l^clitrh frotti K^irtuik AU'ii s]iriiu% l^yiuisty XVIll 

Dynasty XVIIL Ciu'rf? Muscjuti 








(a) Coluisal itatin; ufAiiiL'iilmtcp IV, Dynasty XVIII. Cairo Mtuci 








(a) Garden cou/r, [sfordi at looking nondi. DvTiasn' XVllf 





(b) RLcoiistructiQn of hotisev tm cd^t: of Wiidy in North Suburb^ Aniania. Dynasty XV 111 


lift 















RtwsispTiL-tion ofCt?i!Cr;tl Qn.irtcr Anuraa. Dyiiait)^ XVIII 
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Stela reprcvfiiiing Amoihntt'p IH atuiTiy. l>jiiaHy XVIII. BritUh 


1=H 









(a) Birdi hi papyrus thicket. Nortli Pahur. A mania, Pvn.Titv XVlfl 



(h) Gi'iiM'. North I’alacf. Ain.ifii.t. HyTiisty XVIII. 













PoltiUNJ liitu'sconc h\M of NotVctctc. Dsiiasry XVIH. Btr/rw 


no 















upper pjrr n| saxiding ot NoEVc^ctec. XVIll. B^rim 
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I'lasttT head of Amcnhottp III. Dyiwuty XVIJI. BirUn Afjj.ti'iifM 


Jji 






Plistcr hciid of Aiiicnluitup [IJ. isidi,* view 






l*last<rr rmslt o| mU m.in. Dyna?t\' XVIII. Bcrtm Mtmmi 

LU 




PlasuT mai of old man, side view 
U5 







S^Iasut mask <ifuld wnmiali. DvnaHw XVTII. nt'rjiij Alrii-miwi 

■» I- 


13ft 






Gi'iki niaik nf Tut-ankh-HTnion, Dynasty XVllL Cin'rn Museum 


ni 







SlatDC ^oiip tirTiit'ankh-anioii L»urp«:cl by Hortrnihcb. Dynut)’ XVIII. Trinn^ A/jift*!* 
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(a) PasriDiig in Totnh TiTC-Liiikh-aniQiu Thebes. Dyiu^usty XVIII 



(h) Painting in T^iitb of Ay* Tlitrbctj. DymjSity XVIll 


Ml 
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Kiintinii im psiiisti^Ll clml t)rTLiE-ni;kli-.iiiiisiii, DyiiMrs' XVlll. CuVn hhtsnrm 















M3 


Kiijlit liLiIf of Tiit-;mkh-aiTuin Kiintiiii; st’ciit 














(a) Kudiitc priiKVis :i3iii licr n-tinuc, T<.tiiib tif Huy {No. 40), Thcbt-s. XVIH 



(ji) Rclk-r fVkim Mrmphit^^ tomb of Horcjiiihcb, Dynast)' XVIII. Ihtopta, Musla Cjf'fVit 


144 
















(a) Unfiiiishcd rclicti iti Theban tonsh oJ 1 Tsironiheh. D^niasty XVill 



(fi) Rdid I’si old m^m. Dyn-t^cy XV TIT. BfiyMyn 


T4.^ 

































TrL^isun ' of the? tomb of Tiii-.ii>kh-.imoiu Dynasty XV] I! 











(a) Inlaid chair of Tui^^nlch-amon. Dynaity XVUI. Gifro (b) Detail of second state chariot of TtH'tHikli-aiiioii. DyiiaMj XVHl 











Doliul of tTil.iid cfmtr of TuE-;^tifc]i-anion. Dynjstv' XVIII 


MV 




















































































(a) Linn cnns^cJ p.iws. Tomb nt Princr Kfiacmwasct, Tllcbcs. DynnMrV' XX 



(fl] End of iiihid ol Tnc-ankb-amoii. D^Tsasty XVI [1. 
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Lid of inlaid chtst of Ttit-aTikh-imoji. Dynasn^ XVIIL Ciaj'ftJ AfriAfSim 
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(a) Nrckbcc with vulture pectond of 
Tirt-oiiklv-anmii- Dytiasiy XVIIJ, 
Cairo iVfii^iifrr 


(fl) Tvory niiitnicnt ipoofi. 
Dynasty' XVQl. 
BwklYrt 




(,i|] Ivory tiimmc'nt bos in ihjpc of grasshopper^ Dytiasty XVIU- 
Gjjf'WiUsi Gii//ccriViji 



(n) Ivory ointmctii box in tbrm of swimming duck. Dynasty' XVII1> 

H 4iJfLT5 *4pt G-iWiTy 


SSJ 
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(a) ciie. I>ynisty XVII!. {i‘) pi>iU:ry pbu- frtiut PabtL-. Dyn.wty XVIll. 

BfChyklfii Afwt'ifrFi Mi'tfopi'litittt Mtnn-'Uiii 0J Aft 











{a) C’tls-.* VMI: (Viinrti-Mil' nl' AiuutiliiTti.‘p 11. (b) I'vloii II. Luxor Tetiiplf. 

iKimm-XVIII QmNVIJwrMpr Dynasty XIX 







(a) Sccosid fiioiirt of DvTO^cy XIX 


(b) Fif it courts Mcdiiict Habu Temple. Dytiast:}^ XX 
156 







I-I)"pwry1e Hal Ip Kamafc. Dviiai^tTi- XIX 


157 








I5S 


Two ruirth w^ii] itihcr Hyp^s^iyk^ H:ill^ Trinpk^ of !k‘Cy 1, Al^yilos- DyiKisrty XTX 





































ssy 


(a) Head Ijf seated sMtue of Riiniesses II. nyiiasty XIX. (js) ^’alTltill}^ uf Nolictari in iitr tomb in Valley nfQiieens. 

rJtrJH, Dynasty XIX 















(\) rijmcs^idL: relief with fallen Asbtics. DNTiait}'- KiX-XX. 

MiiSi'mi Art 



(n) Rflini'Wt^ in huntiiip %viM biiUv Mtkliiift Kithii, Dynasty XX 


i6o 







The I li^li Priest AtTicTihotirp beti>rc- KniTiirssci IX+ Karnak. Llyna§rv XX 


| 6 | 


































16,1 


fninh i>r ScmiL'tljL'ni {No, Tlirbcs. XIX 



















T:it -Liid vcrpciit I’m Jnnr j^imb L>t Tfunh No, i. Dynastj' XIX 
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(a) Silver jii^ witJi BoJd liatullc fmiii liuhAstis, (w) Gold iniihk frnni Tauis. Uyiiasty XXI, 

Dviiibtv XIX. (.'irffiT .Ufd.q'iJjrf Ci<fjri< A?rijiiv(JN 





(a) PirctDraJ fnim Tanis. Dynasty XXII. Carn^ MuSinfm 








(a) Inlaid brotizc statuette of Takushit. 
[>>Tia5ty XXII-XXV. Athrn^ Mnsrum 


(a) Gold va5c irom Tanis. Dyitasty XXL 
Ctn>(* A friA^rm 


169 







(a) Fra^^mtni oi comic pi^pyrui witli cats md mict-. Dynasty XX-XXI. Citirc 




(b) Comic papyrus. Dyiiisr>' XX XXL British Mmarrn 


170 

















(a) Portion oi Saitc Papyrus, Dynaviy XXVI. AhtSi'mn 



(ti] Dt'tail of CO fun pa infill^. Dyitasiy XXH. Afri^aiju 


i7T 






















Cit^bel Biarkd Tcmplt:. Dyrtiisfy XXV 


17:^ 




(a) Pi^tnkhy rctitrf, G^bcl Bark^l Temple. Dynafiiy XXV 



(n) Melt leadint; horses, Punkhy rcLct^ Gehcl U.irkiiS Temple. DvEmshi' XXV 


I7J 










(a] Bowini^ Brincc oFMendcs^ Piinkhy rtrlicf, Gcbcl Bark^il Temple. D>^l^sty XXV 



(ft) Top of PianhJiy ^tcla from Gcbcl Bark^i]- D)Tiasiy XXV, Cufre Mturntti 


m 










(a) Altnir nt Ti^li:irqa+ Gcbcl Dviiasty XXV 



(u) Rcliclr from Talurqa TcmpSc, Sinam. DynAiiy XXV, Bi^rihi Aff^iVriirE 


175 

















j\lLir tsf Aikncna, 653-<543 B.c, fmm Gcbcl Bjfkal BosUm, Mmt'urn pf FitK Ans 


176 









(a) Statue of T aharij.i from 
Gebcl BirkiL Dynajity^ XXV. 
KhiirtmM Miisatm (No, 1841) 



(a) Head of Taharqa statue. 
Dynasty XXV 


177 
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Saitc relief. Dyij4-sty XXVI. Hmoi’/yH Mu^tutn 



















IHI 


Wall ill Tnmb of Pjbava (No. I Dyn;LS[y XXVI 
















iHi 


(a) Saiu- rdk'l:' Dynasn' XXVI, (n) Tor trait i>f Psmntik 1. Dynaity XX VJ. 

K'tMMifj! Ory, IT'r//rtiiH) /tuffc/tJ/ *V«'/.wn CaShry oj .4rt /Irifi.f/r Miiffum 







[aJ Head and ^huulders of a itatue of Miliiiictiihai, Dyitsisty XXVL (b) Standing stamc of Mciitucndiat. J^ynast^' XXVI, 

Ciiirtj* Afjr.t('jrMi OjjVfS A/irjfjrpjj 




Portrait af Nwrtancbo L Dvtta^ty XXX. Bnffifi Muxum 


f«4 











Green sinne head of atl nlJ nian. Early fourth century tt.C. Afilrt'iuw ([fFiue Arts 


ISS 




186 


Detail of ZaiiDlcr reliefs E-irly tnijrth eciitiiry ikr, Ak.Mi\Tiitr\iJ M\tsatm 

















Agnculmral scene. Tiimb nb’ Pftn jiris, Tuiiili cl Gcbcl (Hirmupotis. WL'st).f.j25 » 































Second PyJoii of Isis TcmplLV Philae. Ftak-maic 
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Lion Temple jihI Kiosk li at Naga. First ccotitry u 








North Ci-mL‘ii‘r\' at Mt-rdc. Third century H.i.,-fdLirt]i raitnry a.i>. 
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A 

Aaimi, 114, rz^ 

Abbott Papyria^v po 

Ahu Gtirdb^ nm temple, 73-4, figi 34^5 

Abu Roodi 

pyramid temple of Radede^ i2t ^3 

tombs, zi^ Z3 

Atm Shnbch tenipk» of Rameises Q, 2116, 224 
Abtuir 

poctEry* 19; i0 

pytomid complex of Sahura, JO, 71,74-j, fig. 

23 : 4 ^ 
nHiefs» 117 
«m temple, 6j 
tomb of Ptab-abcpscs, 73 
Ahyilos, iz, 13« zz-j, 24, Si. Ej, SS, 159 
boz^lid from, ZG--7; 10 
cemetery^ Thinitc, ZO, at, Zj 
fort* 257^31* 

Hyp<Mtyle HaH, 121 
ivorici, 14 
jcwelkry, Z7; j i 

momimenti of Kbasckhemuwy and fenbdaik iS, 
ill ^57^?“ 
potteryp 19, %. 1 
stela of Zet. 20-1 

templci, of Ahmose. izS; of Khentiamciitiii, zz, 
5150151“, fig, 6; of Sety L zzi* 227* 75; 

combs, of KbiLsebbcmiiwy, ii; of Mcmckh^ 24, 
7; of ScmeikheCH 2581:3)“^ of Zer, 27; it 
Athacaiu, 308, zi6, 2^21141^* 

Adoiu, 114 
Aha, Mp 256t3>^ 

Ahbiyawa* zofi* 216, J7Z<l4i^ 

Ahhocep, zzj: butial equipmeat, 135-6; 

Ahmes, 13] 

Ahniosc, 6, Tz5, izS; dagger, iz6. 141 ; 1^4 
Abmosc, vidcr, tomb, jee Thebes 
Akaywosh* 216 

Afch9 

Akhanienru, 245; 246, 24B 

Akhetiaten, 6, 139, 163, 164, I71-4i 1781 t il. 

1S5; ae also Anienhotcp IV 
Akhccsia, 38; tomb, nrr Sau^qaiz 
Akhetaten, *pp Tell el Amaroa 


Alalakhi 123, 139; two-handled vase, 26711 

Alajyz, jftf Cypeui 

Aleppo, tzj. IZ4, 215, 217 

Alexander, conquest ofi Z44, Z49, 252 

Alexandria., 244 

A martia , fge Tell el Amama 

Amama Letter, 164, 197, 20B. Z13 

Amasis, 243, 244 

Amenemhat fi 94. 98, 103, ii3-i4r tzt \ tomb, jee 
Usht 

Amenemhat 11, pyramid ofi ttf Dahdmf 
Anienembat lU, 5^ 95, tij: porcraii, 88p 103; 6Si 
pyramid p jee Dahihiir 
AmeneinJiat IV, 113 
Amcnemipet, mask o^ 234 
Amenhotep IT, 146-E, 213; tomb* lec Thebes 
AmtnhoEep [fl, 6, 14S, 152, 164* iHSi 3 J 3^14: 
chapel* jcir Elrphantme; pabce, jft Thebes; por- 
traits, 146, i54-5i tSo^ZOZ; J07,114, /z/, JjJ-j 
Amaihotep fVp 173,174, 178* 184-5; pcutraits, 176* 
177. T73-S0; JJj-iiS* JZ4-J 
Amenhotep (high priest}, poftraii* 225; jtfi 
Amenhocep son of Hapo, 129, 151, 174; portrait, 
ijt; IJ4; Kraib of, 174 
Anicniidii, 240^ 246 
Ameny-4meb, statue of, 104; 

Amka, zo8 

Amon, 6^ lO, 147, IJZ, 177-S 
Amon-Ra* iO 

Ammuzn cutoirr^ it, 12, [4 
Amyrtaios, 249 
Anat, 2 z8 

AokhesenamoD, i8S, 277afi>** 

Ankhesenpaaten, Kff Ankhcsemimoti 

Ankh-hafp 63; poitrast, 62-3; 441 tomb, tit Gim 

Ankhnes^efer-ib-zii, 245, 246 

AnubEs, 9, iz, 66, 175, 211, 227 

Apqphii, god, 9f 2z6 

ApophiSp king, J24 

Apeies, 244: palace, we Memphii 

Arches, 6a 

Arciutcave, broken, 197-8 p ioz 
Artaxrntei I, 251 
Araawa, 148, 213, 215 
AiburbaiEipal, 241, Z42 
AspeEcap 238; vase of, 243; 179 


X 
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IMDIX 


Aasiiit, S3 

figure cif WcpwnwcE-cinr 4 iat^ S6; 
iSa 

tamh ufHi^2E£i4 iQ4-tip iC9p Ii6p 117^ 

Amir-likililrt 115 
Auym, i-j. 1+8. ^33 

Asmtc, 22E 
Aswan 

Bak idkK £74 
tomb of 04-5, 

SIT aim Bcphanttnc 
A/efcrnwn, 5A 
A£ed^ ri. jOj 378-S 
Athena, ^52 
Athribis, 287(21)^ 

Aduicru, altar oC ^7^ 

Atnin-Ra, ^ id 
Avads (Tanis), 124, 125 
Aichcads, tjS, 137 i S£, 9^ 

Ay* 177 ^ 20 fi^ a 07 r stc^l 1 , 2^1171* 

B 

Ba, ^ 

Babylon, 14&* 1^4* 213^ 244 
Badahan culture, 11, 12 
Baghdail, 124 

Bahrich Oasb^ ijt 
Dak, I5ip 174 
BakenretbeC ^ Bocebods 
Bafiet, 41* 56 
Bdtcl Wali,2B2a3J« 

Bdt Khahaf 
niaitaba, 25S(4>* 

Tomb of K£2cii]-^aTikh( ?), 37 
Beket-aEcn* 173 
Beni Haian 

giiifin of Khety, ii^ 

CDiubs, gSp fO^p ieq; 7J; of AmtufTiiUat, 10$, 
no; 7rf; of Kbety, of Klmuin 4 ijDt)cp^ ip6, 
109, no, £g^ 4 i; 771 tonib iS, 93, 109; jrf 
Bca figurci, 165-6, figa 36-7 
Bcxmcf* portraJip 37-fl; jj 
B iaHcnu, 9J 
Birket Hxbu^ t60 

BoeduKU, 213 * 14^: ^4^-3+ £g^ 76 

Dogazkdyp 148+ jSS* 267c lij« 

Book of AmdiLatp 10* 149, 3io 

Book of Gates, iDp 15a, 211 

Bemk ofthe Dead^ 10, 149^ aio, 226 

Brick* UK oF* 2, 14, la, 20, ii, 33, 51, 96, 161 

Bubastis, 

metalwork* 327"S^ 229; 167 
Rameidde luB, 94 

tmiples* orOicnkon H, 211-2; of Pepy ifiofSj® 
Euhen, 99, ijo 
BuH'i Inead dcagn, T69--70 


Btisiriip 22 
Burto, 14 23 

BybJos, 73* fli* B2* 123* 124 232 

dagger abeath, 263 c 101** 

nirtalwodL, iij, 114-13 
pottery, 115* 119 

c 

Cambyia, 243* <244 
C!a|ritali, j?e Columns 
Cardarmidi, 2C»S> 215 

Cheops, 3 B, 50^ 60p 63* 63; portnihs, 4S-9, 260(3)®: 
jil pyianiicL jee Giaa 

Chephrm, 60, 63; portraitp 6a; pyunnid^ sphipje, 
xf Gm 

Ciliria, i7j(i4]i* 

'City godj^ e 
CcK^ Eeao, 10 
ColuttirUp md capitalf, 31 
diannelled or fluted, 34, y&p joe, jio, 129, 133* 
151 

Hathor-hcad, 94, 234 
lotufip 71-3, 9j, 172, 19S, I99 p 264191^ 
pdiu, 34 53^ 71, 108, 153^ ip8* 241 , fag- 

papymip 33, 14, 71, 93, 94, i^d, 154 rpS, 220, 
264f9i^; lA 

Comk papyri* 235-6; 170 
Copfos 

itatwea of Mill* 13 
Ecmpk, 03, IDO 
Crete, 2p 3, 4, Ba, 124, 139 
Croduu, 244 
Cyprus* 124 216, 244 
Cyrus, 244 

D 

Dahsliiir 

jewellery, of Khnumet, 311-12; of Sat- 

hathor, 112; Jp 

pyramids, of AmcnciTihat IX, 96; of Airwmemhat 
Ui, 96: Bear* 19 - 4 J. figs ri-ii: ^5-^: Dyuaity 
XITlr 12a; Nofthp 39, 44 41; of SesQ&tris m, 96 
Eoznbs, of Hctcp-hctts* 43; of Hor, 102: of ly- 
ek&t, 4], 46; 2S 

Daplmae* 243: duh-haudlfp 241; 179 
Dariui E, 249 
Dating, 256*31^ 

David, 233 
E>ciT cl Bihari 

coiSm, of Aaibayi* 91; of Kawit, 91; 61; of Kern- 
lii, 91 

fiiirncc vasth^ 118 
Punt eolotinade, 136-!; 92-j 
ihiinM, of Anubis* 333, I35^J $9, 9?; of Hathew* 
111 
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Dcir cl Bahati of HaJahqMit, of 

Scsostiu HI, iQj; 6 S 

Ecmplcs, HatahcpniE, laS^ ^0; Mcntuhotcp, 

IB a:, fig, 3 ff; fli 

eouiIh, of Dag}, ^1; ofKbety, 90; of Ncfcni, 90; 
60; of Sammit, tJp; 97 
Dcir cl ft allj* 130 

North Pabtro, i5<S-7. IIS-3, fip 5Z-3 
Sooth Palace, 97, 15S, fig, 51; 

Deircl Bcrdich, ^4; 7J 
coabi of Djchuty-nekhr, 104, ICF7-8; 74-5 
ECitiibi, of Djehut^'-lactepi 104, io&~9, 117: 
7i-4; tomb I, 10 « 

Eteir d Gcbnwi^ B4 
Dcir cl Medioch 
Bci figures, 166^ fig. 57 
tdoctcry, ardjatuV iafi 

LomlM, of Ipy, ia5, aafi; of Khai-iiilient, 

169; of Scjincdjcm, 326; 
village^ axtisaiu^ tcu, 191 
Ddr Rifblx 
Dcndn, 170 
Dcciicrahp S4, 90 

Derr, teoiplc of Rame&sea H, 343, fig, 74 
Didiinm. t3J 
Divine kingihip, 7 
Pjahy, 2o8f aij 

Djehuty-Jietiep. 114, J5Sfi)*: poratair, 11+; tqmb, fw 
Dcir d Beshch 
Djchoty-mcs, 35JEEJ* 

Dfa abul Ncga, 140 
Draniadi! Papyrus, 149 
Dur Kimgalzu^ 31 j 


E 

Edfu, 83^ 1^2^ 354 

Ek:wcsfaf 2lfi 

H Ahaiwah, 12; skcc jackal, li-ij; j 
Elcpbautmc, lo, 7j> HE 
chapel pf Amenhotep ITT, i30 
telidik, 84 

sancEuary of Hdca-ib, 104 
statue of Amcpy-scTbeb, 104; 
srr aho Aswan 

E3 Kab, 38, toiubs, ta^, laj 

El K umi 

ivoricf, 34a, fig, 77 
in lltlnf -bTfif^lr 343 ; 179 

tomb ofPiankhy^ 338, 339 
Enkomi, 170 
Enuent, 94 
reUefi^ 93 

stria pf Tuthiuosu HI, 144, 570(1 J3^ 
Esaihaddon, 24T 
Ema^ paoi Ironi, 339 


F 

Faience (glazed frit), 14, 37, 33+ tl^l8. 799-300^ 

3 T 2 , afl 2 [I 9 j“; Jfl, Jfl, fj4 

G 

Ceb^ lOp 3j; 

Gcbcl Ahmafp i5t, 174 
Gebcl Akta, 308 
Gebcl Batkal 

altars, ofAtlaccm^239^ ij 6 - of Tahatqa^ajfl, 339; 

m 

inttiipiJop of Tuthmoiis IH, J44 
aaru» of TaTuTt^a, 241: 177^ 
templesp pf Amon, 140; B^oo, aid, 338 E; J7J-4J 
B700, 3391 lyd 
Gcbclcin 
injcriptioui, 124 
Eemplc ofHathoTp 35813 j** 

Eotnb of Tty, 84, §$ 

Gcbel el Aiak, Icnifbiiandle, 15^ fig, 5 
GcbcL SiMtelip 174 
Gcmaten, see Kanra 
Gerzean culture. ii-j8 
Gezer, 333 
Gfrap figs 34-5: JJ 
houses, priests"* 36 o[ 5 i* 
mauabaJv 53, 59 

ponfaiti, of Ankb-haf, 61-3: 44; of Chephtot, 
di; of Mycerinus, 6jl^ 6^; 43, 44; sciibep67; 
4^; of Scnezcnul] Mchy, 77 
pottery, 19 

p^Tamiil tcmplesp CbepEnm, 53,5*. lEJ; Great, 
53^ 54-fii figs 33, 34J Myceciniitp 5^, 37; 
queem"p 34, jgj 

relicfr from Eoatem Cemetny, 47 
^Tcscnre' headsi^ 47, 61; 3^-7 

sphiiix, ChephtEo, fi 5 ; 43 

47, 53, 34, fil-3, fig, la: jg 

temple of fra, 2JO 

tombs, of Akhcc-hctepi, dj; of Ankhr-baf 53^ 54, 
39» 61; pfHcmiiimi, 54, 59, di, 6y \ of Hetep- 
heresp 47^ 4^Sh 5<S. figs iS-iti ja, 34; of Hpr- 
haf, S3; ofKawab, 516,63; ofKhrDNkaw^ 37; of 
Khufurkha^ dij jj, 3^; of Mcresaukb IJ+ fi3j 
of Mctciaokh m, 60,61, ^3^4, 67; of Seneb, 
60 

valley temples, of dheopt, 57; of CbbcphiEn, 

^ 4 - S 7 i fig- ajfl; 43-^; of MyceonwUp 6 d 
workmen"* quarters, SSOiji" 

Glass, E 95 , 3 lM 3 * 3 d 5 tlIj^^; JJJ 
Gtitob, head of Queen Tiy (?), 155“ t j j 

H 

Hapu-seueb, 130 
Haragcb 

jcwcBcry, 115* 79 
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Haragch, pottery, 115 
Harbci, aio 
HanKiit, a6of^3^ 

3+3, 34E; Comb, AW Tbtfha 
Hachor^ 8, 66 ^ ijj 

Hathor-beadi, 17, a?, 94, 1^3, 143, lyoi* 254; 
HatboT-flcEY^icttp, 37 
Hat-nub, 84, laS 

Huabcpiut, 128 C* 140; ptirtriita. 131; ^4-5; icmplr, 
jTf Dcir €i fiaturi 
Haiti, 148+ aoS, 3IJ 
Hattiisilii m, a£5 
Haimfbur, 272ti4}^^ 

Hawaii, pyrunid icmplf of Ammrmhat III, 5^5, 96 
Hcb-Md fesrivsl, JO. ji. jj, 7j, So. 54, i ji. tJJ. 17J, 
iBt, 184. 4J0 
Hcka-ib, 104 

HdiopoKu, t^S 

obclGik ofSeicimii 94 
sanctuary of lla* 46, 7a, 1^3 
ibrinc &oin, JJ 

H rl l rnir ic^cncc, 244, 250^ 331, 253 
Hclwan 
ivoriMf 14 
tombi, 2flp 23, 28 

Hrmiuziu, 4tip 47, 50; pnrtmt, 60; ji: toiub, sfi 
HeiHit, 250 

Hcpzcia, 9 «, 100,10a, 114; tuTubi. wt Aaiut, Kftma 
Kcqa-^lliepc'rTa-StiahoDqp maik of^ 334 

HcfaclcdFpcilij, Bji 86, 87 

KcoIlOr, 22 2|2 

HmuDpolu, 8, lOi 186 
ctEDCtcry, a33 
Ttbcff, t8o 

tomb of Pctoflitif^ 2r$2 .^}; I 
Her- nritfi , 23 J ttKnb^ sef Siqqara 
Hcxodcxm, 243. Sja. 354. 3 fiif 5 i^ 

Hciy-ca, jB; portrait, 35^ Eg. 9; tomb* iir Saqqaia 
Hctcp-hcrci t, 43 p 63. 65; tomb, sw Gita 
Hctrp-hcra [I, 6ap 6j 
HEtcp- 5 ckbdnunwyi xsfisji* 

HictakoitpoUi, J2, t3, 23 

fuitp 257(ii^ 

Gc:t2«a dlambcTt I4-1 j, i&, fig. 2 
hawk, Boif 38 
ivodes, 14:5 

jcdptinr, J7 p 29, 80^ 2 ( 501 $^: tj* 3J 
tombfit f 43 

Hittitcsp 7, 142, 148, 2 o 8, aijp 215. 217 
Hot* portrait, 100-3 i comb, jw Dabihuj 
Horemhcb^ 6, 7,1B9,113; portrait, 207; 144?; tombi, 
see Saqqara, TliEbet 
Honn^ 7. i. 9^ itN it, 22i So, 139 

HoiuMyTp 31, 260(5?** 

Horui fidfoti^ 17, jr. 61, ftOp 1 la, 4^, jj, 

Himi. 31, 36, 39, 42, 50 
Huy^ tomb, JW Thcbii 


Huy« jw Artimhntcp km of Hapti 
Hoyi, cotEiih^ iw d Amama 
Hyfcsos, 6, 9, 114* 119* £32, J23, 124, I2i 

I 

Ibu, pcuTiaitp loa-ji yp 
Ihy, 66 

JI. J2* 33 , 35 , 38, 119, 174 
tmiicba, i69p 228 
Impy* 82 
kyjm, 352 

Inent* 130; tombp see Tbcbci 
liuef* [omb, see Thehti 
Imcf I, S3 p S6, 89 
[nref IL ttimb, tee Thfibci 
biicfOccr, 1035 wipb, see Thcb« 

[po-wcT, La rrtPnrjtTU fM of; 83, 333 
IditfEu 92 
bbtar, 214 

kb, 8. 10, 22p 14^ 250, 254 
kradi iJl 
Ita, 114 

Jdwawc, 94, 122 
Jtwnhp pocmitp 6 t. 76; ji 

Juwiyp T 75 

Ivoric]^ 14* *Xi, 3 13-14^ aaS, ^^-3: n 5p 

J 

Jemdtft-Nasr typo cyliiiikT leak* 19 
Jcniiakin, 244 

K 

Ka,9 

Karsipcr, 66: 4J 
Kadasbuian Eniil* [64 

Kaduh, 7 p 144, 153, 20a* 215* iifi, 2t7r 2Mp 124* 

73 

Kagemini, 78 
Kahun 

pottery, 115-16. isry, 119* 48 

H?wD, 96^, 136, 163, 3*3. % 42 
Kanuin ware, iij, 117 
KainasCr £24, 125 
Kaphtor, 139: set also Crete 
Kaptaia^ Kaptaru, I24, 139; see ako Crete 
Kaitar* 133 
Kamab* %_ 49 
blacks of Amenhocep [V» 173 
baOi, festival* [jz-2p 138; HypHrylr, 130, 220-1; 

isn Ramesdde, 216 
o bcliiki, 131 p 

pavilicEii of ScAQwrti I, 94-5, 1 jOp %. 40 
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Kumk, pykm« oT Ttidmunii L ijq: Eutp 231; 
fbuitht iji; fcvcTiiii, tjj; dglitb, iji: S? 
shnnt of die Aten, 151. 173. i7*. t7S. 177.17# IT. 

% 6a; 

^iac, U4 

templu, KiiDUJ, Jiji; of [54, 

Karoinania, 234 
Ivjuckiic^i^ Ncfeiiiotcp* taj 
Kllhca, 133. 7 ^a 
Kvka^ 31 j 

KLair d tempkr 

Kjwa., 1S0; temple of Talun^pL^ 

Ka-wab, 60; ponoil, 6u 63; tomb, k¥ Giia 
Ke&tUp Ha, Jj8, 1J9. i43p 147, 26701^, 

a7ifl4i-*\ I7aa4i**i jee abo Crete 
Kmamoti, 147; tomb, see Thcbci 
Kenna, 81. pSp 114 
cemetery, lai-a 
OupcK *1?. 118, ijo 
fatrnr e, Il6-r0^ fig, 48; fy 
fort* 97 
Tvorici, laoi 
poticryp irS, 119; ffi-j 
tomb ofHcptt&. 101, Ji9, i67tii5« 
Kki-bw^kar, 38: tcmihp jet Siqqiia 
KhamenTnebty, poitrak, 62; 44 
Khaigeh Oaoip 247, syo-i 
Khisckkeiru 2j ; n^-tuca of a8^; jj 
Kbafckhcmuwyp 20^ 13 
KhekHer patiem, 54 
KJumitEo, statue of 6j 
K lieori B fT iaitiu, 32; lemplr* see Abydoi 
iChc&c-kaw-$ f 37, 65; tomb, see Gia 
Klicnt-k2w-4 [I* 

Khcnty-iJitaii, 51 
Khiia, tJ4 
ahnnro , to, 66 

K hmnnr t, jcwdkfy ofp iit-ii; 
KhtittmcC-ncf^-hedj* 266^ll^** 

Khons icinplc, jfT ICamak 
Kbor, 213 

Kbiiiu^f, portraits, 61; jj, 

KfnnfTC cIi, ponery from, 19 

KotHKw, 3, 114^ 124 

Kom cl Heitan, 153 

Ituah, 3* 7* 111, 125. iio, 311,138 fif 

L 

block 6 rotii tomb^ t^J-4; iii 
canctcry, 113 
jewflery, 111-12; 75-4 
tomb of Scfostrii tt* 96 
tpwn4 set Kahun 
Leeppolii, 31 
Lilibcoi TTiKt iS jou” 


rjfch^ 

jewi^ry^ III 
pottery, iiB-i9p 48 

pyramid of Ameiuemhac £, 54, 95 
S4: jj 

temple of Seiosim 1, 95, 96, too, fig. 41; ^^4 
tomb of Amcnemhat I, 94 
Louvre Sedbe^ 66 
Imxot 

pylon, 217: jjj 
mliefk, iBo 

tempk, 129, fig. 30; iffl 

Lydii*a44 

M 

Waat, 8, 176, 177 

Ma^3e4i»db, 14, 13, 16, fig. 4 

Mubiip 177* 189, Gf, 61; lotnb, rte TeJl el Amaou 

Mllkata, JET Tbcbci 

MjuKtbD* 23, So 

Mari, jp i2i 

Mari letters, 124 

Matuka, jpf MLrgtBl 

Maigmich, f ia 

Mcdamlicf iclicfi, iSo, 268111'* 

Medinct Piabu 
easticra gate, lao* i6fl€H 
pylcHLp first, 224; rffa 

tcmplm, of Hdtihepsut, ijo; ^ 7 ; of Ramnsoi ITfi 
21E C, £g. 72; jys 
tflet, 282ti9i^* 

Mcdmct Ma^p cbapcl of Amcnemhat Ill, 95 
Mrtliiiii 

pyTMjid Mid lempw, n, 39,44,43; ^4 

rotbbi, af Nclcmuiri itul Atrt, 41,4J>'j, 46^, 32, 

Sp 14-17. 22; tSi of Kahotep, 41. 

«-J. 4fi 
Megiddo 
ivories^ 228 

statuetce of Djchifty-lictcp, 114 
Mcii 

chapd of Pepy-aotb-heT-ib, 84 
jelkfi* 84 

tombs, 109; of Senbii t06, fig. 46; je; of Ukb- 
hotep I, ro6* fig. 43; of Ufcfi-botcp III, 104, 
106-7; 71-j 

Mcitmtin* CoId^ qf, 131: up 
Mernphu, 6, ij, fia* Sjp 87. 241. 243, 245 
dty wait 18 

piliocs, of Apriei* 240 s of Mcrosplali, idj 
ictnplcip of the Awn, 180; of Ptah, 207 
Mempbitc Tbcokigy, lo, 241 
Meu^ 151 
Mencf, 236(31^ 

Mentuembat, 236* 149, 245; pottrafir, 14I!, 349; 
j: tomb, JEe Tbcbci 
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Mcnmhotcp. Sj* Sy, SB; pnrtiait; <9; £ciiipbp 
jer Dtir d B^iri 

MtfcnptJih, 7, 315: pd;vDC»^Af]£ Mnnphii 
MctctiJc^ portraU, yC; 5 ^; tfitniip jk Saqqata 
MeresmJdi UK 60: tomb, see dis 
Mttiluia^ ^ 

Mcrirndcbp it 
Mcfitatea^ iSl, iBB, 190 
Meflu» sttla cf, 

Afancidi, ai; tomb, ser Abydoi 

Mcracn, fli, fii; portrdt (fj, 80; jj 

Mtfroc, J43, 254; royal oimctoy, ^54; ipi 

Mer-ptah-ankbr-mcry-ca, S2 

Merytyrtcj, pottnit^ 61; j 6 

Mcsaecii, ti; Mp^potamiii bowl foam, u; f 

Mcffipcaamu, i, 2, 4, 18^19^ 

Mcth^ 37; tomb, 4« Saqqjta 
Mcthethyp portraiip 77; 34 

MiaEip tombi, of Ankhrifi* II4, Sj, fifi; of Sebck- 
hotep, 8j> 

Mini omaniciita^ ijoj 
Milctwi, aofl, 

Mitliwanda, 20S 
Mill, (3, 360(51^ 

Mirgina, fort, 99, 3^4(101“; Sj 
Miumi, 144, 148+ 1^* rS4, 208, J15 

ModcU, d7, 8j. 93-3, loS, 135, 15^ 
rfj. #4 

Miinflu, ioS 
Mtiwataflii^ 317 

Myctrinw, j6; pomaitj. 6j. 63; 4,. pyt,j,jjd, 

#«■ Giza 


N 

Nigi 

tioab. 334; iflfl 
lien Temple, 334; 19^, 

Wiguitb, [44 553*^-^+ tomb of NCcitb--betEp {■?), 
Naga-HW>fr, li U. J 

cctMtcry, B4. 83 j j7 
cyliadeT ical, 19; 9 
jeweUety, 27; jj 
Nahiya^ adoc3iP 
Nahim, 14S 

Kafcbr, 17^; bow, ^ Trll el Amama 
Nakhi-tnin, itarticoi; ijo; iij 
Nunlor, aj8 

Napita* L40, 233, ijS. i^fl, 234 
Narmcr, 23, 

Nantirr Pakto:. 4. 15^ ^ 

NatAkamani, 254 
Nmmtit, 241, 344 

Neb-^i^ MmtubotJcp, Mmtoboten 

ja, 13843* ^ 

Neb-mwt-ca^ 17a 

Nttbo, 243^ J44 


Kettanebo 1+ parttait, 249-30; 1^4 
Nmnuiebo 11, 247, 249 
Nrfcr-bictcp-i, 65 

Me^rnktra, 37, 63, «5, 70. idatssP, 

Ncfiatm, M 

Nefctmaat, 42; lomb, «F Mcdttlfl 
Ncfei^«licni-ptaii, 78 
Nefitrteni+ S 
Ncicru^ 90 

Neiret, portrait, zoa; ^7 
Ncith. 9, 27, 242 

Ncteb-betcp, 23 
Ncthbct, % 112, 169 
Nekhebu, 82 
Nckbca, »a 
Ncpbtbyi^ la 
Kesc^ pcwtraic, jH; jj 
Ncaj-ba-neb-ded, xt SmiSHiki 
Nccetlcbct, Kt Zoscr 

Ncttry-imi, 23i5(3J* 

Ne>-iiiet-^, <59, 70^ temple, sa Abu Gittob 
Nczcm-anldi, 37, j8; tomb of [f), 37 
NicBo, 113, 12^ 

Nimrud, Em-bandle^ 243 

Nrneudu 24t, 244; Akkidism ropper h«d from, 2 
I^tDOT, 240, 243 
^5y* t44, 27r{i3j"5 
Nofort, pomk, 44, 47: 2^ 

Nofictari, portzait, 221; 139 

Nofictetc, 17 % 17^ iBi, 183^ pomdt, I73 p 

Nun, 10 
Nut, 8p 10* 227 
Nuaa, 170, 2ij 
Ny-nrnt-liap, 63 

o 

7. 8, 9, 10, 22, 32,78, toj, 133, 173^ iTp 

OwdcDo I, fi^iurc ofp 2JS 
Osorkoo H, 231; Ecmplcp see Eubaitii 
Oiorkoo m, 240 

P 

l^abw, tomb, set Thebci 

‘Palw ftpadE*. a*. JJ, 63, loa. fig. r, 74 

PaJenno Static, 30, till 

Palette, 14,15, K5,17-18, fig. y, 6 , j 

Plalmeit^ j3,117, 343 

PapititEit, 232 

ParameucF^ jw J^amcssci 1 

Pavbkhanii, xs Pdiiamnes | 

Pdciri, 2iS 

^ 353t 8i; poftl2il5| itSia^ 8o^ SJh JS* EtEnple, see 
Bubostis 

Pepy EIp 3 p gj; pottniit, to; jif; pyramid, set 
Sdqqara 
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PtribKiit 
Pcrapcctivc , 4 
Pc nmcTi opct, 1*5, 2 ^ 

PettHkis^ tomb, jw Hcrmppolii 
Petraaiiu^ 354 

Phil^e, Till ccmplr, 254^ £g. 1^7; iS^ 

PhSistmn. iitip 232^ 233 

Pimkby, 331, 333. 336^ 23»*^, 24£i, 14+ 

Wanr-foniH, 3, 33^ ^7. 52, II2. II7.118, II9, 165, 

24&. 247. 254* au 23, 48 

Pol^'L'ram of Sxmo^ t 44 
Pfisil Kki|^, 332 
Pmdhoc lions^ i^j 

Pwmtik 1, ijfi, 14J, 143,145; jPOKmCp 245Hi&; iSi 
Rximtik ITt 344 
Plamitik IJI, 344 

t^uttutu:! I, m 8, 333 J tomb, Kf Twill 
L^ah, 8^ ID, 2Q7 p 241 
PtahaicT, bgura of* 286ui>^ 

Ptolemy IL 254 
Piokmy m, 334 
Pkittt. 75, Si* I jij-S 

Pyrimid Tescip 7^ lo^ 22, JJ, 78- 32*. 241* 260(51^ 

Q 

Qar, 92 
Qamj, 114 
Qaw d Kebir 
&jcnce bowL 118 

ttRoibi. jioj 7j; of tbu, 101; dfWib-ti 1 + iDij of 
Wiili-^3 n, SOJ, 1D4, 117^ fig. 44 

Qa>-4. 23 
Qtimeh liiil 140 

R 

Sp 7t 33. 46, 65, 60, 7J, I77 -S:p 226* 127 
Rilclcdc£ 53; ppruilt, 53, fig. 3 Bj 41; tcnipic, 
Abu Rouh 

KA-Horak]i[f, 10,140, 175, 178, 

Rahotep, 43; pontiit, 44, 471 ^p; tomb, see Medum 

RimcssQ b 3 T 5 

Ramciscill, 7, t4|, 215, 216, 217; pcrttiak, 2221 iS&l 
tmpW, jrt Derr 

Ibuncisn lit. 7p 215,224, 233; temple, Medi- 
net Hubu 
Rjwicb, 256^3l' 

Rinofcr, ptTOCT, 2 j6I e6(^ 

Ranofer, pEJitnitii 66 
R2I StiimJn, 139; xt iko Ugiaiit 
otecalwctk, 229 
[TOftciy, 113 

Redyzet, ponnit, 37-8: 23 
Religion, 6, 7-10 
^Reserve* bodii ^ Gira 

Retain, I to, j t4 


Roofmg, 10+ 23-4^ 34+ 171-2+ 20J+ fig. 6o| me also 
VauMag 

S 

Sabii£2, 57, 6$, 70: portmit, 66; pynmiwJ, #ff Abunr 
Siis 7. % ajj. 241-2, 24i 
Sahmis, 252 

Sanam, temple of TahaFqa+ 139-4D; 175 
Sa-nckht, 33^ 15814A 

Saqijin 

s:ciiirtcry^ DyiMisly L 4 i 
disk+ itcatitr^ 26; 9 
fiirmrute, 26 

nidic-stociej, 27, 28^ jj, 14 
nfimng-rooci, 66-7, 76 

portmti, Itweih, 76: ji; Mctcruka group* 76; ji; 
PcalmiQ, 3i6[2iV»<*; soibc, 66;Wciciluf, 63, 67: 
Z<HCT, 30* 15* 20 
potiety, 19 

pyramids, ofPepy II, 76^ 78-^0, 93 h 16^ 5^1; 

of Sekbemkbet, ifi» ja; of Tety^ 7S; of UoiSh 
70-1, 75-6: 4^: of WG*:ric2f, 46, 67-^, Eigi 39- 
32- 47; qf Zed-Lan bay, 70, 26h 6>^ Zener 
grniip, tS* 36, Ji^i 
ierdah of Mitri, 77; 52 
stebe, time of Mcdka£2+ 86 
tombi, of Aha {i)^ 13 ; of Akbet-aa, 36-7; hnek, 
30t Dynaitki l-U, 25: of Her-firitb, 26, 
2^6t3>*j of Hcfyna, i0, 55-6^ 46^ fig- G; of 
Horcmbefei 183, 307-9; I44; i^Ka-krr^ 76-7; 
j I; of Kka^u^-sokal:, 37+ tO; of MicTctofc2+ 

78; jl; ofMetheu, 37,41; ofNctf-hej-ti-ptah+ 
68, 76; 49-511'; of Sabu, 20; gi Saue, 247; of 
Shcpscdcaf, 57, fig. 27; »ourh tomb (Zokt 
gnmp)* 157^3^“; of Ti. 765 lamb joja. 24; 
tomb 3071 k 36, 4t; 
valley ceanple of Pepy U* 78, fig_ 37 
ScorpioD King, 16, 17,13 
Scorpioo King mace-bcad, 15,16* fig. 4 
Sc-ankh-icara Mentubotep, 92 
*S*a Peoples*, 7. 224 

Sed jw Heb-xd fiestivai 

iiehftep-ib-tx, 121 
ScktDeiira+ 124, 125 

Scldxm-kbct, 28, 32; pyramid* ae Saijqara 
SekboEMra JQnatawy* laa 
Srkhmet, 0,41+ 66, 154; 26 
Sf f nain b n eulmre, ii 
Semaineh, 14 

Semenkhkara, 18S, 207: head cf (?}, 277116^ 
Scmeckbet, 23, ll* 321 lomh, jr Abydoi 
Semna 

axebead, IJ7; gS 
^99 

Sonet* pottraitp 103 
Sennem-lb Mcby^ pomak, 77 
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ScneHm*ib Yenty, tja 

ScmmiEp 129, ijo, iji; 97; tomhh jk Deitcl Bahari 

SccnETwy* pcutEut, icu, lod. ipp; 

Scpa* pomair, 38; jj 

Scrabtt fil Kludim, teiQ|]1c, [ lo* fig^ 4^ 

SeriUb, JO 

Scrqct, l$3 

Sescbi, temple, 1S0, 19S 
Siaiwt, 

S«*ww L 9 *; pavilidii, tet Kamak; ponruii* imj 
tf^S temple; Mt 

Srso$tm H, ifli> tomb, scr f-alnrw 
SciOfflrii m, 5^ 114; pamait, S8, 103; ei^; pyta- 

tnul. Sec n ah^b in 
Scsoftiiv-a nlch^ Stibnictte, II4 
^ietb, g; 10 , 32 , J5 

^ 7 i 23 1, 123 * 134 i Itmtilci, Jflf Abv- 

d«*Tljcb« 

Scly 11 ^ aa 3 

SliaE^ikOp ai8. 239, 240, 241* 342, zes 
i^alfat, fatt, aOiaoji^ 

Shalniaimer IH^ ajj 

Sliuiihcn, 12J 

Sbeytku, 33 a* i4j 

Sheikh cl Bclcti* see Ita-^pcr 

Sheikh Said, 84 

Shepeowepet L 240 

Shepenwepet 11* 240 

Shepinkif^ 5<S. 66: tranb, jk Saqqara 

Shcrdcn* 21A 

Shcdioaq L a^i, ijj 

Shu, 0, lo, js 

Sldoo, 3J3 

SiiuL ternpk* 364 [loj^ 

Sinet d Rl, pottery, 119 
Si^ldi, ttela of EududdDfi, 241 
Si^matL, 37J j diair* ^ Thrbci 
Smendes* 225^ 3 ji 

Sneferu* ja* 38,19* 43, 50^ atatuci, 41 
Suercra-soseb, ponnk, 61; 

Sdlch, temple, 131, 179 

Sokimoo, 2J3 
*SoEitbou 5 M** go 
^Sotilof Nckhen** 181 
'Sotilj ofPc\ j8t 
Spina* 231 
Staiitaiei; 15S 

Subbiloliuinaf* 148, iHB* joB, 215 

T 

Tadukhepg, 164 

Taharqi, 236, 358* 141: ahar of, ijS ; 175; itatuoft, 

341^ 177-J 

Takelacll, 233, 234 
TakmiDi, iistiicttc oC 214; 16^ 


Tanetmuni, 232 
TaiiH,!*, IIj* 125,232, 333 
mculwmk, 129; 167^ 
st«WC*, 102, llj 

(onpleH 216 

EOmba, 231; of PauvnwKi 1, 218, jjj, 234; 16^9; 
afWcnw-djcbaw-^i-djeto 333-4t i6^S 
Tanwrtamaci, 238, 241 
TAiijuima, 242 
TaiLm cuftim!* j 1 
Tauiett, 228 
Tcfrcekht, 233, S42, 244 
Tc&im,o, m 
Tell Ba^ta tTE2Siirr* 229 

TcB Dt&oflrfi, jFc Daplmjr 
TcD d Atomtij, ijg ff, fig. 63 

camal Ejsiarter* 189, 194 fig, 05; 127 
poffitt caf Mfikeiatcn, 278116^ 
hiU of ScmenklikaTa, 200 
birem* 19s, igg, fig, 6e 

hoosfl* loa-j, 200^; 126; gf Nakhi, 192, joi^i, 

3<>J. fig' 7 d: of Puefaety, 202; fj#; of 
Tuthmoa^ 171^ 191,104* 205 
Mjirn Atiai picdact* lOj, 168* igg, igj, 19B, 199, 
IOC, 20^ 

Hotih suburh, iB-g, 1:91; 126 
palacH. cctitnl, iSj, i^, fig. (36; nprtfi, rfij, HS^, 
*70.150. lOjt 199, fig, 64: 136, lip 
pbucr bcadi, 15J, 306; 

RoyilBstMC, i€i. I71. ll*. 190, i99, fig. ISO 

Hoyal Road, 189 

Su mharlr of Tiy, 155^ aylrrtS^* 

trmpici, 193^ 

tombi, T&i, 192: of Ay, 1771 Huya* 175, 185,199; 
ofMaha, 177„ 189^ fig. oi; of May, 194^ of 
ParraiEftr, 176: Royd* isa, 1B8, lySuCJ^i %. 
da; of Tmu, 19H* fig, 68 

village, 17J* 19a; fig, 

Tel! d AEchana, jw Alalakh 
Tdldjudcidchi potECry from, 19* z&^ax^ 

Tell cl Yahudiych waic, tl8. 03 
Tell Fan, ivorici, 228 
Teti-ihcri, iij ; %iirc of* lay; 

Tetyi 71^ pyramid, sic Saqqan 
Thebtfi* 6, 8, Bj* 86^ 87, 124* 128, 241, 244+ 245 

CoJoBa ofMemnon* ijj; 119 
Hypemyk Hall, zsa 

Malkata palaor of Amcohorep JR, 2* 160 ff, dg, 
54i diiir of Sitamcai, 164* i66j tzj; harem, 
1*3-4. i*Jp i*Ti 175,171; IJI-2: North Pdace, 
161- Pdace of the King, 160, 165* 166, 1^, 
i7*-Jp fip 5Ji 5*. 3S-60; pottery, 

J54; iixaojd ludienee hall fpiitumg]* 16^, fig, 

59: Sontii Pabec* 162,170, fig. 
tcmpbi, SEC Kamak: of Amenhotep ET, 133-5 ; 

11 g; of Hmlicpsut and Meomhocep, icr Pcii cl 
Bahari; of Ramessn RI. jk Mcdinet Biho; 
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Thebci, tcmpldi Kimeucimi, aiy jf,, fig. 71; of 
Srty [, ii7 

tombip of of ArncncinlieJjfc 14.5“ 

Jfl7;af AmnwnilifTp 140,141; lej; ofAmcnr- 

hotep Ht J4'5-So. ; I5j; of A7, an; 14J; d£ 

Dfir, B6p 9S^ jj; DLrw anghffh, 140;; 

itfd: Dymat^ XXD* 236-7; ofH^rwa^ 346; of 
Hattay. 221^^ of Hotcmlidi, 145; jag; 

ofXing Hojfmhrb, *50, an; J45; of Hay, aio; 
i-fi; of Iby, 240^ oflmiscbi, laS: of 
hicot, 140^ 141, 144; ipp; of IflEtC 141-2. 14 s; 

of tutefikcr and Scncf, 109; of Ipy* set 
Dcir c] Mcdiadt: of Kcnamotu 141+ 146, 147; 

ofKha, 229: otKIufxnhet, ijo, 151; 1 J^^; 
of Khacmwasct^ in; 150; of Khtniei^ 130^!^ 
17 Sp * JJ-l ofMckjcc-a, B5, j 6 j; ofMEnklu^ 
pcm-icneb, I42; Jffj; of Almrfia, 150; lap; of 
Mfincu^mbiiCp 34S'-7: a ofIMikhtamoiii 227; 

of Nefcitotcp, 226; of N«y4c4’-pa-shuiyp 
24^: ofQaen+ J4S; jat; ofPatiaja^ 240, 246-7, 
ig/; of Pajcimefctp 174, lyj-tS, 
277^I6J“; of l'et2ir|jCiLDpcr, 24^; of Puy^pinip 
140; of Raaicnc {No. 4(5), J>**, 27606^; of 

Ramose (No, 53), 1^0, 151* 17^1, 27Jn4J*: lu^ 

jij-irflofRdchiiiin, 138,140,142-3, ztdqj^; 
i<f4, jfltf: ofSenmuf, 140* 141,143-4; JP3-j;of 
Scrnicdjcm^ iw Ddj d Meduadi; pf ^cthoiiq, 
24*; of Surer, 151, aiWtii#; pf Tat-ankb- 
amm, 307* 2D9-IO, 21:3 fT. 229, 

2^Uj^; J57^ JfJ-Jh Rl, 

1+3; STi of TuthniOsis IV# all; of Usrtamoni, 
140; a£Wah~mkh. tmef n, 90; of Yuya iud 

Tuyu^2ii; (ojub 6a, i;q 3 
Thckcf, 132 
Tbmw, i2p 23 
TbcJCh, g, 239. 255fI 
Tbtiffrij, 12a, t66p 
Ti^ portrait, 66 

Tiy^ 16a, 16$, 164,175^ ji4^ lUj, an; |>crtrekip 146, 
r55i 
Tod, 94 
ncliffi, 92 
temple, 115 

TTaiMcripiioo afEgypcLai tuitioj, 

TuJtuItF-NinuztiLp 3 
Tunbu, 236 

Ttlshntta, Jft4, 184-5, M0* Sij, 314 
TlJl-atitlH-a3i|DO, 307: pOttlaiJ* 307^ UT-ff; tCMflb, 
rfir Thcb« 

Tudmioils L 111, 133, 139, 148 
TuttuiucKUsU, ijip 133, 139 

Tuthnioiu ill, 6,129, iji, 133,139,148; amuiL, 213; 

pcitnii, Ij j; lomb, Kf Thcbcn 
Tudimiwii IV, 14S: tomb, stf Tbcbci 
Tuthmoda (iculptor), 155, 173, 175. 377, 192, 104, 
205-6 
Tyic, 233 


o 

Ugatk, 124,208,213 ^KatiJcrtc o 3 "Seao 3 ±tit^ldi, 1 3 4; 

jre alsp Rai Shamta 
LJuttu tl Ga^b, 23, 21 
Urot, 7, 7Q, 7I; pyramid, see Sae|<|ua 
Uronam, Ibit, 99, 264 [iqi^, 43: 6j 

Uahanabum, 141 

V 

Valley of din Queens, Eomb of Nofrrtafi^ 121; 159 
Vaphio cup^ jij 

Vatilrii^, 2j^ 43, 60, 85, 237, 330, 

W 

Wady Haifa,, £brt% 98 
Wady Maghan^ tock carvmga, 2^, 32, 33 
Wadji,j¥rZet 
Wah-ankh liutf H, tomb, see 
Wainka I, ponroc:, loa, wj ; 69 
Wabr-L%n, ton lOtuCp loj; ye; tomb, 103, 304, 117* 
44 

Wahfka-ra Kbcty, fi6 
Wedymii+ 3£i, 33 
Weiiaitioii+ 231 
Weni, 75, 78^ Si^ Si 
Wenxit, 9 

Wcfiwawcr-cm-haE, pomajt, 86; j6 

Wricriwf, if. 6J. i7; poiirtita, 4 ^, 671 pynjnid, Mt 

Saciqan 

WesECar Papymj, 65 

' Witidovf &f Appearances‘p 376, my 23P, 226; tt6 
Wood, lire of, 2,31, 34, 53,313,98, no, i6j, 19B, 201 
WKtmg, 17, 18 

Y 

Yakiii-diiEii, taj 

Yaiiikliad, 123, 314 
Yamin, 123 

Z 

Zalup-baal, 232 
Zanofri relicQ^ 386 

Zau, 82 

Zawiyct cj AiyiOl 
pytamid, 33, 31; 21 
tomb of Nrb^a, $% 

Zcd-kaia besy, 70; pyiariifid, see Sjqqars 
Zer, 20, ai, 23 , 23,2351:1 j*; tomb, ire Abydof 
Zet, 20, 23 , 23 

Zoscr, 63, lSSii:^ipeim^tt, 30, 33; jj, ; pyranid, 

K* SaqqaiTI 
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